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IMPERIAL  DEMOCRACY  AND  SOCIALIST  REVISION.^ 
A  Study  of  the  German  Situation. 

I. 

Nothing  could  be  more  exaggerated  than  the  popular  impression 
in  this  country  of  the  German  elections  regarded  as  an  index  of 
German  sentiment.  The  Parliamentary  situation  has  no  doubt 
been  accurately  reversed  on  paper.  At  the  dissolution  in  last 
December  the  Government  was  in  a  nominal  minority  of  33. 
Its  majority  in  the  new  Reichstag  would  be  exactly  33  upon  the 
basis  ( f  the  same  combination  of  parties.  It  is  beyond  our 
purpose  to  inquire  here  whether  that  majority  in  the  coming  or 
the  subsequent  session  is  more  likely  to  be  increased  by  a  re¬ 
conciliation  with  the  Centrum,  or  jeopardised  by  the  refusal  of 
the  more  unflinching  among  the  Radicals  to  act  as  a  back-wheel 
of  the  Conservative  coach.  Agrarians  and  Protectionist  “  stand¬ 
patters,”  to  use  the  American  phrase,  form  an  overwhelming 
proportion  of  the  Ministerial  coalition  in  which  the  hapless  free- 
fooders  and  advanced  democrats  among  the  Freisinnige  frac¬ 
tions  are  expected  to  play  a  docile  part.  Leaving  to  another 
portion  of  these  pages  the  discussion  whether  Prince  Billow’s 
majority  is  as  solid  as  it  appears,  let  us  confine  ourselves  to 
that  strong  feature  of  the  elections  which  has  justly  excited 
universal  attention,  and  raises  issues  extending  far  beyond  the 
sphere  of  German  policy.  Whether  organised  Socialism  can 
reconcile  itself  wuth  the  national  ideal ,  and  even  with  the  Imperial 
ideal— whether  without  such  a  reconciliation  there  can  be  an 
effective  future  for  any  strong  collectivist  movement  upon  Marxist 
lines— that  is  a  question  worth  investigating;  not,  perhaps,  to 
be  too  confidently  answered,  but  of  intense  interest  in  itself,  and 
of  vital  importance  to  every  Great  Power.  The  intellectual  unity 
to  which  Socialism  owed  its  agitating  powmr  has  ceased  to  exist. 

(1)  See  chiefly  the  Revisionist  attack  upon  Marxist  theories  and  tactics  in  tlie 
Soiialistische  Monatshefte  for  February,  1907,  and  the  vigorous  replies  in  the 
yorwarts,  Nos.  34  and  36,  of  February  9th  and  I2th. 
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The  clean-cut  propositions  are  half-obliterated.  The  great  pro¬ 
phecies  falter.  The  hypnotic  vision  is  dispelled  in  the  minds 
of  an  increasing  number  of  former  devotees.  After  years  of 
angry  and  damaging  dissension  upon  the  “revisionist”  theories 
of  the  analytical  sceptics  who  are  destroying  the  old  Marxist 
dream ,  German  Social  Democracy  is  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
practical  problem  of  how’  far  it  is  prepared  to  rejiudiate  the 
heritage  of  Karl  Marx  and  to  accept  the  heritage  of  Bismarck. 

At  the  outset  it  is  necessary  to  correct  some  impressions  as 
distorted  as  shapes  in  a  hollow  mirror.  The  Social  Democratic 
party  in  Germany,  it  is  true,  has  been  the  sole  victim  of  the 
elections.  While  absolutely  it  has  lost  nothing  and  relativelv 
very  little  of  its  immense  strength  in  the  country,  it  has  suffered 
a  debacle  of  its  representation  in  the  Reichstag.  Nearly  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  seats  held  upon  the  triumphant  return  from  the 
polls  in  1903  have  been  lost.  In  that  year  the  Red  flag  flew  over 
eighty  constituencies,  and  its  regiments  were  confident  that  the 
future  was  their  own.  Now  Herr  Bebel  and  his  followers  come 
back  forty -three  strong,  a  group  shrunk  to  half  its  former  size. 
Their  weakness  will  strike  every  eye  wdien  the  Reichstag  re¬ 
assembles.  The  whole  moral  effect  of  this  contrast  is  symbolised 
by  what  has  occurred  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony.  There,  in  1903, 
the  representation  of  the  bourgeois  parties  was  blotted  out.  A 
single  deputy  survived.  The  Socialists  carried  twenty-two  seats 
out  of  twenty-three.  This  seemed  a  guarantee  for  the  conquest 
of  society — a  pledge  for  the  actual  realisation  of  the  Zukiinftsstaat. 
Now  the  bourgeois  parties  have  recovered  two  out  of  every 
three  seats  they  had  lost,  and  the  Socialist  prospect, 
based,  as  it  seemed  to  enthusiasts,  upon  the  solid  Saxon  ex¬ 
ample  of  reaching  Utopia  by  monopolising  the  Reichstag,  has  dis¬ 
appeared  like  a  mirage.  The  party  whose  sinister  and  inex¬ 
plicable  advance  seemed  like  fatalism  in  action,  with  a  bad 
.fascination  for  multitudes  who  were  drawn  to  its  ranks  without 
understanding  its  opinions  or  genuinely  sharing  its  aims— that 
party  has  been  thrown  back  half  a  generation.  The  spell  is 
broken,  the  prestige  of  invincibility  is  destroyed,  and  the  Beds 
are  w’eaker  than  in  any  Reichstag  since  Bismarck’s  resignation. 

This  result  is  the  paradox  of  the  German  elections.  No  sucli 
sweeping  disaster  had  been  suggested  by  the  disquieting  series 
of  slightly  adverse  by-elections  in  the  previous  three  years.  The 
Socialist  debacle  was  not  expected  by  the  Chancellor.  It  was 
not  intended  by  the  people.  It  was  disastrous  to  the  interests 
of  the  “  decided  Liberals,”  who  helped  to  secure  it  without 
hoping  or  meaning  to  succeed  in  this  direction.  Nor  is  it  the 
fact  that  the  result  was  achieved  by  a  deliberate  plebiscite  in 
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favour  of  Prince  Biilow’s  policy.  The  majority  of  the  Reichstag 
has  been  returned  by  a  pronounced  minority  of  the  votes  through¬ 
out  the  country.  What  is  called  in  hasty  headlines  “  the  Kaiser’s 
victory  ”  docs  not  change  the  fact  that  the  large  majority  of  the 
German  people  has  voted  against  the  Kaiser.  Glance  here  at 
two  sets  of  figures.  The  first  shows  the  aggregate  polls  in  1903 
and  1907  of  what  for  the  moment  are  reckoned  respectively  as 
the  Ministerial  and  the  Opposition  groups,  counting  all  doubtful 
votes  in  favour  of  the  Government  : - 


.\ggbeg.vte  National  Poll,  1903  and  1907. 
1907  Seat.s  ,  1903 


Total  poll .  11,262,6(X) 

Percentage  of  register  85  -4 


Opposition  groups ... 
Ministerial  groups  ... 


6.146.300  182 

5.116.300  215 


Opposition  majority 
of  votes  . +  1,030,000 


Opposition  minonty 
in  Reichstag  . 


-33 


Seats 


Total  poll .  9,495,600 

Percentage  of  I’egister  75'8 


Opposition  groups  .. .  5,556,200  215 
Ministerial  groups ...  3,939,400  182 


Ojiposition  majority 

of  votes  . + 1,616,800 


Opposition  majority 
in  Reichstag  . 


+  33 
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This  shows  the  psychological  situation  at  a  glance.  No  one 
thought  before  the  event  that  Bismarck’s  popular  success  in  the 
Septennate  struggle — when  the  Iron  Chancellor  secured  a  clear 
majority  of  purely  German  votes — would  be  repeated  by  Prince 
Billow.  As  will  be  seen,  he  has  not  repeated  it.  There  has 
been  no  similar  mighty  uprising  in  his  favour.  He  has  reduced 
the  national  majority  against  him.  That  is  all. 

But  now  take  an  equally  instructive  table,  showing  the  per¬ 
centage  of  the  national  poll  registered  by  the  Social  Democratic 
Party  in  the  last  twenty  years  with  the  varying  number  of  seats 
secured  in  the  Reichstag  :  — 

German  Socialist  Polls  and  Rei-resentation,  1887-1907. 


1887  .... 

Absolute  vote 
in  OOO’s. 
.  763 

Percentage  of 
National  poll. 

10 

Seats 

won. 

11 

Seats  due  under 
proportional 
representation. 
(40) 

1890  .... 

. 1,427 

20 

35 

(80) 

1893  ... 

. 1,787 

23 

44 

(92) 

1898  .... 

. 2,107 

27 

56 

(108) 

1903  ... 

. 3,011 

3H 

81 

(125) 

1907  ... 

. 3,269 

29 

43 

(116) 

Thus  the  momentum  of  the  Socialist  movement  is  nearly ,  though 
Qot  quite,  arrested.  But  there  is  no  break-up  of  the  Socialist 
organisation,  and  there  has  been  no  debdcle  in  the  constituencies 

(1)  Compiled  from  the  figures  given  in  the  official  Norddeutscher  Allgemeine 
hihng,  after  the  recent  first  ballots,  and  from  the  Statii^tiscJies  Jahrbuch,  1906. 
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corresponding  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Parliamentary  representa-  I 
tion.  How  arc  we  to  explain  this  degree  of  contradiction— that  p 
Prince  Billow’s  majority  in  the  Reichstag  has  been  returned  ■ 
by  a  minority  of  the  German  people,  that  the  Social  Demo-  f 
crats  have  lost  nearly  half  their  Parliamentary  seats  while  f 
securing  an  absolute  increase  in  their  already  vast  total  vote,  and  I 
losing  but  two  or  three  per  cent,  of  their  former  strength  re-  f 
latively  to  the  largest  national  poll  ever  known?  L 

The  paradox  is  partly  explained  by  an  odd  fact  which  would  P 
be  worth  dealing  with  at  length,  but  can  only  be  indicated  here.  I 
The  constituencies  found  the  Clericals  guilty — and  the  Socialists  ; 
were  hung.  When  General  Keim — that  military  advocate  of  I 
the  Navy  League  whose  secret  correspondence  has  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Centrum — spoke  of  the  juror  Protestanticus,  L 
his  logic  was  better  than  his  Latin.  Hatred  of  the  party  of  the  i 
Counter-Reformation  is  still  the  deepest  passion  next  to  that  of  1 
nationality  in  modern  German  life.  English  observers  do  not  !- 
sufficiently  realise  that  the  antagonisms  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War 
are  living  yet.  “  Germans,”  says  one  of  the  greatest  and  coolest 
of  their  historians,  ‘‘though  not  insusceptible  to  political  feeling, 
are  moved  to  the  very  bottom  of  their  hearts  by  religious  conflict  * 
alone.  ’  ’  ^  The  spirit  of  the  Kulturkampf ,  though  for  ever  thwarted,  I 
slumbers  rather  than  dies.  Nothing  did  more  to  bring  about  the  I 
lassitude  of  Liberalism  than  the  Government  alliance  with  the  | 
Centre  during  the  present  Kaiser’s  reign.  Herr  Dernburg’s  | 
challenge  brought  hundreds  of  thousands  of  usually  apathetic  | 
voters  to  the  polls  in  the  hope  of  breaking  the  ‘‘  Black  ”  phalanx  f 
at  one  more  attempt.  In  the  great  majority  of  Conservative,  | 
Liberal,  and  Radical  organs  throughout  the  country  the  attack  | 
upon  the  ‘  ‘  Reds  ’  ’  was  insignificant  by  comparison  with  the  fierce-  I 
ness  of  the  campaign  waged  against  the  ‘‘  Blacks.”  The  prac-  I 
tical  effect  was  odd,  impotent,  ludicrous.  Unfortunately  for  the  f 
anti-clerical  sentiment  in  Germany,  there  is  no  way  of  getting  | 
at  the  Centre — except  through  the  Pope,  whose  indirect  inter-  I 
ference  in  political  matters  has  been  respectfully  but  firmly  re¬ 
pelled  now  as  in  the  time  of  Windthorst.  The  boundary  between 
the  two  religions  remains  where  it  w^as  drawn  by  the  Counter- 
Reformation.  The  lost  ground  of  Protestantism  never  has  been 
won  back.  The  confessions  are  segregated,  not  mixed.  The 
Elbe  is  a  purely  Protestant  river.  The  Rhine  and,  still  more,! 
the  Bavarian  Danube  are  strongly  Catholic  rivers.  In  Saxony 
and  Central  and  Northern  Prussia  there  are  next  to  no  Catholics. 

In  the  great  bulk  of  the  rural  constituencies  held  by  the  Centre 
in  the  Rhineland  and  Bavaria  there  are  next  to  no  Protestants.  I 
(1)  Von  Sybel,  Begriindung  des  Deutschen  Reiches,  vol.  i.,  p.  92.  I 
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There  is  no  way  by  which  the  furor  Protestanticus  can  act  in  the 
constituencies  against  what  it  desires  to  overthrow.  The  Centrum 
is  impregnably  seated  in  nearly  a  hundred  territorial  strongholds. 
This  is  why  Bismarck  failed  to  shake  them  in  1878  and  1887, 
when  Windthorst’s  party  alone  retained  its  numbers.  That  is  w’hy 
Prince  Billow  and  Herr  Dernburg  have  failed  again.  We  can  now 
understand  what  hapi)ened  at  the  German  polls  a  few  weeks 
[  ago.  The  furor  Protestanticus,  though  genuinely  excited,  could 
t  not  operate  against  the  object  of  its  wrath,  and  in  by  far  the 
larger  number  of  the  constituencies  it  had  no  possible  means  of 
demonstrating  against  the  Catholics  but  by  voting  down  the 
Socialists.  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  it  may  be  remarked,  knows  well 
the  dangers  of  religious  controversy  (especially  in  Lancashire) 
for  Labour  and  Socialist  parties.  In  Germany,  Marxists  and 
Revisionists  alike,  much  to  their  amazement,  were  martyred  in 
considerable  numbers  for  the  Pope. 

It  is  imfwrtant  to  observe  that  there  could  hardly  be  a  more 
striking  refutation  of  the  materialistic  theory  of  history  upon 
which  the  whole  Marxist  doctrine  was  based. 

Xo  less  interesting  is  it  to  notice  that,  under  the  German 
system,  in  spite  of  the  second  ballots,  the  inequality  between 
voting  power  in  the  constituencies  and  Parliamentary  representa¬ 
tion  is  even  wider  than  in  this  country.  This  is  due  largely  to 
a  more  obsolete  distribution  of  seats,  largely  to  the  possibility 
of  forming  temporary  combinations  of  groups  stronger  for  elec¬ 
toral  purposes  than  any  coalition  which  can  exist  under  the  two- 
party  system.  The  rise  and  fall  of  poarties  in  the  Beichstag 
occurs  from  time  to  time  with  startling  suddenness.  The 
lUbacle  of  the  Socialists  is  nothing  new.  In  1890  the  National 
i  Liberals  experienced  a  similar  downfall  when  they  were  reduced 
from  99  to  42.  The  Eadical  or  Freisinnige  groups  have  suffered 
a  similar  fate  repeatedly.  In  1887,  as  the  result  of  the  Sep- 
tennate  struggle,  they  fell  from  74  to  32.  In  the  same  elections 
the  Socialists  met  the  only  great  reverse  they  had  sustained  before 
the  recent  battue — their  number  in  the  Eeichstag  fell  from 
24  to  11.  Their  case  at  that  time  was  in  some  respects  harder 
even  than  now,  for  they  had  lost  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of 
their  seats,  in  spite  of  an  increase  of  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  in 
I  their  poll. 

II. 

If  these  facts  stood  alone,  there  would  be  no  need  to  consider 
a  revision  of  official  policy  or  to  look  forward  with  anxiety  to  the 
future.  But  there  are  other  facts  of  more  permanent  significance. 

;  We  have  witnessed  the  unmistakable  result  of  the  decay  of  a 
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fanaticism  and  the  failure  of  a  dream.  In  the  recent  elections 
nearly  two  million  new  voters  swarmed  to  the  poll.  The  Social 
Democrats  secured  a  small  share  of  the  increase,  but  far  less  in 
proportion  than  they  had  ever  obtained  before  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century — relatively  less  upon  this  occasion  than  the 
increases  obtained  by  any  other  considerable  party  in  the 
Empire.  We  need  not  add  to  the  figures  already  given;  the 
statistics  upon  a  previous  page  speak  for  themselves.  This  is 
the  serious  feature.  Older  enthusiasms  have  proved  more  power¬ 
ful ;  older  ideals,  national  and  religious,  have  proved  more  vital. 
The  Social  Democratic  creed  shows  a  failure  of  competitive 
strength — of  what  the  Germans  in  an  expressive  word  call  attract- 
ing-ix)wer  ^ — as  against  other  political  forces.  This  is  the 
|K)int  deserving  close  examination.  The  patriotic  feeling  in 
favour  of  a  strong  foreign  and  Colonial  policy  brought  larger 
reinforcements  to  the  poll  than  Socialism  could  summons.  The 
furor  Protestanticus  stirred  depths.  The  Catholics,  fighting  for 
their  lives,  showed  an  equal  power  to  call  up  reserves.  The  Poles, 
voting  for  their  race  in  the  same  isolation,  marched  up  four 
electors  to  the  poll  for  every  three  they  had  mustered  before. 
The  Socialist  movement  showed  itself  sterilised  by  comparison, 
and  was  revealed  as  practically  in  a  state  of  arrested  development. 
Nor,  as  was  shown  last  month is  this  a  new  phenomenon. 
The  General  Election  only  confirmed  a  long  course  of  by-elec¬ 
tions.  Gains  at  some  were  not  enough  to  balance  the  losses. 
The  net  decline  was  slight,  but  it  was  steady  and  unmistakable. 
It  becomes  the  more  remarkable  when  we  remember  the  actual 
circumstances  of  German  affairs,  the  failures  in  foreign  policy, 
the  discontent  with  the  personal  regime,  the  Colonial  scandals, 
the  Hohenlohe  revelations,  the  Kopenick  fiasco.  Above  all,  under 
universal  suffrage,  the  Socialists  exploited,  as  it  never  has  been 
exploited  before,  the  strongest  cry  with  which  political  agitation 
can  work  upon  democracy — dear  food.  They  had  unrivalled  op¬ 
portunities  for  ridicule  and  denunciation.  Everything  failed  to 
restore  the  old  resistless  force  of  attraction. 


The  reason  lies,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  death  of  a  dream. 
The  lute  rifted  by  the  Kevisionist  movement  can  never  give  back 
the  old  music.  The  Revisionists  have  destroyed  a  creed;  they 
have  not  been  able  to  create  one.  Marx’s  posthumous  third  , 
volume  was  expected  to  answer  the  contradictions  which  were  I 
clear  in  the  other  two.  It  was  awaited  with  a  faith  recalling  the  j 
belief  of  the  late  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth  that  every  problem  | 
of  the  human  mind  would  be  solved  when  the  discovery  of  a 

(1)  Aiiziehungskraft. 

(2)  Kaiser  nr  Penpfei'  Fortmghily  Rkview,  January,  1907. 
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I  secret  chamber  in  the  Pyramids  revealed  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
i  Egyptians.  When  the  final  volume  of  Das  Kapital  appeared  in 
r  1894,  the  Sphinx  had  said  her  last  word,  and  proved  unable  to 

I  answer  her  own  riddles.  In  1896,  Eduard  Bernstein  began  to 

attack,  from  within  the  party,  the  whole  logical  foundation  and 
structure  of  Socialism,  and  the  process  of  bombardment  has  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  whole  edifice  of  that  once  so  massive  theory  is 
as  breached  and  battered  as  the  chdteau  of  Hougoumont  after 
the  battle  of  Waterloo.  Marx’s  mind,  like  that  of  many  other 
theorists  less  great,  worked  in  antitheses  and  alternatives.  His 
doctrine  was  deduced  from  profound  reading,  not  from  prolonged 
observation  of  life.  He  buried  himself  amid  the  literary  material 
of  the  British  Museum,  like  a  silk-worm  in  its  own  cocoon,  and 
his  theory  appeared  like  the  moth.  He  attempted  to  base  a 
universal  creed  upon  the  temporary  facts  of  English  economics 
in  their  most  abnormal  phase  when  blind  competition  was  having 
its  will  with  unorganised  labour  and  tearing  the  historic  fabric 
of  national  life  to  pieces.  Periods  of  unexampled  commercial 
expansion  alternated  with  periods  of  violent  crisis.  The  transi¬ 
tion  to  the  factory-system  was  comparatively  recent ,  and  railways 
were  new.  The  tendency  to  the  concentration  of  capital  and 
industry  was  visible,  and  the  poor  swarmed  and  multiplied  amid 
the  hideous  squalor  of  the  manufacturing  towns.  Never  in  the 
i  world  had  the  contrast  between  wealth  and  poverty  appeared 
s  in  such  repellent  forms  or  with  a  more  iniquitous  result.  To 
'  Carlyle  and  Buskin,  no  less  than  to  Karl  Marx,  the  system 
I  seemed  the  destruction  of  social  justice,  of  political  sanity,  of 
all  sound  and  strong  national  life.  Marx  imagined  an  ever- 
intensifying  continuation  of  this  process  inevitable  as  death,  and 
i  leading  at  last  to  the  crash  of  the  whole  capitalist  structure.  A 
materialist  by  profession,  an  uncompromising  idealist  by  nature, 
he  only  forgot  the  simple  German  proverb  that  “  the  trees  do 
:  not  grow  into  the  sky.”  Nothing  is  more  unsafe  than  to  argue 
from  an  actual  process  to  a  logical  conclusion.  Reaction  must 
always  be  reckoned  with,  though  a  variable  factor,  as  the  most 
;  certainly-recurring  factor  in  political  and  economic  affairs.  Mr. 
Cobden  was  not  more  erroneous  in  his  prophecies  about  the  com¬ 
mercial  behaviour  of  foreign  nations  than  was  Karl  iMarx  in  his 
anticipation  of  the  facts  of  social  development. 

III. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  make  a  condensed  statement  of  the 
original  prepositions  of  Das  Kapital  and  the  “revisionist” 
answers.  Marxism  starts  with  the  materialistic  theory  of  human 
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history.  We  are  told  that  the  whole  process  of  civilisation 
must  be  explained  as  a  conflict  of  economic  appetites.  This 
has  the  defect  of  accounting  neither  for  birth,  death,  nor  marriage, 
not  at  all  for  religion  and  poetry,  not  much  for  war,  still  less  for 
success  in  w^ar,  and  as  little  for  Newton  and  Goethe  as  for  Francis 
of  Assisi.  Take  away  the  motive  of  genuine  humanitarian 
idealism  from  Socialism  itself,  and  there  would  be  a  theory  left, 
but  not  a  movement.  The  immense  power  of  the  economic  factor 
is  undoubted,  but  its  victories  are  never  unquestioned,  and  are 
never  secure. 

Next  Marxism  propounds  the  doctrine  of  surplus  value— that 
labour  sells  its  product  for  a  bare  subsistence,  while  capitalism, 
commanding,  as  it  were,  all  the  communications  between  pro¬ 
ducer  and  consumer,  exploits  the  exchange-value  pretty  much 
as  those  strategical  middlemen,  the  Rhine  barons,  levied  toll. 
No  one  now  seriously  attempts  to  defend  this  inconceivably 
crude  doctrine.  The  late  Lord  Armstrong  of  Elswick  was  a 
sickly  child,  who  grew  up  with  a  habit  of  meditation  and  an 
instinct  for  manipulating  material.  He  looked  at  raw  iron  as 
a  sculptor  looks  at  the  block  of  unhewn  marble.  It  was  by  the 
power  of  an  idea  that  he  turned  the  green  fields  along  the 
Tyne  into  the  vast  range  of  establishments  where  20,000  men 
are  employed.  It  would  be  impossible  to  say  where  the  element 
of  surplus-value  resides  in  the  products  of  the  Elswick  works 
or  of  a  cotton  factory,  or  in  a  raihvay  dividend.  A  thousand 
elements  enter  into  exchange-value,  which  includes  the  wages 
of  invention,  judgment,  luck,  enterprising  courage,  organising 
aptitude,  as  well  as  of  the  manual  labour  of  the  proletariat.  The 
revisionist  arguments  which  make  this  theory  untenable  are 
indeed  only  developed  from  Marx’s  own  admissions. 

Ear  more  powerful  as  an  agitating  weaix)n  than  the  two 
former  doctrines  was  the  theory  of  the  increasing  misery  of 
the  workers.  But  here  the  Revisionists  are  on  their  strongest 
ground.  They  point  to  the  statistics  of  every  civilised  country 
under  a  modern  industrial  system,  and  to  the  obvious  facts  of 
everyday  experience.  They  point  to  the  income-tax  returns,  the 
Prussian ,  and  especially  the  Saxon ;  to  the  rise  of  w'ages  in 
America,  Great  Britain,  Germany  itself.  The  Gaekwar  of  Baroda 
is  doubtless  right  in  thinking  that  a  development  of  capitalistic 
industry  in  India  is  the  most  promising  remedy  against  famine. 
The  Revisionists  hold  it  to  be  futile  to  disparage  the  results  of 
State  intervention  or  to  deny  that  labour  everywhere  is  rising 
in  the  social  scale.  They  are  probably  right  in  thinking  that 
the  platform  rhetoric  upon  the  increasing  exploitation  of  the 
worker  by  the  capitalist  is  beginning  to  ring  hollow  in  the  ears 
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of  the  workers  who  are  so  rapidly  realising  in  Germany  the 
power  of  Trades  Unionism  to  force  up  the  price  of  labour 
and  of  State  action  to  elevate  the  conditions  of  their  lives.  There 
are  problems  enough  indeed  in  every  civilised  country  for  all 
the  forces  of  social  reform  to  grapple  with,  but  the  Eevisionists 
have  destroyed  the  force  of  the  old  argument.  They  admit  that 
the  indefinite  progress  of  the  proletariat  is  possible  under  the 
capitalist  system,  and  that  a  wholly  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth 
are  not  to  be  expected  under  the  Zukunftsstaat,  of  whose  prac¬ 
tical  organisation  no  Socialist  writer  has  attempted  to  give  a 
firm  sketch. 

Next,  however,  comes  the  theory  of  the  concentration  of 
capital  in  fewer  and  fewer  hands — of  the  control  by  a  smaller 
and  smaller  number  of  persons  of  the  means  of  production,  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  exchange,  and  of  all  the  economic  afiparatus  of  the 
world.  The  state  of  the  facts  still  lends  more  colour  to  this 
theory  than  to  the  others.  But  companies  nominally  one  are  in 
reality  owned  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  share¬ 
holders.  (It  is  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  millionaire  may 
hold  shares  in  many  different  enterprises.)  The  monopolist  is 
compelled  to  pay  an  increasing  price  for  expert  lieutenants.  His 
position  is  usually  the  reward  of  sheer  organising  power — perhaps 
the  greatest  economic  asset  in  the  modern  world.  Trusts,  if 
restraining  competition,  on  the  one  hand,  largely  help,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  prevent  over-competition,  and,  therefore,  to  reduce 
the  number  and  violence  of  commercial  crises  and  to  avoid  or 
minimise  the  old  disastrous  dislocations  of  the  labour  market. 
It  cannot  be  proved  that  the  increasing  centralisation  of  manage¬ 
ment  means  the  increasing  monopoly  of  wealth  by  a  decreasing 
number  of  persons,  or  that  it  means  an  economic  injury  to  the 
proletariat.  The  moral  and  political  question  is,  of  course, 
another  matter.  The  American  Trust  system  remains  the  last 
strong  argument  for  the  Marxist  theory,  but  again  no  fatalism  is 
to  be  recognised  in  the  matter.  The  State  is  there  to  regulate 
and  adjust,  and  its  power  is  as  strong,  in  despite  of  either 
Marxist  denial,  to  bridle  the  will  of  monopoly  as  to  raise  the 
level  of  the  worker. 

Finally,  there  was  the  most  formidable  illusion  of  all — the 
prophecy  of  repeated  crises,  acting  with  increasing  violence,  and 
ending  by  iron  necessity  in  the  final  crash.  No  means  of  agita¬ 
tion  was  more  effective  than  this  theory.  No  doctrine  has  been 
more  compdetely  disproved  by  experience  and  analysis.  Modern 
economic  science  has  showm  that  the  railway  and  the  telegraph, 
the  present  banking  system,  and  even  the  trust  system — improved 
means  of  intelligence  and  transport,  combined  with  the  know- 
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ledge  gained  from  former  crises  of  how  future  ones  may  be  pre¬ 
vented — that  all  these  things  have  tended  to  make  crises  rarer 
shorter,  and  milder  than  in  the  previous  generation. ^  Conditions 
are  transformed  since  the  ’fifties,  ’sixties,  and  ’seventies,  the  de¬ 
cades  of  dangerous  oscillation  in  which  Marx  lived.  In  Germany 
above  all,  the  krach  of  1901  and  the  subsequent  depression  lasting 
until  1904  had  nothing  of  the  old  catastrophe  character,  the  re¬ 
action  being  felt  far  longer  and  more  severely  by  capital  and  labour 
in  this  country.  The  krach,  however,  was  hailed  by  the  Marxists 
as  proving  the  prophetic  inspiration  of  the  old  gospel  of  inevitable 
crash.  Before  the  recovery  of  the  labour  market  occurred,  the 
Reichstag  elections  of  1903  took  place.  The  Socialist  vote  leaped 
up  by  fifty  per  cent.,  the  Reds  became  “  the  three  million” 
party.  Since  then,  however,  there  has  been  what  can  only  be 
called  a  brilliant  recovery  of  business.  The  number  of  unem¬ 
ployed,  according  to  the  German  Trades  L'nion  returns,  has  fallen 
to  one  per  cent.  In  spite  of  the  rapid  natural  increase  of  the 
population,  the  almost  total  cessation  of  emigration,  and  the 
considerable  influx,  on  the  contrary,  of  Slavs  and  Italians,  the 
demand  for  labour  is  more  intense  than  ever,  and  wages  are  rising 
accordingly.  The  Reichstag  elections  of  1907,  unlike  those  of 
1903,  found  the  capitalist  system  more  vigorous  than  before,  and 
under  it  the  progress  of  the  proletariat  as  unquestionable  as 
before.  There  is  an  end  of  the  dream  even  here.  There  is  an 
end  of  all  the  dreams.  The  criticism  of  the  Revisionists  has 
been  like  a  chemical  agent  ajiplicd  to  an  artistic  masterpiece. 
They  have  successfully  preached  a  number  of  prosaic  truths,  but 
they  have  deprived  a  splendid  fallacy  of  all  its  hypnotising 
power.  Democratic  movements  depend  upon  the  grandeur  of 
the  emotion  they  arouse  and  of  the  vision  they  suggest,  not  upon 
the  cold  logic  of  scientific  truth  or  the  diflicult  processes  of  dis¬ 
criminating  argument. 

IV. 

This  rapid  sketch  of  the  Revisionist  movement  does  something 
to  explain  the  loss  of  “  attracting-power  ”  by  the  Socialist  creed. 
Dissension,  while  it  lasts,  always  destroys  the  propagandist 
ability  of  a  party  whichever  section  may  be  in  the  right,  and, 
upon  the  other  hand,  puts  the  readiest  and  most  damaging  of 
weapons  in  the  hands  of  opponents.  But  while  the  Socialist 
movement  checks  its  own  development  in  this  way,  it  has  at  last 
been  taught  that  the  tendency  of  all  parties  to  combine  against 
it  is  a  real  and  increasing  danger.  If  the  figures  given  upon  a 

(1)  See  Professor  Schmoller's  masterly  study,  Les  Phases  Typiqves  des  Crisa 
Economique,  in  Revue  Economique  Internationale,  March,  1904. 
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previous  page  are  examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  percentage 
of  Socialist  democratic  votes  to  the  total  national  poll  is  not  ap¬ 
preciably  more  than  it  was  ten  years  ago.  The  wrecking  of 
their  Parliamentary  strength  is  due  to  a  coalition  of  the  bourgeois 
parties  acting  against  them  with  unprecedented  determination 
and  success.  If  these  opiwsite  factors  continue  unaltered,  if 
Herr  Bebel’s  followers  remain,  as  they  have  done  during  the  last 
ten  years,  at  a  tolerably  fixed  proportion  of  about  thirty  ])er 
cent,  of  the  electorate,  sometimes  slightly  more,  sometimes  rather 
less,  and  if  the  “  parties  of  order,”  except  the  Centre,  con¬ 
tinue  to  combine  against  them,  an  electoral  wall  of  concrete 
will  be  built  up  against  their  further  advance.  Their  representa¬ 
tion  would  have  been  reduced  still  more  upon  this  occasion  but 
for  the  strategy  of  the  Catholics  in  three  or  four  constituencies. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  by  a  general  coalition  of  all  parties  against 
them.  Centrum  included,  upon  a  genuinely  national  issue — and 
such  a  coalition,  though  improbable,  can  no  longer  be  considered 
altogether  impossible — their  representation  might  be  well-nigh 
wiped  out  altogether.  The  peril  from  bourgeois  bloc-tactics,  great 
in  any  case,  might  become  annihilating.  That  peril  has  been 
created  by  Socialist  hostility  to  the  national  idea  and  to  the 
German  State.  An  abandonment  of  the  anti-national  attitude 
would  dissolve  the  bloc-tactics  of  the  ‘‘  parties  of  order.” 

Let  us  see  w’hat  light  is  thrown  upon  this  argument  by  pre¬ 
cedent  in  Germany  and  elsewhere.  The  strength  of  the  old 
Radical  parties  (the  Freisinnige) ,  under  Richter’s  brilliant  but 
negative  leadership,  was  destroyed  by  an  invariably  hostile  atti¬ 
tude  upon  army  and  Colonial  questions,  and  upon  social  policy. 
The  Radical  groups  have  returned  51  strong  to  the  new  Reichs¬ 
tag.  They  are  by  no  means  a  very  vertebrate  section,  but  the 
most  striking  and  persuasive  figure  in  their  ranks  is  Dr. 
Xauinann,  who  attempted  to  found  a  party  of  National  Socialists. 
He  is  an  equally  ardent  ajx)stle  of  social  reform  and  Imperial 
expansion,  of  free  trade  and  a  strong  navy,  and  he  represents 
the  spirit  by  which  German  Liberalism  must  live  if  it  means 
to  have  a  future  independent  of  the  Conservative-Whig-Agrarian 
majority,  to  which  it  is  now  little  better  than  a  scullion.  In 
England,  Liberalism  was  wrecked  for  twenty  years  by  the  popular 
distrust  of  its  attitude  upon  foreign  and  Imperial  policy.  Its 
domestic  principles,  apart  from  Home  Rule,  probably  never 
ceased  to  command  the  sympathy  of  a  majority  of  the  nation. 
But  for  the  tradition  of  continuity  inaugurated  under  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery’s  influence  at  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  Admiralty,  but  for 
the  confidence  of  the  quiet  classes  in  statesmen  of  Ijord  Rose¬ 
bery’s  school  like  Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  victory  secured  at  the  last 
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General  Election  would  have  been  impossible.  Majuba  and  the 
death  of  Gordon  caused  the  revolt  of  the  boroughs  in  1885.  The 
khaki  election  left  its  lesson  for  all  who  run  to  read.  In  America 
Mr.  Eoosevelt  can  only  be  described  (using  the  words  in  the 
English  sense,  and  without  regard  to  American  party  names)  as 
an  Imperialist  Democrat.  M.  Clemenceau  might  claim  the  same 
name  in  France.  The  same  spirit  less  decisively  applied  holds 
its  own  in  Italy.  Chatham,  Napoleon,  Bismarck  himself  (re¬ 
garded  as  the  author  of  universal  suffrage  and  State  insurance, 
and  accustomed  to  use  general  elections  as  a  plebiscite),  were  all 
touched  with  the  same  character.  Thus  with  Lord  Beaconsfield 
and  Lord  Eandolph  Churchill,  whose  influence  only  perished 
when  his  anti-imperialism  was  revealed  ;  thus  with  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  at  the  height  of  his  power ;  thus  with  Lord  Eosebery  when 
he  might  have  done  what  he  liked  with  either  party  had  he  been 
a  greater  character  wdth  the  same  gifts.  So  long  as  the  danger 
of  war  is  real ,  however  little  war  may  be  desired ;  so  long  as 
armaments  are  necessary ;  so  long  as  nations  desire  to  possess 
on  both  elements  the  strength  which  is  indispensable  to  the 
sense  of  security,  of  political  independence,  in  a  word,  of  full 
national  liberty ;  so  long  as  weak  neutral  territories  remain 
subject  to  disorder  and  liable  to  be  divided — so  long  will  the 
settled  temper  of  every  free  and  powerful  nation  remain  that 
of  Imperial  democracy.  That  is  what  German  Socialism  must 
learn  to  reckon  with,  as  Eadicalism  in  every  country  has  been 
taught  to  reckon  with  it  again  and  again.  It  is  only  on  the 
basis  of  the  national  as  against  the  anti-national  idea  that  the 
bourgeois  bloc-tactics  fatal  to  Social  Democracy  can  be  perma¬ 
nently  and  successfully  employed.  Dr.  Naumann  appeals  to  them 
entirely  in  this  sense.  In  something  like  this  sense  the  Re¬ 
visionists  appeal.  Here  we  are  again  attacking  a  specifically 
Marxist  doctrine,  and  for  practical  purposes  it  is  the  question 
of  most  vital  consequence. 

The  Cosmopolitan  theory  was  inseparable  from  the  original 
Socialist  movement.  “Patriotism,”  cries  Bakunin,  “is  a  bad, 
narrow,  fatal  habit — the  negation  of  human  equality  and  brother¬ 
hood.”  The  international  manifesto  appealed  to  the  proletariat 
of  all  lands  to  unite.  For  years  a  popular  point  of  Socialist 
rhetoric  in  Germany  and  elsewhere  was  that  “  the  proletariat’s 
only  Fatherland  lies  six  feet  under  the  sod.”  That  was  the  logical 
deduction  from  the  theories  of  deepening  pauperisation  with  pro¬ 
gressive  capitalism.  The  Eevisionists  desire  to  abandon  both 
one  and  the  other.  Though  on  this  ground  of  nationalism  their 
tactics  are  cautious,  their  inclination  is  clear  enough. 

When  the  Kaiser  spoke  of  his  Socialist  subjects  as  Vater- 
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kndslose  Gescllen,  the  phrase  was  damaging,  because  it  turned 
a  boasted  theory  into  an  unpleasant  label,  though  it  outraged 
the  patriotic  instinct  which  the  vast  mass  of  Socialists  have  in 
their  bones,  despite  the  abstract  principles  they  profess.  Prince 
Billow,  in  one  of  his  best  speeches,  once  quoted  from  Herr 
Liebknecht’s  essay  wittily  described  by  the  Chancellor  as  a 
“Baedeker  for  Utopia” 

Vanish  the  barracks  because  we  sliall  have  no  more  soldiers,  vanish 
the  prisons  because  there  will  be  no  more  crime;  vanish  the  Law  Courts 
for  there  will  be  no  cases;  vanish  those  bastilles  of  labour,  the  factories. 
Those  fever-spreading  wastes  and  marshes  of  human  life,  the  great  cities, 
will  cease;  the  diSerence  between  town  and  country  will  disappear;  and 
mankind,  no  longer  the  slave  of  distance,  will  dwell  at  peace  with  nature.! 

It  is  the  folly  of  a  child’s  dream  in  Cloud-cuckoo-land,  but  there 
was  the  accent  that  moved — the  accent  that  the  Revisionists  will 
never  recapture. 

But  what  if  the  nearest  approach  to  Utopia  that  human  destiny 
will  ever  know  should  lead  through  the  acceptance  and  organisa¬ 
tion  of  the  State  ?  What  if  there  should  be  more  things  in  heaven 
and  earth  than  were  dreamt  of  in  the  materialistic  philosophy? 
What  if  the  ideas  of  nation  and  race  should  be  the  true  root  of 
all  that  is  greatest  in  the  heritage  of  man?  What  if  language 
should  be  the  most  subtle  and  precious  work  of  human  intelli¬ 
gence,  in  differences,  playing  across  the  general  mind  of 
civilisation  like  the  changes  of  the  many -shaded  sea,  as  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  richness  and  depth  of  modern  consciousness 
as  range  of  colour  to  the  painter  or  the  scale  of  tone  to  a  sym¬ 
phony?  Revisionist  thought  is  returning  to  the  national  idea 
from  several  sides — from  the  aesthetic,  as  well  as  from  the  prac¬ 
tical.  Let  me  quote  a  remarkable  passage  by  Engelbert  Pern- 
storfer,  a  writer  in  Herr  Bernstein’s  excellent  monthly  review, 
the  Sozialistische  Monatshefte  : — 

Nationality  in  its  highest  form  is  an  asset  of  idealism.  .  .  .  Every  form 
of  civilisation  is  national.  It  begins  among  a  particular  people,  and  is  of 
a  decisively  national  character  in  its  highest  forms.  Socialism  and  the 
national  idea  are  not  only  not  antagonistic,  they  are  inseparable.  Every 
effort  to  weaken  the  national  idea,  if  successful,  must  diminish  the  heritage 
of  the  human  race.  Socialism  wishes  to  organise  mankind,  not  to  atomise 
it.  In  the  great  organism  of  humanity  not  individuals  but  nations  are 
the  cells,  and  the  cells  must  be  sound  if  there  is  to  be  a  sound  organism. 

.  .  .  Let  us  rejoice  to  declare  ourselves  members  of  our  nation,  and  be 
proud  that  socialism  itself  is  a  creation  of  the  German  spirit.^ 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  recall  Herr  Bebel’s  famous  declaration 

(1)  December  14th,  1903.  See  Furst  Billow's  Reden,  edited  by  Johannes 
Penzler,  vol.  ii.  (1903-1906).  Berlin,  Georg  Reimer,  1907. 

(2)  Quoted  by  Werner  Soinbart,  Sozialisinus  und  Hoziale  Bewegung,  5th 
edition.  (Fischer,  Jena,  1905.) 
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in  the  Eeichstag  two  years  ago  :  “  In  a  war  for  the  existence  of 
Germany,  we  will  march  to  the  last  man;  the  oldest  amongst 
us  will  shoulder  his  gun.”  And  again  :  ”  1  and  my  friends,  we 
yield  to  the  foreigner  not  one  inch  of  German  ground.”  This 
is,  of  course,  neutralised  for  political  purposes  by  continued 
opposition  to  Supply  and  to  every  definite  act  of  national  policy. 
The  Revisionists  go  much  further.  Even  the  agrarian  tariff  is 
defended  by  Herr  Max  Schippel ,  a  Socialist  deputy  to  the  Reichs¬ 
tag,  who  believes  that  a  sound  agricultural  basis  is  even  more 
necessary  to  the  healthy  life  of  a  people  in  the  long  run  than 
is  cheap  food.  This  has  been  a  more  exceptional  case  than  it 
is  likely  to  remain.  Herr  Kautsky,  the  unflinching  defender 
of  the  infallibility  of  Karl  Marx,  and  sworn  foe  of  the  Revisionists, 
has  pointed  out  since  the  elections  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
peasants  under  the  new  duties  makes  impossible  the  progress  of 
Socialism  in  the  country  districts.  Richard  Calwer,  the  ablest 
commercial  expert  upon  the  Socialist  benches,  was  a  supporter 
of  German  policy  in  Morocco.  He  is  the  advocate  of  a  European 
Customs  Union  from  which  England  shall  be  excluded.  Since 
the  elections  he  has  protested  vigorously  against  a  blind  opposi¬ 
tion  to  Colonial  policy.^  With  unanswerable  good  sense  he  points 
out  that  the  prosperity  of  labour  depends  upon  the  widest  pos¬ 
sible  market,  which  means  the  greatest  possible  demand  for 
labour.  Herr  Calwer  points  to  the  British  Empire,  and  em¬ 
phasises  the  importance  of  the  trade  between  the  mother  country 
and  the  Colonies  as  a  factor  in  home  welfare.  ”  Will  not— must 
not — capitalism  force  the  whole  world  into  its  system  before  a 
Socialist  organisation  of  industry  can  begin  to  work?  With  the 
greatest  natural  increase  of  population  shown  by  any  country  in 
the  world,  we  cannot  demand  that  German  enterprise  shall  keep 
snugly  at  home,  and  pursue  no  w'orld-political  purposes.”  These 
sentiments  embody  the  whole  theory  of  materialistic  Imperialism. 
German  capitalism  is  to  go  forth  to  conquer,  backed  by  the  pro¬ 
letariat  !  In  this  conception ,  though  it  shows  a  strong  grasp  of 
fact,  not  one  trace  of  original  Socialism  remains.  Between  these 
views  and  those  of  Br.  Naumann  there  is  no  difference,  except 
that  the  Radical  is  rather  the  more  Socialistic  of  the  two.  Herr 
Bernstein  does  not  agree  with  the  economic  views  of  Herr 
Colwer.  The  Revisionists  differ  from  each  other  as  widely  as 
they  all  differ  from  Herr  Bebel  and  Karl  Marx.  The  quotations 
we  have  given  are,  nevertheless,  an  extraordinary  proof  of  the 
absorbing  power  of  Imperial  democratic  ideas  in  Germany,  no 
less  than  in  America  and  the  British  colonies.  The  argument,  in 
a  word,  is  practically  this,  that  while  frontiers  exist  the  intelli- 
(1)  Sozialistische  Monatshefte.  Berlin,  February,  1907. 
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gent  supiKDrt  of  every  nation  by  its  own  citizens  is  the  first  duty 
to  the  proletariat ;  and  while  international  competition  remains 
!  jctive  in  commerce,  every  State  must  organise  to  make  its  own 
trade  prevail  as  far  as  possible. 

S  V. 

All  these  conditions  would  come  to  an  end  upon  the  collapse 
of  the  capitalist  system ,  but  with  the  tacit  abandonment  on  all 
^  hands  of  the  theory  of  the  inevitable  crash  a  practical  Socialist 
f  programme  must  be  based  upon  the  assumption  that  a  capitalist 
society  will  indefinitely  continue.  That  is  the  sum  of  the  Ee- 
visionist  argument.  The  name  is  detested  by  those  who  regard 
the  thing,  whether  right  or  wrong,  as  an  apple  of  discord  flung 
;  into  the  once  fraternal  councils  of  the  party.  More  irritating  in 
controversy  than  resolute  in  action,  Herr  Bernstein  and  his 
friends  are  not  popular  with  many  of  those  who  agree  with 
I  them.  Since  the  Dresden  Congress  of  1903  the  credit  of  the 
party  has  never  recovered,  and  from  that  unedifying  meeting 
dates  the  arrested  development  of  the  movement.  The  crowning 
triumph  of  the  three-million  vote  filled  the  dominant  section 
i  with  a  ruinous  self-confidence.  Karl  Marx  was  declared  to  have 
discovered  immutable  truths  in  the  British  Museum,  and  to 
have  deduced  an  eternal  theory  from  the  temporary  facts  of 
English  life  and  commerce  at  a  ])hase  of  singularly  rapid  transi¬ 
tion.  The  Eevisionists  were  dragooned  at  Dresden.  Strengthen¬ 
ing  their  advantage  with  a  vigorous  hand,  the  orthodox  leaders 
i  tuned  the  Press  as  Tudor  despotism  tuned  the  pulpits,  and  the 
Vorwdrts  was  purged  of  unorthodox  writers.  It  has  become 
;  more  and  more  an  organ  of  frenzied  vituperation — an  example  of 
^  what  Airs.  Meynell  calls  “the  exaggeration  which  wearies  out 
?  the  interest  it  is  intended  to  excite.”  The  party  has  been  torn 
by  personal  feuds  and  jealousies,  and  has  exposed  its  condition. 

I  There  are  those  who  despair  equally  of  the  grandiose  imposture 
^  of  Alarxist  infallibility  and  the  academic  impotence  of  the  realists. 
Professor  Jaures  reproaches  the  party  with  its  impotence,  for¬ 
getting  that  Parliamentary  government  does  not  exist  in 
Germany.  Air.  Bernard  Shaw  reproaches  the  party  for  its  re¬ 
spectability,  and  he  ignores  the  existence  of  the  German  Army. 
Average  opinion  in  this  country  has  always  had  an  exaggerated 
impression  of  Socialist  power  under  the  natural  belief  that  votes 
j  mean  in  the  Fatherland  what  they  mean  in  Great  Britain.  Foreign 
observers  of  closer  knowledge  rarely  realise  that  the  difficulty  of 
:  translating  Socialism  from  eloquence  to  legislative  action  is  more 
[  difficult  in  Germany  than  in  any  European  country  except 
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Russia.  If  Mr.  Shaw  were  a  dramatist  domiciled  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Rhine,  the  Kaiser  would  probably  denounce  his  plays 
as  anarchy  in  spangles,  and  would  doubtless  im])rove  upon  a 
recent  precedent  by  ordering  a  State  performance  of  Sherlock 
Holmes  to  encourage  the  virile  instincts  of  the  people. 

What  appears  certain  is  that  the  Social  Democratic  movement 
will  not  be  permanently  continued  on  the  present  lines.  In  any 
case,  it  should  still  be  saved  from  a  split,  so  long  and  so 
vainly  expected  among  the  hostile  parties,  by  the  exjrerience  and 
shrewdness  of  its  leaders,  by  its  own  unmatched  tradition  of 
political  discipline,  and  by  the  warnings  of  very  recent  Parlia¬ 
mentary  history.  The  National  Liberals  have  never  fully  re¬ 
covered  from  the  disruption  of  their  ranks  at  the  time  of  Bis¬ 
marck’s  break  with  free  trade.  The  Freisinnuje  have  never  won 
back  the  Parliamentary  importance  they  enjoyed  before  the  split 
upon  the  Army  Bill  in  1893.  These  are  object-lessons  not  likely 
to  be  unheeded.  Defeat  has  been  met  on  the  whole  in  an  ad¬ 
mirable  spirit.  There  is  a  firm  disposition  among  the  German 
Socialists  to  blame  themselves,  and  there  is  a  universal  demand 
for  a  revision  of  programme  and  methods.  But  will  “revision” 
mean  the  formal  adoption  of  “  Revisionism’’?  Nothing  is  less 
likely,  but  nothing  more  probable  than  that  the  orthodox  doctrine 
will  prove  in  practice  to  have  received  its  death-blow,  and  that 
the  traditional  tactics  during  the  next  few'  years  will  be  profoundly 
modified. 

The  profound  moral  w’eakness  of  German  Socialism, 
corresponding  to  the  self-contradictions  of  the  Marxist  theory 
itself,  is  that  it  is  a  party  neither  of  revolution  nor 
of  reform.  It  is  impotent  for  either  purpose.  It  has 
never  been  a  serious  party  of  revolution,  because  the  spirit  of 
the  barricades  has  never  existed  among  the  German  people. 
And,  ujwn  the  other  hand,  there  is  enough  military  force  in 
Prussia  east  of  the  Elbe  to  crush  revolt  in  the  cities  upon  the 
Communard  model.  The  dynasties  have  always  fallen  in  Paris; 
they  have  always  triumphed  in  Germany.  Herr  Bebel  himself 
acknowledged  at  the  Mannheim  Congress  last  autumn  that  the 
Imperial  Government  is  in  undoubted  command  of  the  situation. 
The  Social  Democratic  party  in  Germany  is,  in  short,  no  more 
of  a  revolutionary  organisation  than  is — shall  we  say ,  ‘  ‘  the  middle 
class  party’’  in  this  country.  We  waste  words  indeed  to  refer 
to  this  matter  even  for  the  purpose  of  dismissing  it.  The  Beds 
have,  nevertheless,  continued  to  cling  with  demoralising  insin¬ 
cerity  to  the  threats  and  phrases  of  melodramatic  revolution  on 
the  provincial  stage. 

As  little,  upon  the  other  hand,  are  German  Socialists  a  party 
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of  reform.  They  lived,  or  affected  to  live,  until  the  last  few 
years  under  the  belief  that  capitalism  was  moving  to  its  doom 
by  a  fatalistic  process  which  human  effort  could  neither  quicken 
nor  stay.  The  smaller  employers  would  be  devoured  by  the 
larger.  While  the  [xDwer  of  production  developed,  the  consuming 
capaeity  of  nations  owing  to  the  deepening  pauperisation  of  the 
groletariat  would  be  decreased  until  the  Tower  of  Babel,  as  it 
were,  crashed  and  vanished  in  a  gulf.  The  last  surviving  monster 
of  nuilti-millionaires  might  be  conceived  as  employing  half  the 
proletariat  to  build  a  higher  and  higher  structure,  and  the  other 
half  to  undermine  the  foundations.  More  literally,  the  capitalist 
State  could  not  be  mended,  and  would  end  itself.  Upon  this 
theory  there  was  clearly  no  room  for  political  action,  and  thi' 
organisation  of  the  Socialist  party  itself  was  a  grand  inconse¬ 
quence.  It  is  tolerably  safe  to  say  that  this  e)X)ch  of  thought 
is  definitely  closed,  and  with  its  termination  the  contemporary 
Socialist  movement  differs  as  widely  from  the  original  as  President 
Fallieres  from  Danton.  Since  there  is  no  longer  any  expecta¬ 
tion  of  the  economic  Judgment,  the  majority  of  German  work¬ 
men  are  bent  more  and  more  upon  immediate  results. 

The  refusal  of  the  Social  Democratic  group  to  co-operate  in 
positive  legislation  cannot  in  these  circumstances  be  indefinitely 
maintained.  At  present  Herr  Bebel’s  attitude  results  in  this 
paradox,  that  his  party  keeps  the  Conservatives  and  the  Centrum 
in  periiiaiient  control  of  the  Beichstag.  There  can  be  no  era  of 
constnictive  Radicalism  unless  the  ideal  of  a  United  Left  is  real¬ 
ised.  The  prospects  arc  not  hopeful.  Herr  Theodor  Barth  has 
been  the  strongest  preacher  of  the  Democratic  coalition.  He  is  so 
profoundly  discouraged  by  the  result  of  the  recent  elections  that 
he  has  announced  the  discontinuance  of  Die  Nation,  which  has 
so  long  been  the  best  weekly  review  upon  the  Continent.  The 
disapjX'arance  of  an  organ  as  attractive  as  it  was  able  is  deplored 
by  opponents  and  supporters  alike.  By  the  orthodox  Marxist 
Press  the  advances  of  the  extreme  Freisinnige  have  been 
furiously  repelled,  and  weaker  Radicals  are  the  distracted 
victims  of  the  reactionary  majority  to  which  they  nomin¬ 
ally  belong.  Much  may  depend  upon  the  action  of  Dr. 
Naumann,  in  w’hom  the  Reichstag  possesses  the  most  eloquent 
advocate  of  a  United  Left.  The  Socialist  debacle  may  prove  in 
the  further  event  not  to  have  destroyed  the  policy  of  Die  Nation, 
but  to  have  made  that  policy  a  practical  possibility.  Iqx)n  the 
time  required  for  its  evolution  and  the  process  by  which  it  may 
be  reached  no  one  would  venture  to  speculate. 

C.ALCHAS. 
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•  THE  UNKNOWN  ISLE.”  ^ 
Ax  Unpublished  Ciiaptek. 


Every  nation  seems  to  me  like  a  plant,  of  which  the  lower  class 
is  the  root,  the  middle  class  the  stem,  and  the  upper  class  the  flower. 
In  the  root  the  germ  of  its  defects  and  of  its  qualities  is  found,  the 
rough  outline  of  its  character. 

In  England  it  is  the  lower  class  that  I  specially  love.  The  people 
of  this  class  are  strong,  patient,  and  kind,  very  virile,  and  admirably 
prepared  for  the  work  of  the  pioneer.  Their  intelligence  is  neither 
keen  nor  brilliant,  but  sturdy,  practical,  and  with  a  capacity  for 
organising.  Great  forces  are  more  easy  to  discipline  than  lesser  ones. 
The  people  of  the  lower  class  obey  laws  and  rules  with  all  the  more 
docility  because  they  are  not  obliged  to  obey.  Two  currents  mode¬ 
rate  their  violent  and  primitive  instincts.  The  first  is  the  influence 
of  the  upper  classes,  the  contact  with  gentlemen  and  ladies.  The 
second  is  their  own  spirituality,  for  they  have  more  spirituality  than 
ideality.  The  Bible  is  an  accumulator  of  great  power,  a  sort  oi 
viaticum  for  these  people  and  a  marvellous  stay.  They  have,  as 

(1)  By  special  arrangement  with  the  author  the  above  chapter  is  published 
before  the  appearance  of  L'lle  inconnue  in  the  English  language. 

It  is  now  about  eight  years  since  Pierre  de  Coulevain’s  first  novel,  Nobless> 
americaine,  appeared.  It  attracted  the  notice  of  some  eminent  French  critics, 
and  won  for  its  author  an  Academy  prize.  Some  two  years  later  Eve  victorimr 
was  published,  and  w'as  a  still  greater  success.  The  French  Academy  awarded 
another  prize  to  Pierre  de  Coulevain.  Sur  la  Branche  is  the  title  of  the  third 
volume  by  this  clever  writer,  and  the  fame  of  this  novel  is  now  world-wide. 
It  has  been  published  in  six  languages,  and  in  France  has  reached  its  ninetieth 
edition.  There  is  a  noble  and  elevated  philosophy  running  through  the  whole 
story,  and  the  strong  optimistic  note  has  evidently  appealed  to  many  hearts, 
for  the  author  has  received  the  most  touching  letters  of  gratitude  from  all 
corners  of  the  earth.  In  consequence  of  the  great  success  of  that  book,  L’lU 
inconnue  was  awaited  anxiously.  The  French  volume  has  only  been  published 
a  few  months,  and  is  already  in  the  seventieth  edition.  The  author  has  been 
fortunate  enough  to  give  it  to  the  world  at  the  right  moment.  The  great 
International  movement  has  led  to  the  Entente  cordiale  betw'een  England  and 
France,  and  these  two  nations  which  know  so  little  of  each  other  are  studied 
by  Pierre  de  Coulevain  in  L'lle  inconnue.  The  author  is  a  keen  observer,  who 
loves  both  countries  dearly,  and  who  sees  distinctly  the  faults  and  qualities  of 
both,  and  realises  how  truly  the  one  is  the  complement  of  the  other. 

“While  writing  this  book,”  says  Pierre  de  Coulevain,  “the  two  great  nations 
have  appeared  before  me  as  they  really  are,  as  two  units  of  combat  and  pro¬ 
gress  in  universal  life,  as  two  units  of  combat  in  the  hands  of  God.  I  have 
seen  them  struggling  and  working,  not  for  themselves,  but  for  the  divine  work 
of  which  they  are  a  part.  I  have  seen  the  psychical  currents  which  unite 
them,  the  incessant  interchange  of  their  forces,  the  far-reaching  and  yet  different 
radiations  from  their  different  souls.  The  sight  has  been  a  fine  one,  and  I 
leave  it  regretfully.  .  .  .” — Alys  Hallard. 
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yet,  neither  taste  nor  the  artistic  sense,  but  they  possess,  in  a  very 
iiigh  degree,  comprehension  of  justice,  of  liberty,  and  pride  of  their 
individuality.  This  is  indeed  the  great  obstacle  to  the  progress  of 
!  Socialism  with  them. 

For  their  country  they  have  unlimited  ambition,  and  no  effort  and 
no  sacrifice  would  cost  them  too  much  in  order  to  keep  that  in  the 
foreground.  They  must  have  at  their  head  the  man  who  is  the 
best  bom  and  of  the  highest  rank.  They  would  not  be  at  all  content 
to  be  represented  by  a  man  of  the  middle  class.  For  the  people, 
as  indeed  for  the  whole  nation,  the  King  incarnates  the  idea  of 

■  country  in  the  same  way  as  the  Union  Jack,  hence  the  people’s 
‘  respect  and  loyalisrn.  They  have  also,  I  fancy,  the  feeling  that  the 

King  belongs  to  them  individually,  that  he  does  the  business  of  the 
country,  and  consequently  the  business  of  the  people.  The  filial 
sentiment  they  had  for  Queen  Victoria  was  the  most  touching  thing 
to  see.  The  only  country  in  w  hich  it  is  good  to  be  a  queen  or  a  horse 
is  England,  and  in  saying  this  I  mean  to  pay  a  tribute  to  its  loyalty 
and  its  humaneness. 

There  is  a  certain  tendency  in  the  masses  towards  the  romantic, 
a  great  need  of  emotion.  Thousands  of  brains  are  occupied  in  supply¬ 
ing  them  with  artificial  emotion,  and  they  consume  an  alarming 
ijuantity  of  penny  novels,  their  own  special  accumulators.  Their 
intellectual  nourishment  is  poor,  but  clean. 

.\s  though  they  know  instinctively  that  birth  and  marriage  are 
only  sources  of  sorrow  for  them,  these  events  are  scarcely  fHcd  at 
i  all.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  spared  for  funerals. 

I  In  England  the  man  of  the  people  accomplishes  his  task  w  ithout 
any  enthusiasm,  but  with  a  dogged  perseverance.  The  conscious¬ 
ness  of  his  strength  and  a  generous  instinct  prompt  him  to  aid  the 
;  weak,  and  no  one  is  more  ready  to  give  a  helping  hand.  ...  A  great 

1  number,  too,  are  drunken  brutes,  who  sink  to  the  gutter,  who  drag 

their  families  there  with  them,  and  who  will  die  there.  There  are 
more  of  these  human  wastrels  in  England  than  anywdiere  else.  I 
'  have  often  stopped  in  front  of  these  sleeping  vagabonds,  great  fellows 
of  six  feet,  with  warm,  swarthy  complexion  and  low  forehead.  This 
slumber  of  the  vanquished  revealed  to  me  moral  weakness  and  pow'er- 
ful  animality.  Some  tones  of  light-coloured  skin  w’ere  to  be  seen 
under  the  dirt,  and  an  expression  of  naive  child-like  kindliness  per¬ 
sisted  through  their  degradation.  When  I  look  at  them  my  heart  is 
H  always  full  of  tenderness  and  pity.  The  hooligan  terrifies  me  less 

than  the  French  apache.  In  the  former  there  is  something  of  the 

lion,  and  in  the  latter  something  of  the  tiger. 

.  In  the  Unknown  Isle  the  man  of  the  people  smokes  a  pipe,  driidis 

■  gin,  whisky,  and  beer,  and  all  this  contributes  to  make  him  heavy 
and  grave.  He  is  more  inclined  to  deliberate,  and  does  not  reply  to 

.  anything  in  a  hare-brained  way.  Artifice  is  almost  foreign  to  his 
character.  He  thinks  it  is  only  good  for  women.  He  likes  to  go 
straight  to  the  bottom  of  things.  His  natural  causticity  and  humor- 
i  E  E  2 
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istic  vein  amuse  me  immensely.  His  philosophy,  made  up  of  common 
sense  and  irony,  reminds  one  of  that  of  Shakespeare,  or  to  be  just 
that  of  Shakespeare  comes  in  a  direct  line  from  him. 

In  England  the  woman  of  the  lower  class  is  inferior  to  the  French¬ 
woman.  Her  life  is  very  much  sadder.  Her  work  is  to  supply 
number.  When  one  sees  her,  haggard-looking  and  faded,  at  her 
wash-tub,  surrounded  by  her  little  brood,  one  can  no  longer  thiuk 
of  reproaching  her  for  letting  her  husband  go  to  work  badly  fed  and 
badly  clothed.  Many  of  these  women  are  brave  creatures,  and  one 
wonders  ho\A',  with  only  two  hands,  they  get  through  so  much  work. 
They  have  a  right  to  the  first  place  in  the  history  of  human  mai-tyrs. 
The  English  crowd  is  very  much  mixed  and  crossed,  so  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  type  is  becoming  more  and  more  rare.  Ugliness  pre¬ 
dominates,  an  ugliness  that  is  often  monkey-like,  the  nose  and  mouth 
betraying  a  great  deal  of  animality.  Here  and  there,  however,  one 
sees  faces  with  pure  features  of  perfect  oval  and  a  wonderful  colour¬ 
ing,  which  seem  to  belong  to  a  higher  humanity. 

In  France  the  people  have  an  entirely  different  temperament. 
They  are  feminine  to  the  very  marrow.  Their  higher  faculties  are 
more  developed,  their  character  less  formed.  They  are  wanting  in 
initiative  and  in  perseverance.  They  are  both  malleable  and  indocile, 
and  are  rebellious  to  discipline  as  no  other  people  are.  Their  strength 
is  uneven,  because  it  is  in  the  nerves  rather  than  in  the  muscles  and. 
like  children,  they  can  be  lured  by  words.  They  have  more  ideality 
than  spirituality.  The  religious  sentiment  is  lacking  in  them.  Their 
light  mind,  incapable  of  concentration,  could  not  mount  towards  God 
without  the  help  of  religion.  When  they  have  no  religion  they  live 
and  die  in  coarse  indifference.  In  politics,  their  judgment  has  been 
systematically  warped.  The  Head  of  the  State,  whom  they  nominate 
themselves  (or  at  least  they  believe  they  do),  has  no  prestige  for 
them.  They  scarcely  even  take  their  hats  off  as  he  passes.  One 
day,  near  the  Elysee,  I  overheard  a  workman  say  as  he  watched  the 
President  coming  out  of  the  Palace:  “After  all,  he  is  only  a 
bourgeois."  The  people  will  never  associate  this  bourgeois  with  their 
country  and  their  flag.  There  is  nothing  more  to  applaud,  nothing 
to  excite  enthusiasm,  and  so  they  keep  their  cheers  now  for  foreign 
sovereigns.  Did  not  Providence  w'ant  to  teach  our  people  in  this 
way  to  do  without  the  splendour  of  processions,  of  royal  pomp,  of 
primitive  accessories,  in  order  to  hmd  them  to  applaud  the  works- 
and  deeds  of  the  man,  instead  of  the  man  himself?  Is  this  not  a 
lesson  that  they  are  learning? 

The  English  people  try  to  mount,  to  copy  those  above  them.  With 
us  the  people  are  free  from  snobbism.  They,  on  the  contrary,  want 
to  bring  down  to  their  level  the  people  of  the  classes  above  them,  and 
they  cordially  hate  the  bourgeois. 

Individually  our  man  of  the  people  is  interesting  and  very  curious 
to  .study.  Whether  superior  or  inferior  to  his  English  brother  1 
cannot  tell,  but  he  is  different  and  very  different.  In  the  first  place 
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he  is  more  a  smoker  of  cigai’ettes  than  of  the  pipe.  His  drinks  are 
more  varied  and  lighter,  giving  him  a  different  kind  of  strength  and 
a  different  kind  of  intoxication.  He  is  a  bom  loiterer,  but  his  loiter¬ 
ing  often  proves  to  be  fertile.  He  works  with  less  assiduity  than  the 
Britisher,  but  with  more  care  and  taste.  We  see  him  stand  back 
and  put  his  head  on  one  side  and  then  the  other  whilst  judging  his 
work,  no  matter  how  humble  it  may  be,  and  this  gesture  reveals 
the  artist  within  him. 

He  is,  I  believe,  a  better  father  and  a  better  husband  than  the 
Englishman — at  any  rate,  he  is  more  agreeable  in  these  two  qualities. 
He  puts  a  certain  refinement  into  his  love,  and  with  him  affection 
often  subdues  his  animality.  He  is  capable  of  deep  affection  for  his 
gosses  and  for  his  hourgeoise ,  as  he  calls  his  children  and  his  wife. 
His  hourgeoise !  She  is  indeed  an  admirable  creature.  She  always 
bears  half,  if  not  three-quarters,  of  the  burden  of  life,  and  she  protects 
the  little  brood  and  the  home.  Shrewd,  valiant,  and  prudent,  she 
exercises  a  very  real  influence  over  the  decisions  of  her  husband. 
He  does  not  vote  until  he  has  “  talked  things  over  with  her.”  She 
prides  herself  on  turning  her  husband  out  well,  on  seeing  him  w^ell 
dressed.  The  meals  that  she  takes  him  to  his  place  of  work  are 
most  appetising.  Thanks  to  her  there  is  no  workman  more  comfort¬ 
able  than  the  French  workman,  and  if  it  were  not  for  alcoholism 
there  would  be  none  happier.  With  marvellous  intuition  she  some¬ 
times  divines  the  vocation  of  one  or  other  of  her  children,  and  at 
the  price  of  a  hundred  sacrifices  she  puts  him  on  the  road  to  fortune, 
perhaps  even  to  fame.  Numbers  of  bourgeois  are  twice  over  the  sons 
of  their  mother. 

The  wife  and  daughter  of  our  working  class  are  great  values  for 
our  country,  and  to  its  shame  the  laws  do  not  protect  them  suffi 
ciently. 

I  cannot  say  that  our  working  class  is  strong,  patient,  and  good, 
but  I  will  say  that  it  is  wonderful. 

All  classes  of  society  produce  refuse  and  dregs.  In  France  the 
dregs  of  the  low'er  strata  are  perhaps  less  thick  than  those  of  the 
same  strata  in  England.  They  contain  more  femininity,  more  subtle 
poisons,  hut  also  valuable  ferments.  When  they  have  been  worked 
afresh  by  divine  agents  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  they  will  both  give 
various  resultants. 

It  is  certainly  in  the  middle  class,  in  the  stem  of  the  nation-plant, 
that  the  maximum  of  forces  is  found.  In  England  and  in  France 
from  the  nodes  of  this  stem  spring  three  classes  of  individuals : 
the  lower  middle  class,  the  middle  class,  and  the  upper  middle  class. 

In  the  lower  middle  class  the  wife  does  not,  as  a  rule,  help  her 
husband  in  his  work.  He  must  maintain  her,  according  to  Anglo- 
Saxon  principles.  If  he  cannot  do  this  she  feels  that  she  is  humi¬ 
liated.  The  worst  of  it  is  she  is  a  very  bad  housekeeper.  She  is 
utterly  ignorant  of  that  art  in  which  the  Frenchwoman  is  past  mis¬ 
tress,  namely,  to  do  much  with  little.  Growth  is  slower  with  our 
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neighbours  than  with  us.  In  this  class  the  higher  faculties  are 
in  the  most  embryonic  stage.  Snobbism,  on  the  contrary,  is  getting 
more  and  more  marked.  People  in  this  class  are  beginning  to  stand 
on  tip-toes  in  order  to  see  those  above  them  and  copy  them.  Pol- 
lowing  the  example  they  thus  see,  a  certain  discipline  of  life  is 
observed,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  do  the  correct  thing,  such, 
for  instance,  as  to  make  some  change  in  dress  for  the  evening  meal, 
to  go  away  for  week-ends  and  to  invite  one’s  friends  to  the  house. 
This  class,  too,  is  beginning  to  feel  the  need  of  change  of  air.  It 
belongs  to  a  special  sect  in  religion,  and  takes  pride  in  attending 
the  church  or  chapel  thereof.  The  Sabbath  day  is  strictly  observed, 
and  the  husband  pompously  attends  divine  worship  dressed  in  a 
black  coat  and  wearing  a  tall  hat,  whilst  the  wife  puts  on  her  best 
dress.  Religion  and  politics  are  the  two  principal  subjects  of  con¬ 
versation  outside  business.  In  short,  the  people  of  this  class  are 
very  simple,  very  ignorant,  and  very  virtuous. 

The  French  lower  middle  class  has  not  the  same  characteristics. 
It  is  more  brilliant,  more  active,  and  more  prosperous.  The  woman 
is  the  soul  of  it.  In  this  class  she  is  truly  the  partner  of  the  man, 
and  she  is  often  superior  to  him.  In  the  provinces,  wdiile  the  hus¬ 
band  is  playing  cards  or  sipping  his  absinthe  she  is  attending  to 
business,  without  any  detriment  to  her  household.  She  works 
eagerly  for  the  sake  of  filling  the  stocking  in  which  her  daughters 
are  to  find  their  wedding  dow’ry,  her  sons  a  nest  egg,  and  often 
wealth,  for  in  many  cases  she  does  actually  fill  the  stocking. 

On  this  step  of  the  social  ladder  we  stand  first  as  regards  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  children,  who  are  urged  on  pitilessly  with  their  studies, 
are  more  advanced  than  English  children,  more  developed  intel¬ 
lectually,  but,  as  they  are  deprived  of  athletic  sports,  they  are  less 
vigorous  and  less  hardy. 

The  man  of  the  lower  middle  class  has  no  religious  sentiment. 
He  leaves  church  to  his  wife,  if,  indeed,  he  does  not  object  to  her 
attending  too.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  very  keen  about  politics, 
and  all  the  more  so  as  he  is  aware  that  he  has  become  an  important 
factor  in  them. 

With  its  industry  and  its  indefatigable  work  this  class  enriches 
France.  It  produces,  too,  more  intellectual  values  than  the  corre¬ 
sponding  English  class.  Its  homes  are  kept  warm  by  affection  and 
enlivened  by  natural  wdt  and  a  great  exuberance  of  life.  It  is  here 
that  the  most  virtue  and  real  happiness  exist. 

The  keystone  of  England,  as  well  as  of  France,  is  the  middle 
class.  The  forces  which  come  from  the  people  and  from  the  lower 
middle  class,  together  wuth  determined  ambition,  accomplish  marvels. 
Each  of  the  two  nations  is  making  an  effort  and  working  eagerly. 
They  both  have  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  reward  at  the  top  of  the 
greasy  pole.  The  Britishers  mount  it  with  a  slower  but  more 
regular  movement  than  w'e  do.  In  great  material  work  they  surpass 
us;  in  intellectual  work  we  are  superior  to  them.  In  England  the 
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mentality  of  this  class  is  simple,  strong,  admirably  disciplined  and 
cultured,  full  of  prejudices,  but  philistine  and  bourgeois  to  a  supreme 
degree.  Besides  this  the  people  of  this  class  are  very  religious, 
ambitious  for  respectability  and  consideration,  and  extremely  snob¬ 
bish. 

The  younger  generation  has  fortunately  an  existence  of  its  own 
at  present,  and  throws  some  brilliancy  over  this  mediocrity.  Be¬ 
tween  the  generation  of  the  parents  and  children  an  enormous  leap 
has  been  made.  The  latter,  by  an  unexpected  bound,  have  escaped 
from  a  whole  crowd  of  tiresome  and  out-of-date  conventionalities. 

In  the  middle  class  in  France  there  is  more  of  the  higher  life, 
more  intuition,  less  discipline,  and  less  individual  initiative.  Forces 
are  not  mustered  as  well  as  in  England.  The  French  middle  class 
does  not  understand  economising  time,  but  it  knows  how  to  economise 
money.  The  same  narrow'iiess  of  ideas  is  to  be  found  as  in  England, 
and  the  same  Puritanism.  In  France  the  middle  class  is  not  snob¬ 
bish,  but  ridiculously  exclusive. 

On  both  sides  of  the  Channel  there  is  more  religion  and  morality 
in  this  class  than  in  the  others. 

******* 

We  are  now'  at  the  extremity  of  the  stem,  the  upper  middle  class. 
The  sap  has  risen,  and  mentalities  have  developed.  Ambition  and 
emulation  have  become  more  ardent  and  the  struggle  more  severe. 
.\11  have  begun  to  w'ant  comfort,  luxury,  beauty.  Political  and 
worldly  passions,  a  crowd  of  fresh  elements  have  come  into  play. 
For  the  sake  of  arriving  more  quickly  at  the  goal,  everyone  has  got 
rid  of  a  quantity  of  scruples  and  sentiments,  and  honesty  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum. 

In  England  the  effort  is  more  particularly  in  the  direction  of  money 
and  social  position.  In  France  there  are  more  minds  turned  towards 
the  ideal.  Our  neighbours  make  more  material  wealth  and  we  more 
artistic  wealth ;  we  make  more  light,  more  gaiety,  and  perhaps  more 
happiness  too. 

******* 

The  flow'er!  We  have  now  arrived  at  that.  It  has  been  very 
difficult  to  follow,  even  superficially,  the  mounting  of  the  sap.  I 
have  felt,  all  the  time,  without  seeing  the  millionth  part  of  it,  the 
immensity  of  the  labour  of  Nature  and  of  man.  This  labour  must 
necessarily  end  in  the  creation  of  an  elite .  All  these  forces  put  into 
activity  must  surely  produce  beings  more  refined,  richer  clothing, 
more  luxurious  abodes.  The  great  accumulators  of  art  and  thought 
must  have  a  place  worthy  of  them,  improved  harmony,  therefore, 
must  surely  be  heard  and  understood. 

This  human  flow^er,  composed  of  what  in  England  is  termed  the 
upper  ten  thousand,  is  neither  idle  nor  favorised.  It  has  to  restore 
to  its  stem  and  to  its  root  the  juices  that  it  has  received.  It  is 
subject  to  maladies,  it  has  blemishes,  its  calyx  contains  more  poisons 
and  sorrows  than  anyone  would  imagine. 
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This  flower,  which  represents  society,  seems  to  me  to  be  strangely 
variegated.  It  has  petals  of  a  rich,  sombre  colour — the  old  aristo. 
cracy,  the  old  middle  class,  provincial  aristocracy ;  then  it  has 
startling  petals,  shaded  in  an  extraordinary  way — smart  society  in 
England  and  the  new  aristocracy  in  France.  These  shades  are  the 
effects  of  the  epoch  of  transition  through  which  we  are  now  passing. 

In  England  the  transition  is  marked  by  the  marriage  of  the.  aristo¬ 
cracy  with  the  upper  middle  class — a  forced  marriage  if  ever  there 
was  one — and  by  the  American  invasion. 

Badly  cultivated  estates  have  year  by  year  yielded  less  and  less, 
the  necessaries  of  life  have  considerably  increased,  and  some  of  the 
English  aristocracy  have  found  themselves  face  to  face  with  ruin. 
Some  of  them  have  been  obliged  to  sell  their  country  houses  and 
estates  to  owners  of  freshly  accjuired  wealth ;  others,  more  shrewd 
have  asked  to  be  taken  in  tow  by  financiers  and  business  men. 
Their  request  has  been  granted,  but  not  gratuitously.  The  business 
men  have  given  the  impoverished  grands  seigneurs  an  interest  in 
their  own  speculations  and  have  helped  them  to  get  rich.  In  return 
for  this  they  have  borrowed  the  prestige  of  the  aristocrats,  put  their 
names  down  as  members  of  their  committees,  and  have  bound  them 
morally  and  materially  to  their  own  fortune.  Through  them  they 
have  managed  to  get  titles  and  to  penetrate  into  society.  All  this 
has  been  like  a  certain  French  song;  — 

Donne  nioi  de  quoi  que  t’as 

T'auras  de  quoi  que  j’ai. 

Then,  too,  dukes  and  lords  have  married  the  daughters  of  bankers 
and  of  manufacturers.  Alen  of  the  middle  class  have  entered  the 
House  of  Lords,  dynasties  of  baronets  have  been  created,  red  and 
blue  blood  has  mingled,  and  money,  which  is  more  powerful  in  Eng¬ 
land  than  in  any  other  nation  of  Europe,  has  worked  the  fusion  of 
the  two  rival  races.  The  aristocracy  has  been  saved,  but  obliged 
to  receive  and  to  invite  those  who  have  saved  it,  so  that  it  now 
somewhat  resembles  a  half-drowned  man  who  is  rescued,  but  con¬ 
demned  ever  after  to  wear  his  lifebelt.  This  is  all  rather  ugly.  The 
foreign  elements  introduced  by  Nature  into  the  English  ('Utc  have 
created  a  fresh  ebullition  there,  and  completed  the  disaggregation 
commenced  a  long  time  ago.  Good  society  had  continued  travelling 
in  the  family  coach  and  had  lost  contact  with  the  younger  genera¬ 
tions,  the  generations  which  took  the  train.  Its  prudery  amused  the 
whole  world  ;  its  nari’owness  of  ideas,  its  prejudices,  and  its  Puritanism 
saturated  the  atmosphere  of  all  England  with  ugliness  and  dulness. 
From  this  very  dulness  sprang  “  Smart  Society,”  just  in  the  same 
way  as  mosquitoes  come  from  stagnant  water. 

The  emancipated  daughter  is  now  burning,  with  wild  joy,  all 
that  her  parents  and  ancestors  had  adored,  and  she  evinces  decided 
taste  for  forbidden  fruit,  for  the  most  severely  forbidden  kind  of  fruit. 
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I  At  present  everything  is  spoken  of  openly  in  England.  The 
^  Divorce  Court  scandals  are  discussed  in  ordinary  conversation  as 
^  well  as  the  smaller  everyday  scandals.  And  such  things  are  a  hun- 
l  Jred  times  more  ugly  and  crude  in  English  than  in  French. 

Formerly  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  was  a  subject  of  self- 
I  glorification;  to-day  people  boast  of  not  observing  it.  In  the  place 
?  of  cant,  vice  is  vaunted  because  vice  has  now  become  “  smart." 
f  Modern  society  has  a  few  curious  feminine  types :  the  turf  woman, 

=  the  athletic  girl,  and  the  bridge  woman.  The  latter  is  a  kind  of 
nevrosce  who  spends  whole  days  with  cards  in  her  hands,  and  often 
'  her  nights  too.  She  forgets  the  hours  of  meals  and  all  her  engage- 
t  ments.  There  is  nothing  but  the  rubber  in  her  existence.  She  not 
►  only  has  dressmakers’  bills  but  gambling  debts.  Certain  cheque- 
E  books  would  show  how  she  pays  them. 

i  Those  who  study  English  society  of  our  times  will  not  be  able  to 
pass  over  in  silence  the  evils  of  bridge.  These  evils  are  enormous, 
and  reveal  an  immoderate  need  of  and  desire  for  money. 

The  influence  of  these  modern  ways  and  customs  is  evident.  After 
'  an  excess  of  conventionalism,  an  excess  of  independence  has  been 
;  arrived  at.  Each  person  acts  according  to  his  or  her  own  idea. 

Some  people  still  cling  to  the  past,  holding  on  to  it  by  an  infinite 
;  number  of  small  threads,  which  they  have  not  dared  to  cut  asunder, 

[  whilst  others  have  severed  all  their  cables.  Social  etiquette  has 
i  become  perfectly  fantastic.  In  the  same  family,  for  instance,  parents 
perhaps  wear  mourning  for  a  relative,  and  their  children  consider 
themselves  free  to  dispense  with  the  obligation  for  themselves. 

Good  society  has  been  driven  back  to  a  secondary  place,  but  it  is 
*  still  there.  Without  being  aware  of  it,  it  is  being  worked  upon  by 
invisible  forces,  and  it  will  gradually  enter  into  the  modern  move¬ 
ment.  In  the  meantime  it  serves  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  present. 

I  It  is  only  fair  to  own,  too,  that  under  the  influence  of  this  new 
:  spirit  the  Unknown  Isle  has  a  more  brilliant  aspect,  its  atmosphere 
[  is  less  grey. 

As  to  the  French  aristocracy,  half  of  it  is  still  plunged  in  its 
j  hundred  years’  sleep.  The  other  half  has  entered  into  the  modern 

■  amalgamation,  and  this  amalgamation  forms  a  sort  of  new  aris- 
.  ‘oeracy  which  is  our  “  smart  society.’’ 

!  Poor  noblemen  marry  either  wealthy  daughters  of  the  middle  class 
I  or  Americans.  These  women,  coming  from  classes  which  have 

■  worked  their  way  up,  are  longing  for  grandeur,  luxury,  amusements. 

i  Nature  does  not  work  miracles.  She  is  a  slow  weaver,  and  these 
new  grandes  dames  are  not  yet  ripe.  This  is  scarcely  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at.  It  is  difficult  at  the  Concoiirs  Hippique,  and  at  the  races, 
I  to  distinguish  them  from  the  de mi-mondaines . 

i  The  vulgarity  which  emanates  from  this  ensemble  of  people  and 
things  is  communicated  by  infiltrations  to  the  intermediary  strata, 
and  we  are  losing,  more  and  more,  that  good  tone  which  was  the  char- 
I  acteristic  of  our  country. 
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Just  as  in  England,  we  have,  side  by  side  with  these  society 
people  of  the  extreme  type,  high-minded  and  cultured  men  and 
women  who  act  as  living  dykes  and  prevent  a  complete  swamp. 

Thanks  to  our  literature  and  to  the  demi-rnondaincs  who  are  seen 
at  all  our  public  gatherings,  we  now  have  a  reputation  which  we  are 
fai’  from  deserving.  The  morality  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  more 
austere,  purer  than  the  morality  of  the  Latin  race,  but  its  im¬ 
morality  is  infinitely  worse.  In  French  immorality  there  is  more 
froth  than  substance,  and  in  English  immorality  there  is  more  sub¬ 
stance  than  froth. 

However  this  may  be,  the  amalgamation  of  various  classes,  both 
with  us  and  with  our  neighbours,  does  not  fail  to  produce  a  great 
deal  of  scum  and  of  foul  scum. 

A  Chinese  proverb  says  that  nations  are  like  fish,  they  begin  to 
go  bad  from  the  head  downwards.  If  this  be  so,  England  and  France 
are  in  a  very  unsound  state.  Unsound  they  certainly  are,  but  they 
both  possess  immense  reserves  of  good  forces,  capable  of  asepticising 
them  morally.  The  most  efficacious  of  these  forces  is  assuredly  the 
humanitarian  current.  Wherever  that  is  most  active,  there  is  more 
health,  more  power,  and  more  greatness. 

The  American  invasion  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  fine  illustration  of 
that  movement  of  the  weaver’s  shuttle,  which  I  discern  in  everything. 

Towards  the  seventeenth  century.  Providence,  deeming  that  the 
English  ant-hill  was  too  crowded,  drove  away  some  swarms  of  in¬ 
dividuals  and  guided  them  in  the  direction  of  America.  When  once 
there  they  organised  themselves  afresh  into  a  society,  but  with  wider 
laws.  They  made  roads,  constructed  bridges,  and  built  cities  on 
plans  somewhat  different  from  those  of  the  mother  country.  Thanks 
to  unfettered  activity  and  to  the  fertility  of  a  virgin  soil,  they  rapidly 
amassed  enormous  wealth. 

The  Star  of  Tjiberty  had  attracted  the  fathers  to  the  New  World. 
The  Star  of  grandeurs,  the  prestige  of  traditions  brought  their  descen¬ 
dants  back  again  to  the  Old  World.  The  initial  movement  was  given 
by  the  women.  A  good  number  among  them  set  out  with  the  fixed 
intention  of  winning  for  themselves  certain  distinctions  which  their 
democratic  country  could  not  offer  them.  They  arrived  with  power¬ 
ful  weapons,  namely,  youth,  beauty,  money.  Society’s  wnrm-eaten 
doors  could  not  long  resist  the  assault  of  these  women,  and  when 
once  the  latter  were  inside  those  doors  they  did  not  go  out  sigain. 

The  grandsons  and  great-grandsons  of  those'  men  who  had  crossed 
the  ocean  in  sailing-boats  and  later  on  on  the  decks  of  packet-boats, 
started  for  the  klother-isle  on  princely  yachts,  and  arrived  there  as 
silver,  steel,  or  petroleum  kings,  millionaires,  and  archmillionaires. 

The  contrast  between  this  going  away  and  the  return  seems  to 
me  marvellous.  Mother  England  does  not  look  upon  it  all  with 
the  same  philosophy.  She  suffers  when  she  sees  American  women 
occupying  the  old  homes,  and  bearing  the  historic  names  which  ought 
to  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  her  own  daughters.  She  bears  American 
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women  a  grudge  for  destroying  the  integrity  of  lier  race,  the  purity 
of  her  language.  She  holds  them  responsible  for  the  vulgarity  which 
distresses  her  eyes  and  ears.  She  is,  above  all,  humiliated  to  see 
Yankees  influencing  the  City  markets  and  holding  in  check  England’s 
commercial  jwwer.  She  cannot  forgive  those  States  which  are  her 
issue  and  have  nevertheless  shaken  off  her  yoke. 

On  seeing  English  and  American  women  together,  one  is  surprised 
at  the  change  that  transplantation  and  mixed  marriages  can  produce 
in  a  comparatively  short  time  in  individuals  of  the  same  race.  These 
Anglo-Saxon  half-sisters  do  not  care  much  for  each  other,  and  they 
understand  each  other  still  less.  The  elder  sister,  unconsciously 
perhaps,  envies  the  younger  one  her  chic,  her  brilliant  beauty,  her 
dainty  hands  and  feet,  her  independence  and,  above  all,  her  dollars. 
The  younger  sister  envies  the  elder  one  her  distinction,  her  parch¬ 
ments,  her  traditions.  The  Englishwoman  declares  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  woman  is  superficial,  that  she  has  no  soul.  The  American 
woman  jeers  at  the  English  woman’s  prejudices,  at  her  conjugal 
submission,  her  taste,  her  affectations.  The  sharp  tone  and  the 
brusqueness  of  the  American  w'oman  irritate  the  English  woman,  and 
the  former’s  nasal  voice  gives  the  latter  goose  flesh.  In  spite  of  this 
curious  antipathy  they  are  destined  to  have  considerable  influence 
over  each  other. 

The  American  woman  in  England  has  success,  both  as  a  woman 
and  heiress.  She  entered  Society  like  a  whirlwind,  and  took  it,  so 
to  speak,  by  surprise,  for  her  moment  had  come.  To  arrive  at  the 
right  moment,  what  a  trump  card  that  is  for  anyone !  The  English¬ 
man  soon  fell  under  the  charm  of  the  American  woman’s  beauty 
and  elegance.  She  amuses  him  generally  by  her  frank  speech  and 
her  extraordinary  theories.  Her  first  care  is  to  teach  him  that 
.yam  was  created  solely  to  love  and  serve  Eve.  He  had  always 
believed  just  the  contrary.  She  demands  his  homage,  his  attentions; 
she  tyrannises  over  him  mercilessly,  and  holds  the  sugar  plum  high 
above  his  head.  He  is  quite  willing  to  agree  that  the  treatment 
is  good  for  him.  This  rough  American  flirtation  gives  him  the  sen¬ 
sation  of  struggle,  and  is  an  agreeable  change  from  the  tender  flirta¬ 
tions  he  had  known  hitherto.  From  the  day,  though,  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  woman  puts  her  head  into  the  conjugal  noose,  he  tightens  it 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Old  World  and  once  more  becomes  lord 
and  master.  Nothing  is  left  for  the  captive  but  to  submit  or  to 
divorce.  When  once  she  has  placed  on  her  head  the  tiara  of  a 
peeress,  she  would  not  give  it  up  again,  even  though  it  should 
become  a  tiara  of  thorns. 

Between  Anglo-American  husbands  and  wives,  I  have  observed 
the  same  incomprehensions  as  in  the  Latin-American  marriages. 
With  the  latter  the  difficulties  are  perhaps  not  so  painful,  as  the 
hatin  is  less  brutal  in  his  selfishness. 

When  once  she  is  married,  the  American  woman  makes  the  most 
touching  efforts  to  assimilate  herself,  and  even  to  Anglicise  herself. 
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Some  of  these  women  try  to  imitate  the  British  demeanour,  accent 
and  affectations. 

In  her  role  as  hostess  in  the  English  ancestral  home  the  Amerioaii 
woman  is  charming,  delicious,  but  not  grande  dame.  With  her 
inferiors,  her  servants,  her  tenants,  she  is  either  too  generous  or 
too  mean,  too  familiar  or  too  haughty.  She  does  not  understand 
them,  and  they  will  never  look  upon  her  as  anything  but  a  foreigner. 

In  spite  of  all  this.  Uncle  Sam’s  daughters  are  gaining  ground 
daily.  They  are  everywhere,  at  Court,  in  town,  in  the  country. 
Their  influence  is  becoming  more  and  more  obvious.  Numbers  oi 
their  phrases  are  now  used  in  everj'day  conversation.  They  have 
brought  about  the  increase  of  luxury  and  expenditure,  and  have  con¬ 
siderably  accelerated  the  movement  of  the  social  whirlpool.  Their 
impress  can  be  discerned  on  a  crowd  of  things.  The  aspect  oi 
London  even  has,  within  the  last  two  years,  been  greatly  .\mericai  • 
ised,  and  it  is  a  great  pity.  A  handful  of  pretty  millionaire  women 
has  sufficed  for  affecting  Old  England.  This  is  one  of  those  trairt 
of  humour  so  frequent  in  the  history  of  nations  and  of  individuals 
which  make  the  ideas  of  Providence  so  living  for  me. 

Pierre  de  Coulevain, 
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genuine  “trier,”  as  he  would  call  himself,  knows  that  the  arrival 
of  a  passable  reference  as  to  his  antecedents  will  cause  the  rigid 
fare  of  bread  and  water  served  out  in  the  shelter  to  he  supple- 
mented  daily  by  one  or  two  of  the  Mendicity  Society’s  food 
tickets,  which  are  honoured  in  half  a  hundred  coffee  shops,  some 
of  which  are  to  be  found  in  whatever  part  of  London  his  search 
for  work  may  take  him  ;  he  will  furthermore,  and  this  is  the 
important  point,  be  sure  of  getting  a  confidential  talk  over  his 
own  affairs  when  he  returns  to  the  House  of  Shelter  in  the 
evening  with  an  individual  sympathetic  human  being  (not  a 
committee),  whose  experience  of  similar  cases  will  provide  him 
not  only  with  encouragement,  but  with  suggestions  as  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem,  and  sometimes  wdth  just  exactly  the 
introduction  or  influence  which  will  bring  the  sought-for  job  to 
his  hands.  The  regular  routine  is  that  every  applicant  for  ad¬ 
mission  is  cross-examined  as  to  his  history,  and  asked  to  give 
references  if  possible,  or  the  names  of  those  who  will  speak  on 
his  behalf.  Letters  are  written  the  same  evening  to  the  refer¬ 
ences  given,  while  naval  and  military  discharges,  and  other 
testimonials  personally  carried  are  carefully  scrutinised.  Mod 
applicants  are  given  one  night’s  shelter,  for,  our  rules  being 
pretty  well  known,  a  good  deal  of  the  sorting  of  cases  as  between 
our  own  place  and  the  non-discriminating  refuges  goes  on  among 
the  men  themselves  before  they  select  their  proposed  lodging 
for  the  night.  The  changes  can  be  comfortably  rung  during  the 
winter  months  by  the  experts  between  various  establishments 
snugger  than  ours,  w’here  all  are  welcomed,  with  here  and 
there  a  selected  casual  ward  thrown  in;  besides,  it  some¬ 
times  pays  better  to  doze  over  the  fire  of  the  common 
lodging-house  till  turned  out  at  midnight,  and  then  reap  a  harvest 
from  the  good  people  who  give  largely  in  money  and  food  to  all 
and  sundry  they  meet  wmndering  about  the  streets.  There  is 
the  common  lodging-house  to  return  to  in  the  morning,  where 
a  quiet,  decently  behaved  cadger  may  again  sit  before  the  fire 
till  the  next  evening,  and  as  likely  as  not  by  that  time  he  has 
the  fourpence  in  his  pocket  which  will  pay  for  the  next  night’s 
doss.  The  last  time  an  attempt  was  made  to  take  a  census  of 
the  occupants  of  the  London  streets  at  night  it  was  found  that 
there  was  a  good  surplus  of  accommodation  for  the  wanderers 
in  the  casual  wards  and  refuges  of  all  sorts ;  I  do  not  think  it 
is  likely  to  be  different  now.  The  police  will  always  inform 
a  derelict  where  the  nearest  night-asylum  is,  so  that  there  must 
be  very  few  who  are  abroad  at  night  except  to  serve  some  purpose 
of  their  own.  When  our  shelter  wms  first  opened  I  do  not  think 
this  was  the  case,  but  since  then  there  has  been  a  great  develop- 
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nient  of  sheltering  work,  not  only  by  the  Salvation  and  Church 
\rinies,  but  by  others.  Some  who  reach  our  doors  are  so  ob- 
iously  more  suited  for  other  quarters  that  we  direct  them  to 
the  lodging  we  think  most  appropriate,  maybe  the  nearest  casual 
ard;  but  most  of  our  applicants  get  one  night’s  shelter,  and 
ith  some  of  these  that  is  the  end  of  our  hospitality,  because 
on  further  investigation,  or  the  demonstration  (which  may  reach 
us  in  a  post  or  two)  that  the  references  were  no  good  or  bogus 
ones,  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  can  be  of  no  further 
use.  The  one  night  may  be  stretched  to  two  in  doubtful  cases, 
but,  once  given  a  satisfactory  reference,  there  is  hardly  any 
limit  to  the  length  of  time  w’e  keep  the  man,  and  one  or  other 
of  us  adopts  him  as  his  own  particular  friend,  and  never  leaves 
hold  of  him  till  work  is  satisfactorily  found.  Our  guest  has 
merely  a  mattress  to  sleep  on  and  a  sheep’s  skin  to  cover  him 
in  a  well-warmed  room ;  tw'o  pounds  of  bread  is  all  the  food  he 
gets,  night  and  morning,  until  the  reference  arrives,  after  which 
the  food-tickets  above  mentioned  come  into  play.  There  is  a 
bath  with  hot  and  cold  water  at  the  service  of  any  inmate  who 
wishes  it.  No  rule  is  without  its  sensible  exceptions,  and  there 
is  a  class  of  man  we  are  glad  to  put  up,  w’ho,  being  a  casual  dock 
hand,  does  not  indulge  in  references,  but  has  either  an  A  or  a  B 
ticket,  which  means  w’ork  at  the  docks  when  there  is  enough 
to  be  had.  We  are  only  too  glad  to  tide  such  men  over  a  few 
bad  days,  and  our  superintendent  has  a  wonderful  knack  of 
'  running  the  rule  over  them  ’  ’  and  suggesting  who  is  worth 
having  and  who  is  not.  In  order  to  assist  men  in  their  efforts  to 
obtain  work,  we  often  have  to  see  that  they  are  provided  with 
decent  clothes,  or  to  purchase  tools  for  them  when  a  job  is  found, 
or  as  often  as  not  to  help  them  redeem  these  articles  from  pawn. 
There  is  one  respect  in  which  we  differ  from  some  similar 
institutions,  and  that  is  that  we  do  not  exploit  our  clients  by 
setting  them  to  work  at  no  wage  at  all,  or  merely  for  their  night’s 
lodging,  at  any  form  of  so-called  industry — wood-chopping  or  the 
like.  For  the  first  two  or  three  years  we  attempted  something 
of  the  kind,  but  abandoned  it  as  being  neither  business  nor 
charity,  but  an  unpractical  mixture  of  the  two.  Our  inmates 


are  turned  out  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  to  search  for 
straightforward  productive  w’ork,  not  kept  from  seeking  it  by 
a  travesty  of  industrial  conditions,  which  leads  to  no  permanent 
result,  and  probably  leads  to  the  underselling  of  some  legitimate 
trader.  The  same  applies  to  our  not  charging  even  a  fraction 
of  a  penny  for  the  night’s  lodging.  There  are  plenty  of  honest 
doss-house  keepers  who  have  to  live  by  that  business. 

Perhaps  I  shall  shock  some  rigid  philanthropists  when  I  say 
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that  there  is  no  rule  in  the  handling  of  our  concern  that  is  not 
to  he  broken  ruthlessly  if  occasion  demand  it,  and  that  there 
has  never  been  anything  approaching  to  a  committee,  which 
too  often  means  the  serving  up  of  so-called  “cases”  at  periodical 
most  unfestivc  hoards  for  dispassionate  collective  digestion  instead 
of  the  personal  contact  of  heart  and  hand  between  one  human 
being  and  a  second  one  particularly  in  need  of  help.  No  ruk 
prevented  our  undertaking  one  winter  the  entire  laying  out  of 
a  little  open  space  put  at  our  disposal  by  the  Metropolitan  Public 
Gardens  ^Association,  or  precluded  us  from  putting  “all  hands 
and  the  cook”  to  work  for  the  local  authority  at  clearing  snow 
from  the  streets  two  months  ago.  Nor  on  exceptionally  cold  or 
wet  nights,  especially  when  a  large  proportion  of  our  men  an 
“  reference  ”  men,  do  w'e  hesitate  to  serve  out  all  round  the  excel¬ 
lent  soup  which  we  receive  as  a  free  gift  every  winter  from 
the  Messrs.  Rothschild.  But  though  many  of  our  rules  are 
made  to  be  broken  on  occasions,  there  are  plenty  of  little 
“tricks  of  the  trade”  and  rules  of  thumb  for  newly-fledged 
helpers  to  draw  upon  in  dealing  with  the  human  material  before 
them,  and  these  are  garnered  from  the  experience  of  older  hands 
:ind  from  the  one  skilk^d  permanent  ofticial  w'e  boast.  The  per¬ 
sonal  equation  is  always  maintained  by  the  out-o’-work  being 
handed  over  to  a  particular  volunteer,  who  makes  it  his  business 
to  see  his  chosen  friend  through,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  takes 
a  special  pleasure  and  pride  in  doing  so.  In  a  large  proportion 
of  instances  this  partnership,  so  to  speak,  is  fruitful  of  sug¬ 
gestion  and  enterprise;  it  is  often  quite  difficult  in  the  result 
to  say  which  member  of  the  firm  was  really  responsible  for 
getting  matters  put  straight.  That  a  man  should  have  a  roof 
over  his  head,  enough  food  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  and 
a  trusty  friend  to  take  counsel  with  is  in  many  cases  just  the 
stimulus  required  in  order  to  enable  him,  standing  as  he  does 
on  the  border-line  between  independence  and  helplessness,  to 
plant  both  feet  firmly  on  the  right  side. 

'JNventy  years  ago  we  complained  that  the  casual  wards,  to 
which  such  a  man  as  has  just  been  described  might  drift,  did 
not  release  their  inmates  early  enough  in  the  morning  for  then! 
to  tind  a  day's  work,  thus  reproducing  day  by  day  the  same 
workless  conditions,  and  launching  the  derelict,  like  a  squirrel 
in  a  cage,  into  the  same  vicious  circle.  It  is  hardly  believable, 
but  true  nevertheless,  that  our  inquiries  this  winter  at  the 
nearest  casual  ward  have  elicited  the  reply  that  even  now  it 
is  not  the  usual  practice  to  let  the  men  go  until  about  nine  in 
the  morning  after  the  second  night  of  their  sojourn.  I 
believe  that  official  regulations  allow  the  master  of  the  casual 
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ward  to  release  men  earlier,  but  it  is  the  deplorable  practice 
still,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  not  to  do  so.  The  “casual”  is, 
perhaps  rightly,  made  to  do  a  day’s  w'ork  after  spending  a  night 
in  the  haven  the  State  provides,  but  after  the  second  night  he 
does  not  face  the  labour  market  till  after  the  hour  at  which 
most  jobs  for  the  day  have  been  given  away.  Finding  it  im¬ 
possible  after  twenty  years  of  private  and  public  protest  to  get 
this  deplorable  state  of  affairs  remedied  by  public  regulation,  we 
have  from  time  to  time  succeeded  by  private  arrangement  wdth 
a  neighbouring  casual  ward  in  getting  men  referred  to  us  who 
were  deemed  just  a  cut  above  the  “casual”  class,  while  we  on 
occasion  refer  to  the  casual  ward  individuals  whose  answers  to 
our  questions  or  previous  dealings  with  us  classified  them 
as  obviously  unhelpable  by  the  House  of  Shelter.  It  may  be 
possible  to  conceive  a  system  by  which  the  voluntary  work  of 
sifting  the  chaff  from  the  grain  might  be  done  in  the  casual 
wards,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  a  proceeding  would 
ultimately  attract  voluntary  help,  or  retain  the  freshness  and 
spontaneity  of  a  little  experiment  like  ours  in  handling  one  little 
corner  of  London’s  vast  social  problem. 

A  large  amount  of  good  can  be  done  and  really  in¬ 
teresting  experience  gained  by  anyone  who  will  trouble  even 
for  two  hours  a  week  to  visit  the  shelter  between  the  hours  of 
four  and  seven  p.m.,  and  establish  relations  with  one  or  two 
fellow  human  beings  whose  lot  in  life  happens  for  the  moment 
to  be  considerably  less  fortunate  than  his  own.  He  may  find 
himself  face  to  face  with  a  parson  brought  down  to  destitution 
through  drink;  an  ex-naval  officer,  through  illness  or  mis¬ 
fortune,  stranded  on  the  verge  of  the  abyss ;  a  feckless 
artist;  an  inventor  of  aeroplanes,  brilliant  but  so  far  un¬ 
productive  of  bread  and  butter  results ;  a  family  piper  want¬ 
ing  a  berth ;  a  schoolmaster  or  a  musician  in  want  of  employ¬ 
ment  ;  or  an  author  wfith  several  articles  accepted  by  re¬ 
putable  publishers,  but  at  present  unpaid  for  (I  mention  instances 
that  come  to  mind).  There  is  also  a  large  contingent  of  ex-club 
and  hotel  servants,  merchant  seamen,  clerks,  and  shop-assistants. 
But  the  majority  of  those  dealt  with  are  men  of  the  labouring 
classes,  from  the  skilled  mechanic  to  the  bricklayer’s  labourer 
and  the  dock  hand.  A  study  of  our  annual  reports  will  show 
something  like  fifty  varieties  of  occupation  per  annum  among 
the  applicants  for  consideration.  Of  the  old  soldier,  and  to  a 
lesser  degree  the  old  sailor  or  marine,  we  see  an  ample  assort¬ 
ment,  and  there  is  evidence  that  the  excellent  societies  in  exist¬ 
ence  whose  task  is  to  deal  with  these  classes  cannot  adequately 
grapple  wifli  all  the  material  they  would. 
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It  is  astonishing  when  the  individual  attention  mentioned 
above  is  concentrated  on  the  individual  man,  what  success 
can  be  attained  in  guiding  back  to  the  ranks  of  the  self-sup- 
porting  those  who  have  even  a  tolerably  decent  record  behind 
them.  A  personal  letter  to  an  old  employer  or  kind-hearted 
officer  often  results  in  a  place  being  “made”  for  an  old  ac¬ 
quaintance,  and  we  have  just  a  few  employers  on  our  books  who 
can  nearly  always  take  on  men  with  certain  qualifications,  while 
a  little  diligence  in  scenting  out  large  contracting  jobs,  together 
wdth  constant  reference  to  and  use  of  the  advertising  columns 
of  daily  papers,  convinces  one  that  quite  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  unemployed  are  merely  “matter  in  the  wrong  place.”  .\ 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  what  are  called  season  trades 
also  stands  us  in  good  stead.  It  would  occur  to  most  people 
that  there  are  industries,  such  as  gas-works,  for  example,  which 
employ  more  labour  in  the  winter  months  than  in  the  summer, 
and  that  painters  are  also  likely  to  be  particularly  in  want  of 
work  at  that  very  time,  but  it  was  a  comparatively  recent  dis¬ 
covery  of  ours  that  the  proper  destination  in  winter  of  the 
summer  seaside  musician  is  the  lunatic  asylum !  We  have 
never  failed  to  find  a  place  as  attendant  in  an  asylum  for  a 
tolerable  player  on  any  instrument,  provided  his  other  qualifica¬ 
tions  w’ere  acceptable.  This  is  merely  one  instance  of  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  a  little  knowledge  picked  up  in  the  course  of  the 
day’s  w’ork  which  iX)ints  to  what  might  be  done  by  properly 
organised  labour  bureaux. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  establishment  of  distress  committees 
and  employment  registration  offices  all  over  London  may  help 
to  facilitate  matters  in  the  long  run.  No  one  would  welcome 
more  than  the  managers  of  the  shelter  the  closing  of  its  doors 
with  the  legend  “No  longer  needed”  inscribed  above  them; 
but  as  far  as  we  have  gone  at  present  we  find,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  casual  wards,  and  even  of  other  private  charitable  in¬ 
stitutions,  that  constant  effort  on  our  part  to  keep  in  touch 
with  and  be  of  use  to  them  meets  with  a  very  small  measure 
of  response.  A  real  “  Charity  Organisation  Society,”  which  could 
co-ordinate  all  charitable  agencies  while  safeguarding  their  in¬ 
dividuality,  would  go  far  towards  preventing  the  waste  and  over¬ 
lapping  which  make  the  large  sum  of  money  spent  in  charity 
in  London  do  so  small  a  proportion  of  its  proper  work.  There 
are  half  a  dozen  excellent  societies  with  whom  we  co-operate 
from  time  to  time,  but  continual  and  repeated  effort  is  needed 
to  keep  the  line  of  communication  open.  It  is,  I  suppose,  the 
inevitable  crystallisation  of  most  charitable  endeavours  into  the 
red-tape  routine  of  committee  meetings,  secretary,  manager,  and 
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rules  of  procedure  which  makes  the  practical  attainment  of 
the  ideal  so  difficult. 

Quite  a  number  of  our  shelter  men  have  found  a  new  lease 
of  useful  life  by  being  emigrated  to  Canada  and  other  places. 
The  letters  received  from  them  form  cheery  paragraphs  in  our 
annual  reports.  Whatever  arguments  may  be  used  for  and  against 
emigration  to  Greater  Britain  as  a  cure  for  unemployment  in 
Smaller  Britain  (and  this  is  too  large  a  subject  to  be  treated 
fully  here),  there  is  one  asi>ect  of  the  question  as  concerning  the 
individual  emigrant  that  I  should  like  to  emphasise.  It  has 
frequently  happened  that  a  man  who  through  his  own  fault  or 
otherwise  was  rapidly  sinking  from  the  helpable  to  the  unhelp- 
able  stage  in  the  old  country,  has  proved  a  useful  colonist 
simply  because  he  has  been  placed,  immediately  on  arrival  in 
the  new  country,  in  a  position  where  he  must  either  work,  and 
work  very  hard  too,  or  starve  outright.  In  such  cases  sheer  hard 
work  has  supplied  the  physical  and  moral  stamina  of  which  charity- 
ridden  and  overcrowded  London,  with  all  its  temptations  to 
lean  on  others,  had  robbed  him  ;  and  the  same  applies  to  whole 
families  which  we  have  been  the  means  of  emigrating.  It  cannot 
be  too  often  repeated  that  there  is  little  housing  in  State  institu¬ 
tions  over  the  water  of  brawny-muscled  men  and  women,  but 
that  no  one  with  brawn  and  muscle  need  starve  there,  a  con¬ 
dition  of  things  likely  to  continue  for  many  years  to  come. 

A  new  development  in  our  work  of  late  years  has  been  that 
our  subscribers  are  getting  into  the  habit  of  sending  us  individuals 
and  families  to  be  assisted  who  have  not  quite  reached  the 
homeless  condition  ;  and  we  do  not  think  it  foreign  to  our  duty 
to  allow'  people  to  come  upon  the  shelter  funds  for  board  and 
lodging  elsewhere  if  by  so  doing  we  can  prevent  the  break-up 
of  a  home,  but  our  power  of  helping  the  so-called  “out¬ 
siders”  is  limited  partly  by  our  resources  and  partly 
by  the  supply  of  w'orkers  available.  People  cannot  be 
fed  and  clothed  and  tided  over  till  they  find  employ¬ 
ment  as  cheaply  outside  as  inside  the  shelter,  a  consideration 
which  makes  us  pause  before  extending  general  charitable  effort 
indefinitely ;  but  we  are  lucky  enough  to  know  sometimes  where 
to  lay  our  hands  on  societies  which  can  give  pecuniary  help  in 
approved  instances,  and  our  subscribers  themselves  often  let  us 
act  as  their  almoners  for  those  they  refer  to  us.  We  cannot 
pledge  ourselves  to  deal  with  such  special  applicants  when  they 
are  sent  to  us  by  those  who  do  not  contribute  to  our  funds,  though 
we  do  our  best  to  cope  with  all  the  material  brought  to  our 
notice,  priority  being  given  first  to  those  under  our  roof,  secondly 
to  those  “outsiders”  sent  us  by  subscribers. 
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During  recent  winter  seasons  we  have  had  very  few  women  I 
to  deal  with,  owing  to  the  increase  of  agencies  specially  devoted  I 
to  women;  we  are,  however,  always  prepared  with  a  room  I 
separated  from  the  men’s  quarters  in  case  the  necessity  for  its  s 
use  should  arise. 

It  might  interest  those  readers  of  The  Fortnightly  Review  t 
who  do  us  the  honour  of  considering  this  account  of  our  twenty  S 
years’  stewardship  of  the  trust  committed  to  us  to  hear  in  out-  ! 
line  w’hat,  as  far  as  we  know’,  has  become  of  the  twenty  thou-  ? 
sand  people  w-ho  have  passed  through  our  hands.  Roughly 
speaking,  two  hundred  of  them  have  been  emigrated,  mostly  ; 
to  Canada,  and,  as  far  as  information  has  been  obtainable,  most  ' 
of  them  have  done  well.  Recently  one  of  our  emigrants,  who 
had  done  well  on  the  other  side,  arrived  at  the  shelter  and  de-  * 
jxisited  a  sum  of  money  to  be  expended  in  sending  out  any  new  ’ 

emigrant  we  might  select,  a  plan  which  we  were,  of  course,  ; 

delighted  to  fall  in  with.  But — to  continue  our  tabulation  of  S 
results — two  hundred,  or  one  per  cent.,  are  accounted  for  by  ; 
emigration,  two  thousand  four  hundred,  or  tw^elve  per  cent.,  have  { 

been  established  in  work  that  promised  to  be  w’ell-paid  and  per-  ; 

manent,  and  about  another  ten  thousand,  or  fifty  per  cent.,  have  I 
been  tided  over  temporary  difficulties,  and  have  returned  to  I 
occupations  which  were  in  their  nature  precarious,  a  large  pro-  | 
portion  of  them  being  dock  labourers.  For  the  more  respect-  i 
able  of  this  class  the  shelter  is  a  welcome  haven  of  refuge  from  || 
time  to  time  in  the  winter  months  when  work  at  the  docks  | 
is  intermittent  and  uncertain,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  our  I 
supporters  grudge  a  few  nights’  rough  hospitality  to  these  poor  p 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  the  most  luxurious  | 
capital  in  the  world.  Of  the  remaining  seven  thousand  four  | 
hundred,  or  thirty-seven  per  cent.,  what  shall  be  said  except  | 
that  a  famous  city  of  the  plains  w’as  to  have  been  spared,  even  L 
had  there  been  a  very  much  larger  proportion  of  unrighteous  | 
men  and  a  vei’y  few  righteous  ones  found  wdthin  its  walls?  ; 
That  we  should  in  the  process  of  appreciably  helping  twelve  j 
thousand  six  hundred  poor  souls  have  given  bread  and  water  ; 
and  a  shake-down  to  seven  thousand  four  hundred  others  to  i 
whom  we  could  be  of  no  further  apparent  use  may  be  a  crime  > 
against  political  economy  or  scientific  sociology,  but  we  hope  - 
it  will  not  trouble  much  the  consciences  of  those  who  make 
our  proceedings  possible. 

To  those  who  undertake  the  task  of  setting  our  clients  upon  ; 
their  legs  the  success  of  their  endeavours  is  of  itself  a  great  satis-  | 
faction,  apart  from  the  gratitude  or  the  reverse  of  the  men.  In-  j ; 
stances  of  gross  abuse  of  kindness  bestowed  only  stand  out  in  j  ^ 
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contrast  to  the  general  rule.  In  one  case  an  ex-Guardsman  who, 
after  endless  trouble,  had  been  dry-nursed  into  a  highly-paid 
berth  at  a  place  of  entertainment,  threw  up  the  appointment  on 
the  day  he  was  to  have  entered  upon  his  duties  because  on 
consideration  he  did  not  approve  as  residential  quarters  of  that 
part  of  London  where  the  work  lay  !  The  following  instance  is 
typical  of  the  manner  in  which  tw'o  winters  ago  unemployment 
and  distress  were  actually  caused  in  our  midst  by  the  processions 
of  sturdy  mendicants  through  the  streets  of  the  metropolis  cadg¬ 
ing  for  money  and  refusing  to  do  any  sort  of  work.  We  nearly 
lost  the  support  of  a  very  good  friend,  one  of  the  largest  job- 
masters  in  London,  because  a  fine,  strapping  fellow  whom  we 
had  induced  him  to  take  on  as  a  carman,  having  done  his  work 
quite  satisfactorily  for  one  week,  left  suddenly  without  any  warn¬ 
ing,  and  was  discovered  by  the  superintendent  of  the  shelter  in 
the  ranks  of  the  processionists.  It  is  notorious  that  such  cases 
were  quite  common.  Who  were  the  greater  criminals  that 
winter,  the  agitators,  who  for  purposes  of  their  own  stimulated 
these  deplorable  exhibitions,  or  those  who  gave  money  in  the 
streets  in  response  to  the  threatening  rattle  of  the  collecting- 
boxes?  The  processions  were  composed  of  a  far  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  worthless  loafers  than  of  working  men ;  but  one  of  the 
worst  features  of  the  evil  was  that,  while  it  lasted,  many  of 
our  weaker-backed  men  ceased  to  look  for  work,  and  preferred 
the  easily-earned  wages  of  street  begging.  They  flocked  back, 
however,  to  the  shelter,  much  demoralised  and  in  increased 
numbers,  as  soon  as  the  public  got  tired  of  the  strolling  cadgers, 
and  only  when  the  fraud  died  out  for  want  of  support  resumed 
the  search  for  real  work.  While  the  thing  lasted  many  of  those 
heroes  returned  from  their  perambulations  in  western  London 
much  the  worse  for  liquor,  and  became  a  nuisance  to  their  re¬ 
spectable  neighbours  in  the  east  or  elsew’here  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening. 

But  there  is  a  much  brighter  side  to  our  ordinary  experience 
at  the  shelter.  Year  after  year  we  receive  letters  and  visits 
from  those  who  from  a  state  of  absolute  destitution  have  risen 
to  an  assured  position  in  life  through  the  encouragement  they 
received  at  critical  turning-points  of  their  careers.  Our  reports 
abound  in  chapter  and  verse  of  this  pleasing  description,  full 
very  often  of  the  most  original  spelling  and  grammar. 

It  may  well  be  asked  by  those  who  have  taken  the  trouble  so 
far  to  follow  this  summary  of  the  work  done  by  The  Fortnightly 
Review’s  own  charity  what  general  conclusions  can  be  formed 
from  this  experience  in  the  treatment  of  one  of  London’s  social 
problems  concerning  some  of  her  poorest  citizens.  I  can,  of 
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course,  only  speak  for  myself  and  my  twenty  years’  impressions 
without  for  a  moment  pretending  to  set  forth  in  rational  order 
a  list  of  diseases  and  remedies,  but  I  will  jot  down  some  points 
which  strike  me.  Others  may  form  different  conclusions.  Hero 
are  a  few  causes  of  destitution  and  a  few  proposed  remedies,  some 
practical,  others  theoretical  :  — 


Causes. 

I. 

Shrinkage  of  work  in  the  docks 
owing  to  improved  dock  accommo¬ 
dation  elsewhere,  to  the  great  dock 
strike  of  1880,  and  to  other  econo¬ 
mic  causes.  Transference  to  else¬ 
where  and  extinction  of  London  in¬ 
dustries  owing  to  reckless  municipal 
government  and  high  rates  and 
taxes. 

II. 

Chaotic  abundance  of  unfederated 
charitable  institutions  in  London, 
causing  influx  from  the  country  and 
demoralisation  of  the  Londoner. 

III. 

Want  of  elasticity  in  administer¬ 
ing  the  Poor  Law. 


IV. 

Drink  and  gambling. 


V. 

Want  of  correlation  between  charit¬ 
able  endeavour  and  State  institu¬ 
tions.  Plethora  of  red-tape  in  both. 


SuuoESTED  Remedies. 

I. 

Emigration  to  other  parts  of  the 
Empire,  more  easily  accessible  to-dav 
than  various  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  were  to  each  other  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago. 

Participation  in  municipal  affairs 
by  the  thinking  portion  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

II. 

Federation  of  charities  or  better 
co-ordination  between  them;  return¬ 
ing  the  provincial  to  the  place 
whence  he  came. 

III. 

Less  red-tape  in  dealing  with  those 
in  casual  wards,  and  long  terms  in 
penal  settlements  for  those  who 
won't  work. 

IV. 

Temperance  legislation  by  temper¬ 
ate,  not  fanatical,  legislators;  heavier 
penalties  for  professional  inciters  to 
gambling  in  public  and  private 
places.  Multiplication  of  non-poli¬ 
tical,  non-alcoholic  clubs  on  the  lines 
of  the  Federation  of  Working  Men's 
Social  Clubs  and  Social  Institutes 
Union. 

V. 

Common  sense  and  more  personal 
contact  between  rich  and  poor,  apart 
from  committee  rooms  and  public 
meetings. 


If  the  above  admittedly  crude  jottings  are  suggestive,  I  shall 
he  glad.  In  concluding  this  short  history  of  the  House  of  Shelter 
since  its  birth  in  the  pages  of  The  Fortnightly  twenty  years 
ago,  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  take  this  opportunity  of  acknov- 
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Itjdging  that  almost  equal  in  volume  to  the  subscription  list  the 
readers  of  the  Review  built  up  for  us  has  been  the  material 
support,  in  large  sums  often  repeated,  that  we  have  received  from 
mtinees  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  both  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  Tree  and  latterly  of  Mr.  Frederick  Harrison  and  Mr.  Cyril 
Maude.  Our  reports  and  duly  audited  accounts  are  easily  avail¬ 
able.  The  shelter  was  started  in  February,  1887,  by  Mr.  Charles 
Bethime  and  myself.  In  1890  Mr.  Leonard  Noble  took  Mr. 
Bethune’s  place,  and  since  1900  Mr.  Alexander  Yorke  and  myself 
have  been  responsible.  iSlr.  Reginald  Garratt  is  the  hon.  secre¬ 
tary,  R-  Bale,  an  ex-sergeant  of  Marines,  the  superin¬ 
tendent.  We  have  never  had  a  committee,  and  I  trust  we  never 
shall,  as  the  interests  of  the  inmates  are  more  personally  catered 
for  by  the  succession  of  devoted  gentlemen  and  ladies  (when 
women  have  to  be  dealt  with)  whom  w^e  can  always  depend  upon 
to  give  individual  attention  to  those  who  need  their  help.  If  the 
readers  of  The  Fortnightly  Review  allow  us  to  continue  on  our 
unconventional  path,  I  trust  that  twenty  years  hence  the  editor 
will  again  extend  to  us  or  our  successors  the  courtesy  of  his 
columns  for  a  further  account  of  twenty  years’  work  at  the  House 
of  Shelter. 

H.\rold  Boulton. 


DRUMMOND  OF  HAWTHORNDEN. 


The  name,  which  Lamb  felt  to  “carry  a  perfume  in  the 
menirion,’’  means,  indeed,  far  more  to  us  than  the  petty  local 
consideration  of  him  w'ho  bore  it.  William  Drummond  has  long 
been  the  ideal  representative  of  those  who  love  to 

Lose  and  neglect  the  creeping  hours  of  time, 

Under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs, 

and  deem  the  world  well  lost  for  such  meditation.  He  was 
happily  raised  above  the  sordid  cares,  the  difficulty  de  lodice 
paranda,  that  blunts  the  purpose  and  warps  the  temper  of  some 
tine  souls  :  he  w^as  strong  enough  to  put  ambition  from  him,  to 
shun  the  lure  of  office  and  affairs,  or  the  vulgar  press  that  essays 
to  climb  the  steep  stairs  of  a  king’s  house.  It  does  not  appear 
that  he  suffered  from  any  disability.  He  had  been  well  taught 
in  Edinburgh ;  he  had  made  good  progress  with  his  law-studies 
at  Bourges,  and  imbibed  no  small  share  of  French  literature  and 
culture  there  or  at  Paris.  He  could  claim  a  distant  cousinship 
with  the  Stuarts ;  nor  can  we  interpret  bluff  Ben’s  remark,  that 
he  was  “too  good  and  simple,  and  that  oft  a  man’s  modesty 
made  a  fool  of' his  wit,’’  of  positive  social  deficiency.  Rather  one 
would  gather  from  his  early  letters  that  he  was  always  what 
Matthew  Arnold  would  have  called  “  possible  and  producible.” 
But  at  once,  on  his  father’s  death  in  1610,  he  abandons  all  such 
thoughts  and  retires  to  Hawthornden  to  cultivate  literature  on  a 
little  oatmeal.  To  him  the  Muse  has  whispered  as  to  Cowley 

Thou  of  my  church  shalt  be, 

Hate  and  renounce,  said  she, 

Wealth,  Honour,  Pleasures,  all  the  World  for  Me. 

Thou  neither  great  at  Court,  nor  in  the  War, 

Nor  at  th’  Exchange  shalt  be,  nor  at  the  wrangling  Bar  : 
Content  thy  self  with  the  small  barren  praise, 

That  neglected  Verse  does  raise. 

She  spake,  and  all  my  years  to  come 
Took  their  unlucky  Doom. 

Their  several  ways  of  Life  let  others  chuse. 

Their  several  pleasures  let  them  use. 

But  I  was  born  for  Love,  and  for  a  Muse. 

(Ode  on  Destinie.) 

Those  who  have  wandered  in  summer  or  early  autumn  by  the 
side  of  murmuring  Esk  along  the  beautiful  glen  from  Roslin 
Chapel  to  Drummond’s  house,  will  understand  how  he  might  grov^ 
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!=  to  love  the  place.  Hawthornden ,  however,  is  not  now  as  it  stood 
when  he  came  into  possession,  or  when  he  entertained  Jonson  in 
1619,  but  as  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt  and  enlarged  by  himself,  a 

I  work  only  completed,  so  the  inscription  over  the  door  informs  us, 

I  in  1638,  when  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  was  to  rob  him  of 
his  peace.  This  is  how  he  speaks  in  1616  : 

Dear  wood,  and  you,  sweet  solitary  place, 

Where  from  the  vulgar  I  estranged  live, 
i  Contented  more  with  what  your  shades  me  give, 

r  Than  if  I  had  what  Thetis  doth  embrace; 

What  snaky  eye,  grown  jealous  of  my  peace. 

Now  from  your  silent  horrors  would  me  drive. 

When  sun,  progressing  in  his  glorious  race 
Beyond  the  Twins,  doth  near  our  pole  arrive? 

^V^lat  sweet  delight  a  quiet  life  affords. 

And  what  it  is  to  be  of  bondage  free, 

1  Far  from  the  madding  worldling’s  hoarse  discords, 

‘  Sweet  flow’ry  place,  I  first  did  learn  of  thee  : 

f  Ah  !  if  I  were  mine  own,  your  dear  resorts 

^  I  would  not  change  with  princes’  stately  courts. 

[  “Ah!  if  I  were  mine  own,”  sighs  Drummond,  and  we  must 
1  devote  a  word  or  two  to  his  sweet  slavery.  The  tyrant  was  a 
I  51  Miss  Cunningham,  whose  father  owned  the  property  of  Barns  on 
I  the  northern  shore  of  the  Forth,  adjoining  that  of  John  Scot  of 
!  I  Scotstarvet,  the  poet’s  brother-in-law.  In  the  eighteenth  sonnet 
,  he  gives  her  the  name  of  Auristella  and  celebrates  her  green 
,  1  eyes,  while  from  the  nineteenth  we  gather  that  her  hair  was  a 

!  1  vivid  auburn. 

I  From  Indies  borrowing  gold,  from  western  skies 

Most  bright  cynoper  (cinnabar,  vermilion). 

. 

IThe  passion  probably  occupied  some  two  years,  from  about 
■  1613  to  1615,  when  it  w’as  cut  short  by  her  untimely  death.  Mr. 

Lee  in  the  great  Dictionary  says  they  were  actually  married  :  but 
.  Bishop  Sage,  to  whom  we  must  attribute  the  memoir  in  the  Folio 
1  of  1711— he  certainly  wrote  the  ‘‘  New  Introduction  ”  to  Drum- 
1  mond’s  History,  and  the  memoir  of  Gawin  Douglas  in  Thomas 
I  Ruddiman’s  similar  venture  of  the  preceding  year — is  express ; 
(  and  Mr.  Ijaing  apparently  found  nothing  in  the  Hawthornden 
■  MSS.  to  contradict  his  statement.  (See  Archceologia  Scotica, 
vol.  iv.,  p.  65)  : 

He  was  on  a  sudden  highly  enamoured  of  a  fine  beautiful  young  lady, 
daughter  to  Cunningham,  of  Barns,  an  ancient  and  honourable  family. 
^  He  met  with  suitable  returns  of  chaste  love  from  her,  and  fully  gained  her 
is  affections;  but  when  the  day  for  the  marriage  was  appointed,  and  all 
n  j  things  ready  for  the  solemnisation  of  it,  she  took  a  fever,  and  was  sud- 
V  >  denly  snatched  away  by  it,  to  his  great  grief  and  sorrow. 
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We  have  to  remember  that  the  Bishop  had  before  him  private 
papers  lent  by  Sir  William  Drummond,  the  poet’s  son,  among 
them  “  some  few  Notes  left  by  himself  ”  from  whieh  the  memoir 
is  partly  compiled. 

The  course  of  Drummond’s  love  is  described  in  the  First  Part 
of  the  Poems,  1616;  his  “insupportable  and  touching  loss”  in 
the  Second,  which  it  is  the  reverse  of  an  impeachment  to  the 
sincerity  and  intensity  of  his  grief  to  pronounce,  pace  the  Bishop, 
rather  the  inferior.  Success  in  art  depends  on  the  command  as 
well  as  the  experience  of  emotion  ;  and  Drummond  was  too  near 
his  loss.  The  poems  of  the  First  Part  form  a  consecutive  series, 
describing  the  coming  of  love,  the  gradual  rejdacing  of  pleasant 
by  painful  feeling,  his  sleeplessness  and  distraction  from  other 
tasks,  meanwhile  her  apparent  unconsciousness  of  anything 
special  the  matter,  and  later  her  obduracy,  his  self-reproach  fora 
lost  opportunity  (xxiii.),  and  at  last  the  jubilant  song,  the  41st 
poem  of  the  series,  which  hails  the  morn  when  she  has  promised 
to  hear  and  recompense  his  love.  After  this  things  are  evidently 
better  for  our  poet — in  Sonnet  xl.  he  explains  to  her  that  unless 
he  has 

As  many  kisses  as  the  spring  has  flow’rs, 

it  may  be  fatal  to  him  :  but  the  theme  of  the  closing  poems  of 
Part  I.  is  that  of  parting  and  absence,  now  hers,  now  his.  The 
69th  and  last — 

Place  me  where  angry  Titan  burns  the  Moor — 

is  in  imitation  of  one  of  Petrarch  (I.,  113)  which  had  already  been 
translated  by  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt.  Part  II.  is  much  shorter,  con¬ 
taining  only  twenty  poems.  Here  is  a  pretty  bit,  and  metrically 
interesting,  from  the  ninth,  which  is  called  “  A  Song.’’ 

That  zephyr  every  year 
So  soon  was  heard  to  sigh  in  forests  here. 

It  was  for  her  :  that  wrapt  in  gowns  of  green. 

Meads  were  so  early  seen, 

That  in  the  saddest  months  oft  sung  the  merles, 

It  was  for  her ;  for  her  trees  dropt  forth  pearls. 

That  proud  and  stately  courts 
Did  envy  those  our  shades,  and  calm  resorts. 

It  was  for  her ;  and  she  is  gone,  0  woe  ! 

Woods  cut  again  do  grow. 

Bud  doth  the  rose  and  daisy,  winter  done. 

But  we,  once  dead,  no  more  do  see  the  sun. 

In  the  last  poem  his  lady  appears  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  urges 
him  to  put  aside  vain  grief  and  turn  his  thoughts  heavenward, 
where  alone  true  joy  and  true  beauty  are  to  be  found.  The  poet 
remained  faithful  to  her  memory  for  seventeen  years  ;  marrying  at 
length  in  1632,  when  he  was  46,  Elizabeth  Logan,  in  whom,  says 
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the  Bishop,  he  traced  a  likeness  to  his  lost  mistress,  though  of 
her  extraction  and  character  we  are  left  somewhat  uncertain,  and 
only  know  that  he  had  by  her  nine  children,  of  whom  but  three 
survived  him. 

The  last  of  the  love-poems  forms  the  fit  transition  to  Drum¬ 
mond’s  religious  verse,  which  begins  with  the  short  collection 
called  Urania  in  the  same  volume,  while  the  vein  is  further  worked 
in  the  Flowres  of  Sioji  of  1623.  It  is  remarkable  that  almost  every 
one  of  these  Jacobean  and  Caroline  poets,  having  paid  his  first 
homage  to  the  iMuso  in  celebration  of  his  mistress  or  of  conviviality, 
turns  from  such  themes  as  unworthy  the  sober  dignity  of  Christian 
manhood,  avows  re^ientance  for  his  pen’s  offences,  and  with  “  rapt 
looks  commercing  with  the  skies  ”  atones  them  by  effusions  which 
tons  at  least  seem  sometimes  more  in  need  of  forgiveness.  Such 
penitents  w’ere  Donne,  Herrick,  Quarles,  Basse  and  Henry 
Vaughan;  while  sacred  verse,  in  marked  distinction  from  secular, 
was  written  by  almost  everybody,  by  Constable,  Drayton,  Herbert, 
Crashaw,  Wither,  Cowley,  Waller— and  Denham  translated  the 
Psalms.  Cowley,  introducing  his  Davideis  in  the  Preface  to 
his  folio  of  16.56,  is  remarkably  emphatic  :  — 

It  is  not  witliout  Grief  and  Indignation  that  I  behold  that  Divine  Science 
of  Poetry]  employing  all  her  inexhaustible  Kiches  of  Wit  and  Eloquence 
cither  in  the  wicked  and  beggarly  Flattery  of  Great  Persons,  or  the 
unmanly  Idolizing  of  Foo<lish  Women,  or  the  wretcherl  Affectation  of 
Scurril  Laughter,  or  at  best  on  the  confused  Dreams  of  Senseless  Fables 
and  Metamorphoses.  Amongst  all  Holy  and  Consecrated  things  which  the 
Devil  ever  stole  and  alienated  from  the  Service  of  the  Deity ;  as  Altars, 

I  Temples,  Sacrifice.s,  Prayers,  and  the  like;  there  is  none  that  he  so  uni- 
I  vorsally  and  so  long  usurpt  as  Poetry. 

Is  this  Abraham  Cowley,  the  genial  and  charming  author  of 
The  Mistress  in  this  same  folio,  or  Jeremy  Collier  practising  for 
a  later  invective?  It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  impression  that 
this  austerity  is  mainly  a  concession  to  the  dominant  religiosity, 
though  of  course  Cowley  sincerely  desired  to  recommend  his  epic 
on  David.  In  any  case  sacred  verse  had  become  a  literary  fashion  ; 
and,  conventional  or  genuine,  marks  the  seriousness  of  an  epoch 
when  Religion,  whether  Puritan  or  Arminian,  was  in  the 
ascendant,  and  the  tide  of  English  theology,  fallen  into  a  babble 
of  unpleasing  sharps  and  trebles  over  the  INIarprelate  Controversy, 
begins  to  roll  in  fuller,  more  sonorous,  volume.  There  is  no 
reason  for  supposing  Drummond’s  outpourings  anything  but  per¬ 
fectly  sincere,  and  his  achievement  herein  is  only  one  of  many 
refutations  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  paradox  that  religious  poetry  is  a 
mistake.^  He  cannot  compare,  indeed,  with  the  persuasive  and 

(1)  Lives  of  the  Poets,  Waller. 
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manly  piety  of  Herbert,  the  rapture  of  Crashaw,  or  the  intimate 
vision  and  self-revelation  of  Vaughan ;  but  there  is  plenty  to 
admire,  and  the  sonnets  on  the  Baptist  and  the  Prodigal  have 
quite  a  modern  air — the  latter  a  translation  from  Marino. 

Drummond  shares  with  his  close  friend  and  predecessor, 
Stirling,  the  praise  of  reviving  poetry  in  Scotland  after  a  long  : 
dearth,  a  dearth  largely  due,  as  Prof.  Masson  shows,  to  the 
polemics  and  stern  realities  of  the  Reformation  struggle.  I 
Henry  son,  Dunbar,  Gawin  Douglas,  | 

More  pleased  that,  in  a  barbarous  age,  I 

He  gave  rude  Scotland  Virgil’s  page,  | 

Than  that  beneath  his  rule  he  held  . 

The  bishopric  of  fair  Dunkeld —  ; 

and  Sir  David  Lindcsay,  had  found  no  worthy  successor  till  Alex¬ 
ander’s^  Aurora  in  1604;  but  his  great  inferiority  to  Drummond 
in  imagination  and  poetic  energy  has  led  posterity  to  assign  the 
credit  of  the  revival  rather  to  the  younger  man.  Alexander, 
however,  is  very  much  the  smoother  poet  and  guiltless  of  Drum¬ 
mond’s  strained  inversions.  Drummond  rated  his  work  extremely 
high,  and  exhibits  some  slight  traces  of  its  influence.  When  with 
these  two  friends  the  Muse  of  Scotland  preens  her  wing  for  fresh 
flight,  she  is  no  longer  a  Scotch  Muse.  The  splendour  and  ful¬ 
ness  of  poetry  in  England  since  1579,  the  removal  of  the  Scotch  ’ 
Court  to  London  in  1603,  had  done  their  work.  With  the  ' 
examples  before  him  of  Sir  Robert  Kerr,  of  his  uncle  and  the  | 
queen’s  secretary,  William  Fowler,  of  Sir  Robert  Ayton  (whose  | 
authorship  of  “I  do  confess  thou’rt  smooth  and  fair”  is  ques¬ 
tioned),  of  Alexander,  and  even  of  the  king  himself,  our  young 
poet  had  hardly  any  choice.  The  vernacular  disappears  entirely  ‘ 
from  his  verse,  as  from  Alexander’s,  or  leaves  only  the  faint  trace  \ 
of  an  occasional  “  ane  ”  for  “an,”  or  “will”  for  “shall,”  or  > 
misuse  (to  our  idiom)  of  “  in  ”  and  “  into.”  The  influences  that  i 
have  been  traced  in  his  poetry  are  Italian — Petrarch,  Tasso,  ^ 
Marino ;  French — the  school  of  the  Pleiade ;  and  English- 
especially  Spenser  and  Sidney.  Mr.  W.  C.  Ward,  in  his  able  ; 
edition  in  the  charming  Muses'  Library  has  done  justice  to  the  I 
Italian  influence,  and  to  that  of  Sidney’s  Astrophel  and  SteJk,  I 
which  is  certainly  perceptible,  both  in  phrase  and  manner.  I  | 
note,  too,  evidence  of  his  study  of  Arcadia,  e.g.,  the  mention  ? 
twice  among  rivers  of  Ladon,  a  stream  that  flows  in  Book  II.  of  | 
that  romance.  The  allusions  to  “  Quinzai,”  the  splendid  inland  jy 
city  of  the  Great  Khan,  are  no  doubt  from  Marco  Polo,  who  had 
been  Englished  from  the  Spanish  by  John  Frampton  in  1579.  j 
Professor  Masson  classes  Drummond  among  Spenserians,  and  | 

(1)  Created  Earl  of  Stirling  on  Charles’s  Coronation  at  Edinburgh  in  1633.  I 
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holds  him  nearest  to  William  Browne  in  manner  as  in  date. 
\linost  every  poet  of  the  40  to  50  years  after  1579  owes  something 
to  the  great  reviver  of  poetry  in  England  ;  but  Drummond  is  not 
so  deeply  inoculated  as  some  of  them.  Browne,  who  made  his 
iJtbut  like  Drummond  with  an  elegy  on  Prince  Henry  in  1613, 
and  completed  his 'Britannia’s  Pastorals  in  1616,  is  almost  more 
'  Spenserian  than  Spenser  himself.  He  is  an  altogether  looser, 

:  more  prolix  writer  than  Drummond,  with  a  much  more  definite 
■  and  constant  adherence  to  the  pastoral  manner.  Our  poet  pours 
;  forth  no  ‘  ‘  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art  ”  :  he  is  emin- 
i  ently  literary,  abounds  in  reminiscence  and  suggestion,  is  among 
the  most  cultivated  of  English  poets.  He  has,  too,  but  little 
i  allegory.  That  of  the  first  Song  in  the  Poems  reminds  one  most 
1  of  Chaucer’s  Hous  of  Fame  and  Legend  of  Good  Women,  though 
i  also  of  his  nearer  Scotch  predecessor  Dunbar.  The  figures,  indeed 
of  the  Virtues  and  the  Furies  in  The  Shadow  of  the  Judgement 
I  are  done  in  right  Spenserian  fashion  ;  but  on  the  whole  he  seems 
'  tome  less  Spenserian  than  Browne,  Drayton  in  the  Pohjolhion, 
s  Giles  and  Phineas  Fletcher,  Basse,  or  even  Wither ;  and  he  makes 
!  no  use  of  Spenser’s  stanza.  Spenserian,  however,  he  is — in  the 
j  allegories  just  mentioned,  in  the  rivers  of  Moeliades,  Forth  Feast- 
:  ing,  and  the  Sonnets,  and  in  a  much  more  intimate  and  essential 
I  matter,  glowing  fancy,  to  wit,  and  pervading  classical  tincture, 

;  his  work  being  redolent  of  Ovid  and  mythology,  as  well  as  of 
Platonic  and  Neo-Platonic  philosophy.  It  is  this  glow,  this 
j  tincture,  which  constitutes  more  than  anything  else  Spenser’s 
influence.  The  novels  and  plays  of  John  Lyly  had  already  indeed 
^  afforded  fine  examples  of  literary  matter  to  be  gleaned  from  the 
ancients ;  and  with  Euphues  at  least  I  find  some  signs  of  Drum- 
^  mond’s  acquaintance,  besides  his  entry  of  it  among  books  read  in 
1606.  But  it  was  Spenser  in  his  Faerie  Queene  who  chiefly 
poured  that  enriching  flood  over  our  English  fields,  who  brought 
!  before  us  the  ancient  gods  in  their  vigour  and  beauty,  their  freedom 
;  from  care  and  sense  of  sin — Spenser  also  who  first  reproduced 
:  in  verse  the  spirit  of  Greek  philosophy,  Spenser  who,  in  a  word, 
made  England  too  a  child  of  the  Eenaissance.  In  so  far  as  he 
inherits  this  rich  allusiveness  and  glow  of  fancy  Drummond  is 
eminently  Spenserian.  Here,  for  instance,  is  his  eighth  sonnet, 
suggested  indeed  by  six  lines  in  Petrarch  (I.  131),  but  owing  to 
1  Drummond  a  beauty  the  Spenserian  quality  of  which  cannot 
i  escape  the  reader. 

Now  while  the  night  her  sable  veil  hath  spread, 

!  And  silently  her  resty  coach  doth  roll, 

Rousing  with  her  from  Tethys’  azure  bed 
Those  starry  nymphs  which  dance  about  the  pole; 
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While.  Cynthia,  in  purest  cypress  clad, 

The  Latmian  shepherd  in  a  trance  descries, 

And  whiles  looks  pale  from  height  of  all  the  skies, 
Whiles  dyes  her  beauties  in  a  bashful  red; 

While  sleep,  in  triumph,  closed  hath  all  eyes, 

And  birds  and  beasts  a  silence  sweet  do  keep. 

And  Proteus’  monstrous  people  in  the  deep. 

The  winds  and  waves,  husht  up,  to  rest  entice; 

I  wake,  muse,  weep,  and  who  my  heart  hath  slain 

See  still  before  me  to  augment  my  pain. 


It  would  be  possible  to  indicate  many  flaws  in  Drummond's 
workmanship,  but  the  task  were  fitter  for  the  lecture-room  than 
the  pages  of  this  Eeview.  One  of  these  faults,  his  habit  of  in¬ 
versions,  may,  especially  in  the  case  of  pronouns,  be  assigned  to 
his  early  familiarity  with  French  poetry.  i\Ir.  Gosse  calls  him 
the  most  Gallic  of  contemporary  English  poets. ^  This  influence 
of  the  Pleiade  was  no  new  thing.  Spenser’s  earliest  work,  the 
Visions,  was  translated  from  Du  Bellay,  and  his  Riiines  of  Ronu 
.suggested  by  the  Antiquites  of  the  same  poet ;  while  the  lost 
“Ecclesiastes  and  Canticum  canticorum  translated”  referred tc 
by  the  Printer  of  the  Complaints ,  were  possibly  from  the  French 
paraphrase  of  them  by  Remy  Belleau,  another  of  the  group,  ilr 
Lee  has  lately  illustrated  the  influence  of  Ronsard  and  his  schooi 
on  the  sonnets  of  both  Spenser  and  Sidney.  To  French  example 
must  certainly  be  credited  Drummond’s  very  large  use  of  Grees 
and  Latin  words,  e.g.,  ‘‘decore” — honour  i.,  70,-  ‘‘commove,’' 

i.,  140,  ii.,  26,  ‘‘enpampered  ” — vineclad,  ii.,  19,  ‘‘  vive,”  ii.,21. 
‘‘ vively,”  i.,  58,  ‘‘entheate” — inspired,  ii.,  24,  ‘‘ propine 
furnish  ii.,  61,  ‘‘  collin  ”  (Fr.  colline),  ii.,  66;  and  his  retention 
of  the  original  accent  of  which  English  is  habitually  careless,  e.g.. 
“amphitheatre,”  i.,  35,  “melancholy,”  i.,  75,  “discrepant. 

1.,  128,  “infamous,”  i.,  144,  “-festival,”  ii.,  20,  “ climactwic, ' 

11.,  80,  and  of  the  second  a  in  “  anathemes,”  i.,  105,  “  anachoritc,'’ 

1.,  63.  When  Drummond  was  first  abroad  the  school  of  the 
Pleiade  was  still  in  the  ascendant ;  but  on  his  second  long  visit  to 
the  Continent  between  1625  and  1630  he  found  the  exact  anii 
prosaic  IMalherbe,  who  has  been  indicated  as  the  real  inauguratoi 
of  the  “  correct  ”  school,'^  triumphing  over  Ronsard  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  reprobating  their  liberties  taken  with  rhyme,  their  inver¬ 
sions,  their  large  introduction  of  Greek  and  Latin  words,  theo 
daring  metaphors  and  imaginative  flights — all  of  them  character- 

(1)  Jacobean  Poets,  p.  102. 

(2)  Reference  to  volume  and  page,  Muses'  Library  ed. 

(3)  E.g.,  by  Prof.  Saintsbury  in  his  Short  History  of  French  Literature  (1882 
pp.  274-6,  and  in  his  recent  History  of  Criticism,  vol.  ii. ;  and  by  Prof.  J.  E 
Spingarn’s  TAterury  Criticism  in  the  Renaissance  (1899),  pp.  236-241. 
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istics  which  can  be  abundantly  illustrated  in  Drumn|ond’s  own 
work.  With  a  French  Queen  at  the  English  Court,  the  same 
influence  may  have  predominated  there,  and  he  would  naturally 
resent  it.  This  1  take  to  be  the  point  of  an  interesting  letter 
which  seems  to  have  escaped  notice,  addressed  to  Charles  I.’s 
physician.  Dr.  Arthur  Johnston,  himself  a  writer  and  collector 
of  Latin  verse,  in  answer  to  some  queries  put  by  him  about  poetry. 
The  letter  is  undated  in  the  folio,  but  an  allusion  to  Strada, 
the  Latin-verse  historian  of  the  Dutch  revolt  (De  hello  belgico 
decades  dux,  first  published  at  Home,  1632)  shows  it  later  than 
that  year.  It  forms  a  specific  declaration  against  the  ascend¬ 
ancy  of  ‘  ‘  prose  and  reason  ’  ’  and  the  treatment  of  prose-themes 
in  verse,  with  perhaps  a  mental  glance  at  Phineas  Fletcher’s  long 
physiological  allegory.  The  Purple  Island  of  1633.  The  nature 
and  qualities  of  poetry,  says  Drummond,  in  w'ords  that  might 
almost  have  come  from  Matthew  Arnold’s  Preface  of  1853,  are 
unchanging,  and  recent  innovations  are  a  mistake. 

In  vain  have  some  Men  of  lute  (Transformers  of  every  Thing)  consulted 
upon  her  Reformation,  and  endeavoured  to  abstract  her  to  Metaphysical 
Ideas  and  Scholastical  Quiddities,  denuding  her  of  her  own  Habits,  and 
those  Ornaments  with  which  she  has  amused  the  World  some  Thousand 
Years.  Poesy  is  not  a  Thing  that  is  yet  in  the  finding  and  search,  or 
which  may  be  otherwise  found  out  .  .  .  Neither  do  I  think  that  a  good 
Piece  of  Poesy,  which  Homer,  Virgil,  Ovid,  Petrarch,  Bartas,  Ronsard, 
Boscan,  Garcilasso  (if  they  were  alive,  and  had  that  Language)  could  not 
understand  .  .  .  What  is  not  like  the  .Ancients  and  conform  to  those 
Rules  which  hath  been  agreed  unto  by  all  Times,  may  (indeed)  be  some¬ 
thing  like  unto  Poesy,  but  it  is  no  more  Poesy  than  a  Monster  is  a  Man. 

The  letter  helps  us,  I  think,  to  understand  why  Drummond 
has  published  no  poetry  since  1623.  He  represents  an  older 
school,  the  school  of  passionate  admiration  of  the  Greeks  and 
Virgil,  of  Petrarch  and  Ronsard  ;  and  he  feels  his  day  over.  His 
last  definite  poetical  effort  is  the  Entertainment  to  King  Charles 
of  1633,  which  shows  but  little  of  his  former  power.  Henceforth 
he  declines  upon  the  other  vehicle,  begins  his  History  this  same 
year  (1633),  and  vents  in  1638-48  the  long  series  of  his  political 
tracts. 

.  There  were  much  to  be  said  of  the  interesting  “  Character  of 
Several  Authors,”  dateablc,  I  think,  after  1620  by  an  allusion  to 
Sylvester’s  Tobacco  Battered  which  does  not  seem  to  have 
appeared  before  that  year,  and  notably  of  Drummond’s  low 
estimate  of  Spenser’s  Amoretti  and  careless  attitude  in  regard  to 
Shakespeare  who  has  merely  ‘‘  lately  published  his  works  ”  :  much 
again  of  Ben  Jonson’s  famous  visit,  w^hen  Ben  seems  to  have 
swaggered  unconscionably  and  irritated  his  sensitive  host,  who 
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certainly  need  not  be  accused  of  hypocrisy  because  he  masters 
his  irritation  and  takes  trouble  to  procure  for  Ben  some  informa¬ 
tion  he  requires  :  something  too  of  our  poet’s  constant  preoccupa¬ 
tion  with  the  starry  heavens  and  the  Ptolemaic  universe,  and  the 
possible  effect  on  Milton,  whose  Lycidas,  besides,  remembers  both 
Moeliadcs  and  a  sonnet  called  “  The  Court  of  True  Honour.” 
But  space  forbids  me  more  than  a  few  further  words,  which  must 
be  devoted  to  “  the  other  harmony.” 

The  prose  of  poets  is  proverbially  good,  and  Drummond’s  is  no 
exception.  It  exhibits  traces  of  Tjyly  without  Lyly’s  excessive 
artificiality  and  abuse  of  antithesis  :  still  less  is  it  chargeable  with 
the  high-flown  diction  of  Sidney’s  romance ;  yet  it  is  often  pic¬ 
turesque  and  glowing,  as  in  the  opening  of  Irene  (1638),  often 
eloquent,  as  in  his  claim  of  religious  toleration  and  liberty  of  con¬ 
science  in  that  tract,  or  his  invective  against  ”  presumptuous 
churchmen  ”  in  Skianiaehia  (1643).  Mr.  Ward  quotes  these  pas¬ 
sages.  I  have  never  found  Drummond  dull  or  tame.  The  History 
of  the  Five  James's  (1655)  has  won  scant  approval  from  Masson, 
chiefly  because  it  attempts  none  of  the  original  research  so  valued 
by  moderns;  but  it  makes,  for  the  most  part,  excellent  reading, 
though  its  sentences  are  sometimes  prolix  and  inartistic  (too  much 
of  the  nominative  absolute) ,  and  its  account  of  affairs  occasionally 
confused.  It  could  not  be  easy  to  narrate  with  lucidity  the  events 
of  so  turbulent  a  time.  But  the  History  certainly  deserves  the 
praise  of  philosophic  treatment,  ^t  takes  note  of  James  I.’s 
efforts  on  behalf  of  trade,  art,  and  learning  ;  it  emphasises  weighty 
events  by  imaginary  speeches  in  the  manner  of  Thucydides  and 
Livy  ;  it  concludes  each  reign  with  a  character  of  the  prince ;  and 
it  enunciates  some  excellent  maxims  of  policy,  e.g.,  ‘‘a  Prince 
perisheth  when  he  is  governed  by  only  one  sort  of  men”  (James 
V.,  p.  115),  or  ‘‘There  is  no  Prince  more  cruel  than  he,  who 
by  a  Pacility  and  evil-measured  Pity  suffers  Robberies,  Rapes, 
Murders,  and  all  sorts  of  Oppression  and  Abuses  to  overturn  his 
Country  ”  (James  I.,  p.  16).  There  are  signs,  as  in  the  pam¬ 
phlets,  that  Drummond  remembered  Bacon’s  Essays.  The 
account  of  Flodden  is  particularly  interesting,  though  all  its 
details  are  borrowed  from  the  Latin  history  of  George  Buchanan, 
except  the  following  :  — 

After  this  army  had  mustered  in  the  Borrow-moor  of  Edinburgh  (a  Field 
then  spacious  and  delightful  by  the  Shades  of  many  stately  and  aged 
Oaks)  about  the  Midst  of  the  Night  there  is  a  Proclamation  heard  at  the 
Mercat  Cross  of  the  Town,  Summonding  a  great  many  Burgesses,  Gentle¬ 
men,  Barons  and  Noblemen  to  appear  within  Forty  Days  before  the  Tribunal 
of  one  Plot -Cock.  The  Provost  of  the  Town  in  his  Timber  Gallery  having 
heard  his  own  Name  cited,  cried  out.  That  he  declined  that  Judicatory, 
and  appeal’d  to  the  Mercy  of  God  Almighty.  (Folio  of  1711,  p.  74.) 
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[  The  exception  is  remarkable ;  for  this  passage  is  evidently  the 
f  source  on  which  Scott  founded  his  fine  description  in  Marmion 
:  (Canto  V.,  xxiv.-xxvi.),  of  the  aerial  pageant  witnessed  by  Wilton 

Iand  the  Abbess  at  Edinburgh  Cross,  and  the  supernatural  sum- 
laions  within  forty  days  of  the  great  roll  of  Flodden’s  destined 
victims.  Note  especially  Wilton’s  words,  and  compare  Canto  VI., 

:  viii.  -■ — 

“  Thy  fatal  summons  I  deny. 

And  thine  infernal  Lord  defy. 

Appealing  me  to  Him  on  High.” 

Pnimmond’s  History  ends  with  the  union  of  the  two  crowns. 
Camden’s  Annals,  first  Englished  by  Bishop  Kennett  in  1706,  and 
Arthur  Wilson’s  History  of  Great  Britain,  1653,  may  serve  as  a 
continuation.  A  historian  of  temper  more  akin  to  Drummond  is 
lost  to  us  in  Cowley ,  who  wrote ,  he  says ,  ‘  ‘  Three  Books  of  the 
Civil  War,”  hut  never  published  them. 

But  by  far  the  best  of  Drummond’s  prose  is  the  beautiful  essay 
on  death,  entitled  A  Cypress  Grove,  and  published  with  Flowres 
of  Sion  in  1623.  It  recapitulates  with  much  addition  the  con¬ 
soling  arguments  urged  by  his  mistress  in  the  last  of  the  love- 
i  |oems,  and  has  reminded  several  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne’s  more 
\  famous  Hydriotaphia  of  1658,  a  work  which,  though  it  owes 
nothing  to  Drummond  in  substance,  certainly  bears  some  resem- 
Mance  to  his  essay  in  point  of  style.  Perhaps  the  likeness  is 
limited  to  an  imaginative  and  poetic  choice  of  phrase,  and  a  habit 
of  hapjiily-duplicated  exjiressions  common  to  several  writers  of 
the  jieriod.  But  Browne  is  more  artificial,  more  fantastic,  more 
lifficult  to  follow.  Drummond’s  essay  is  lucidity  itself,  and  1 
:  very  much  doubt  if  there  be  anything  at  all  in  preceding  or  con¬ 
temporary  prose  which  can  compare  with  it  for  combination  of 
.mioothiiess  with  sustained  force.  Browne’s  jdirases  are  the 
richer,  and  he  draws  allusions  from  a  wider  range  of  read¬ 
ing;  but  only  the  last  two  of  his  five  chapters  deal  with  the 
subject  in  a  literary  sense,  the  earlier  being  occupied  with  notes 
on  antiquarian  points  of  detail.  Drummond  takes  one  suggestion 
from  Bacon’s  short  essay,  a  little  perhaps  from  Euphues’  letter  to 
Eubulus,  and  a  great  deal  of  course  from  the  classics  open  to  all— 
from  Plutarch  and  Seneca’s  Epistles  in  especial.  But  these 
’.vriters  had  contributed  very  largely  to  the  stuff  of  Montaigne’s 
Emis,  with  which  our  student  of  French  literature  must  have 
been  familiar.  At  any  rate  the  Cypress  Grove  has  several  ixoints 
of  close  resemblance  to  the  nineteenth  essay  of  Alontaigne’s  First 
Book,  and  at  least  one  with  each  of  the  sixth  and  thirteenth 
I  essays  of  the  Second  Book,  devoted  to  this  same  subject  of  Death 
-for  with  Montaigne,  as  with  Prospero,  every  third  thought  was 
VOL.  LXXXl.  N.S.  G  G 
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of  his  grave.  Yet  on  the  whole  Drummond’s  debt  seems  rather 
general  than  specific,  the  deposit  of  past  reading  rather  than 
the  harvest  of  a  search  ad  hoc.  The  development  of  the  theme, 
the  general  handling  and  substance,  are,  I  think,  more  his  own 
than  any  other’s;  and  they  yield  us,  as  Mr.  Ward  points  out, a 
combination  of  Platonic  with  Christian  sentiment.  He  shows 
the  unreasonableness  of  the  wish  to  evade  the  universal  law,  and 
the  unreality  of  the  various  motives  and  interests,  ambition, 
knowledge,  wealth  or  pleasure,  which  attach  us  to  life.  He 
argues  against  the  notion  that  dying  can  be  very  painful:  it  is 
rather  a  gradual  loss  of  sensation  and  therefore  of  pain,  dreadful 
chiefly  in  the  idea  and  the  appearance,  at  worst  but  momentary, 
and  inevitable.  The  hope  of  leaving  a  lasting  name  by  further 
achievement  is  fallacious,  and  the  fame,  if  attainable,  profitless 
to  the  dead.  The  soul  at  least  has  nothing  to  fear  from  death,  and 
all  to  gain ;  and  may  further  anticipate  reunion  with  the  body 
under  happier  circumstances.  The  close  of  the  essay,  a  little 
spun-out  and  chargeable  with  repetition,  imagines  the  late  Prince 
Henry  appearing  to  him  in  a  vision  and  assuring  him  of  the 
felicities  in  Heaven.  The  earlier  portion  is  the  best  :  I  quote 
a  short  passage  :  — 

If  God  liad  made  life  happier  he  had  also  made  it  longer.  Stranger  and 
new  halcyon,  why  wouldst  thou  longer  nestle  amidst  these  unconstant  and 
stormy  waves?  Hast  thou  not  already  suffered  enough  of  this  world,  but 
thou  must  yet  endure  more?  To  live  long,  is  it  not  to  be  long  troubled' 
But  number  thy  years,  and  thou  shalt  find,  that  whereas  ten  have  over-lived 
thee,  thousands  have  not  attained  this  age.  One  year  is  sufficient  to 
behold  all  the  magnificence  of  nature,  nay,  even  one  day  and  night;  for 
more,  is  but  the  same  brought  again.  This  sun,  that  moon,  these  stars, 
the  varying  dance  of  the  spring,  summer,  autumn,  winter,  is  that  very 
same  which  the  golden  age  did  see.  They  wliic-h  have  the  longest  time  lent 
them  to  live  in,  have  almost  no  part  of  it  at  all,  measuring  it  either  by 
that  space  of  time  which  is  past,  when  they  were  not,  or  by  that  which 
is  to  come.  Why  shouldst  thou  then  care  whether  thy  days  be  many  or  few, 
which,  when  prolonged  to  the  uttermost,  prove,  paralleled  with  eternity,  as 
a  tear  is  to  the  ocean?  To  die  young,  is  to  do  that  soon,  aud  in  some 
fewer  days,  which  once  thou  must  do ;  it  is  but  the  giving  over  of  a  game 
that,  after  never  so  many  hazards,  must  be  lost. 

The  close  of  Drummond’s  own  life  was  darkened  by  the  war 
and  the  execution  of  the  King.  Within  the  twelvemonth 
(December  4th),  after  the  fitful  fever  of  sixty-four  years,  he  slept 
in  Lasswade  Church. 
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l.\  Sir  Richard  Calmady,  Book  11.,  chap,  i.,  the  author  gives  some 
account  of  the  literature  that  had  an  early  influence  on  the  char¬ 
acter  of  her  hero.  His  fancy  was  stimulated  by  wealth  of  nursery 
lore,  and  he  was  spx'cially  interested  in  one  quaint  figure  whose 
mythological  dignity  is  of  comparatively  recent  date.  He  rejoiced 
in  the  ballad  of  “Aiken  Drum  ”  appreciated  the  “mixture  of 
humour,  realism,  and  pathos’’  presented  in  its  elaboration,  and 
tried  by  a  series  of  })ortraits  to  realise  in  some  measure  the  aspect 
and  bearing  of  the  weird  creature  delineated  by  the  poet.  Lucas 
Malet  describes  the  mysterious  figure  at  the  heart  of  the  myth  as 
“that  ‘  foul  and  stalwart  ghaist,’  the  Browmie  of  Badnock.’’  This 
will  ptrobably  puzzle  readers  of  the  novel  who  are  not  experts  in 
poetical  folklore.  “  Aiken  Drum  ’’  is  an  attractive  and  promising 
name,  but  it  is  not  the  title  of  a  familiar  ballad  of  fancy,  and  it 
will  not  be  found  in  the  accredited  anthologies.  Nor  will  any 
table  of  contents  divulge  the  literary  hiding-place  where  one  may 
hope  to  discover  the  “Brownie  of  Badnock.’’  The  quotation, 
however,  of  the  phrase  “  foul  and  stalwart  ghaist,’’  taken  in  con¬ 
nection  with  “  Aiken  Drum  ’’  as  title  of  a  striking  tale,  helps 
towards  a  definite  issue.  It  so  happens  that  Dr.  John  Brown, 
author  of  Rah  and  his  Friends,  introduces  into  his  essay  on  “  The 
Black  Dwarf’s  Bones,’’  what  he  calls  “the  following  poem  on 
Aiken-Drum,’’  which  he  straightway  proceeds  to  quote  under  its 
correct  title  “  The  Browmie  of  Blednoch.’’  His  reference  to 
Chambers’s  Popular  Rhymes  as  the  source  on  which  he  draws 
seems  to  be  a  mistake,  for,  although  there  is  in  that  yvork  a  section 
=  devoted  to  “  The  Brownies,’’  there  is  no  allusion  to  the  particular 
;  member  of  the  family  that  stirred  the  youthful  enthusiasm  of 
\  Sir  Richard  Calmady.  As  Brown,  however,  gives  the  ballad  in  a 
fairly  accurate  form,  the  source  of  his  information  is  only  of 
secondary  importance ,  and  it  seems  quite  likely  that  Ijucas  Malet 
t  owes  her  knowledge  of  ‘  ‘  Aiken-drum  ’  ’  (for  such  is  the  form  used 
I  by  the  author)  to  the  essay  on  “  The  Black  Dwarf’s  Bones.’’  In 
E  any  case,  the  “  Brownie  of  Blednoch,’’  not  “  Badnock,’’  is  he 
I  who  is  otherwise  denominated  “  Aiken-drum,’’  and  it  is  he  who 
is  described  in  the  course  of  the  ballad  celebrating  his  personality 
■  as  “a  foul  and  a  stalwart  ghaist.’’  He  is  the  creation  of  the 
i  nineteenth  century ,  and  constitutes  the  culmination  and  the  final 
glory  of  the  family  to  which  he  belongs.  Dr.  Brown’s  aprpre- 
;  ciation  was  effective  in  giving  him  fame  and  popularity,  and  he  is 
I!  G  G  2 
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probably  the  only  product  of  his  author’s  genius  that  has  ever 
gained  more  than  local  or  professional  attention.  Let  us  see  for 
a  moment  who  and  what  a  Brownie  was,  and  then  briefly  illustrate 
his  literary  course  till  we  find  him  in  the  form  of  the  Blednoch 
representative. 

The  Brownie,  as  a  domestic  sprite  willing  to  labour  for  order 
and  cleanliness,  may  be  a  late  representative  of  the  Boinaii  house¬ 
hold  gods.  Gervase  of  Tilbury,  writing  at  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  drawing  upon  early  records,  describes  him 
or  a  similar  factor  in  his  strange  and  industrious  Portunus.  This 
was  a  willing  drudge,  senili  viiltu  facie  corrugata,  of  aged  aspect 
and  wrinkled  features,  who  was  prone  to  be  obsequious  without 
displaying  any  tendency  to  work  mischief.  He  could  get  through 
an  immense  amount  of  work,  preferably  by  night,  and  he  accom¬ 
plished  his  task  “  with  more  than  human  facility.”  He  might 
occasionally  indulge  in  a  practical  joke,  being  prompted  thereto 
by  no  malicious  motive,  but  simply  from  enjoyment  of  the  con¬ 
fusion  and  perplexity  resulting  from  his  pranks.  This  readily 
connects  Bortunus  with  Eobin  Goodfellow,  the  echo  of  whose 
hearty  laughter  rings  down  from  the  seventeenth  century  ballads. 
This  is  the  merry  fellow  whose  valuable  services  as  the  immortal 
Puck  are  chronicled  with  engaging  fidelity  in  A  Midmmnicr 
Night'n  Dream.  Here  his  extraordinary  ability  in  the  art  of 
bamboozling  the  awkward  and  unwary  is  in  keeping  with  the  de¬ 
scription  given  of  him  in  the  old  lyric,  ”  The  Merry  Puck,  or 
Eobin  Goodfellow  ”  :  — 

Sometimes  he'd  counterfeit  a  voice, 

And  travellers  call  astray. 

Sometimes  a  walking  fire  he'd  be, 

And  lead  them  from  their  way. 

The  sprite  and  his  reputed  activities  prompted  the  attention  and 
criticism  of  theological  writers,  who  had  a  lively  suspicion  of  the 
motives  by  which  he  was  animated.  In  his  Obedience  of  a  Chrisiiaii 
Man,  Tyndale  says,  ”  The  Poiie  is  kin  to  Eobin  Goodfellow,  which 
sweepeth  the  house,  washeth  the  dishes,  and  purgeth  all  by  night; 
but  when  day  cometh,  there  is  nothing  found  clean.”  Thus  this 
serviceable  attendant  is  discredited  as  merely  an  apparent  helf)cr 
and  in  reaiity  a  trickster  and  a  mocker  of  those  whom  he  cap¬ 
tivates  with  his  wiles.  Similarly  James  I.,  in  his  Dcmonologie, 
writes  of  the  domestic  spirit  of  his  native  land.  This  professedly 
helpful  being,  he  holds,  is  merely  Satan  himself  in  one  of  his 
manifold  and  subtle  disguises,  cleverly  scheming  to  gain  his  own 
baleful  ends  under  pretence  of  conferring  benefits.  The  old 
Serpent,  practising  incessantly  from  the  time  of  his  successful 
devices  in  Eden  onwards,  is  capable  of  anything,  and  is  quick  as 
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thought  at  perceiving  and  grasping  a  good  opportunity  for  Ins 
machinations.  “  In  time  of  Papistric  and  blindness,”  reflects  the 
royal  author,  ‘‘  he  haunted  divers  houses  without  doing  any  evil, 
but  doing,  as  it  were,  necessary  turns  up  and  down  the  house; 
and  this  spirit  they  called  ‘  Brownie,’  in  our  language,  who 
app'ared  like  a  rough-man  ;  yea,  some  were  so  blinded  as  to  believe 
that  their  house  was  all  the  sonsier,  as  they  called  it,  that  such 
spirits  resorted  there.”  Thus  the  Author  of  Evil,  argues  the 
theological  monarch,  apparently  rendering  substantial  service 
under  an  uncouth  and  somewhat  forbidding  disguise,  gradually 
prompts  ap[)reciation  and  gratitude,  and  thereby  easily  insinuates 
himself  into  the  hearts  of  his  ingenuous  victims.  The  hyp)o- 
thesis  accords  with  the  rigid  Puritan  attitude,  and  the  conclusion 
reached  is  the  inevitable  inference  from  all  the  existing  evidence. 

It  is,  however,  in  his  (diaracter  of  worker  and  not  of  sinister 
(lemon  that  Pobin  Goodfellow  resembles  Brownie.  What  Scot  in 
the  Discovcric  of  Witchcraft  says  of  the  one  might  be  repeated 
as  almost  a  precise  description  of  the  other.  A  bowl  of  milk,  he 
states,  was  the  reward  given  to  Bobin  Goodfellow  for  his  labours, 
and  he  adds,  “he  would  chafe  exceedingly  if  the  maid  or  good- 
wife  of  the  house,  having  compassion  of  his  nakedness,  laid  any 
clothes  for  him,  besides  his  mess  of  white  bread  and  milk,  which 
was  his  standing  fee.”  In  Howland’s  More  K)iavcs  Yet,  circa 
1600,  reference  is  made  to  the  good  deeds  of  Bobin, 

Who  comes  a  nights  and  would  make  kitchens  cleane. 

And  in  the  bed  bepinch  a  lazy  r|neene. 

His  asp('ct  must  have  awed  casual  observers,  for  he  had  ”  eyes  as 
broad  as  sawcers  were,”  and  his  elusive  movements  with  their 
[lortentous  results  added  to  the  mystery  of  his  haunting  presence. 
The  domestics,  however,  appreciated  him,  and  the  poet  shrewdly 
surmises  that  his  association  with  the  miller  promp)ted  in  that 
functionary  the  nimble  practice  of  “tolling  thrice”  with  expert 
thumb.  Bobin  had  the  reward  of  “some  good  cheare  ”  for  his 
valuable  attentions. 

And  tliat  was  all  tlic  kindness  ho  expected. 

With  gaine  (it  seemes)  he  was  not  innch  infected. 

The  voluntary  labourer’s  disregard  for  anything  but  necessaiy 
refreshment  is  further  illustrated  in  The  Merry  Prankc  of  Itobiii 
Goodfellow,  lG-28  :  — 

'Tis  not  your  garments,  new  or  old 
That  Itohin  loves;  1  foole  no  cold. 

Had  yon  left  me  milke  or  crearne. 

You  should  have  had  a  pleasing  dreanie. 
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Milton  refers  to  the  cream-bowl  in  the  well-known  passage  of  I 
L’ Allegro,  where  he  describes  the  drudging  goblin  as  threshing  in  I 
one  night  with  his  shadowy  dail  an  amount  of  grain  that  would  | 
have  taxed  the  strength  of  ten  day-labourers.  After  this  achieve-  | 
ment  he  quaffs  his  refreshing  draught  from  the  dairy,  i 

Then  lies  him  down  the  lubbar-fiend,  | 

And  stretcht  out  all  the  chimney’s  length,  | 

Basks  at  the  fire  his  hairy  strength;  k 

And  crop-full  out  of  doors  he  flings,  p 

Ere  the  first  cock  his  matin  rings.  |: 

To  this  may  be  added,  as  an  illustrative  contemporary  reference,  I 
a  sentence  from  The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.  “  Hobgoblins  and 
Robin  Goodfellows,”  writes  Burton,  “  would  in  these  superstitious  p 

times  grind  corn  for  a  mess  of  milk,  cut  wood,  or  do  any  manner  | 

of  drudging  work.”  | 

In  the  literature  of  northern  folklore  there  are  significant  records  I 
of  Brownie,  the  counterpart  of  the  industrious  Robin  Goodfellow.  I 
These  connect  his  activities  with  the  fortunes  of  families  at  various  | 
points  from  the  Borders  to  the  Orkney  Islands.  The  Vale  of  i 
Wear  has  its  legend  in  ‘‘The  Cauld  Lad  of  Hilton,”  in  which  I 
Brownie  was  reluctantly  driven  from  his  haunts  by  the  mistaken  I 
kindness  of  a  now  proprietor.  ‘‘  Offer  Brownie,”  says  Keightley  I 
in  his  Fairy  Mythology ,  ‘‘  a  piece  of  bread,  a  cup  of  drink,  or  a  1 
new'  coat  and  hood,  and  he  flouted  at  it,  and  perhaps,  in  his  huff,  I 
quitted  the  place  for  ever  ;  but  leave  a  nice  bowl  of  cream  and  some  j 
fresh  honeycomb  in  a  snug  private  corner,  and  they  soon  dis-  | 
appeared,  though  Brownie,  it  was  to  be  supposed,  never  knew  \ 

anything  of  them.”  Illustrations  of  his  idiosyncrasies,  given  i 

from  various  parts  of  Scotland,  all  reveal  the  same  general  char-  i 

acteristics.  Small,  with  a  shaggy  coat  of  brown  hair,  perhaps  i 

wearing  a  cloak  and  hood,  he  was  of  repellent  aspect  and  shy  \ 
habit.  Lonely  and  w'eird,  diligently  plying  his  nightly  toil  and  ’ 
retiring  in  the  day  time ,  he  was  easily  perturbed  and  put  to  lasting  I 
flight.  Apparently  he  w'as  somewhat  lacking  in  stability  of  pur-  j 
pose,  and  would  thus,  presumably,  prove  himself  but  an  ineffectual 
vicegerent  of  Satan,  who  is  not  generally  credited  with  being 
easily  diverted  from  his  object. 

Martin,  in  his  Western  Isles,  and  Brand  in  his  Description  oj 
Orkney,  Zetland,  d-c.,  both  detail  particulars  of  the  presence  and 
influence  of  Brownie  in  those  parts  of  the  country.  These  accord 
generally  with  the  legends  current  on  the  mainland.  A  curious 
and  apparently  exceptional  development  of  the  myth  is  prevalent 
in  the  county  of  Aberdeen.  In  this  district,  according  to  the  tale, 
a  couple  of  Brownies,  presumably  man  and  wife,  once  attached 
themselves  to  a  household,  and  practically  managed  all  its  affairs. 
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Brownie  did  the  drudgery  appropriate  to  liis  character,  while  his 
skilful  consort  domineered  within  the  family  circle.  At  length  the 
day  came  w'hen  the  male  attendant,  receiving  a  premature  reward, 
disappeared  in  orthodox  fashion,  his  female  associate  meanwhile 
dropping  quietly  out  of  the  record.  This  is  lacking  in  artistic 
unity,  and  is  not  without  suggestions  of  kinship  with  modern  alle¬ 
gorical  satire.  At  any  rate,  as  it  presents  a  singular  divergence 
from  the  normal  tradition,  it  somewhat  fails  in  its  effect.  On  the 
Borders  the  legends  have  the  fullest  and  most  romantic  character. 
There  is,  for  instance,  a  captivating  story,  telling  how  the  domestic 
spirit  of  Dalswinton  attached  himself  to  iMiss  iSfaxwell,  the  laird’s 
daughter — “the  comeliest  lass  in  a’  the  holms  o’  Nithsdale ’’ — 
and  how  he  rendered  her  very  efficient  service  when  she  had 
settled  in  a  home  of  her  own.  One  lively  series  of  adventures 
in  which  he  is  the  protagonist  is  distinctly  suggestive  of  the 
madcap  humours  attributed  to  his  southern  relative,  Robin  Good- 
fellow.  To  the  district  brightened  wdth  the  stories  of  this  lively 
goblin  belongs  the  legend  of  probably  the  greatest  among  tradi¬ 
tionary  Brownies.  He  was  long  attached  to  the  family  of  Leithen 
Hall,  Dumfriesshire,  which  throve  under  his  fostering  care,  but  the 
offer  of  refreshment  and  livery  drove  him  irresistibly  from  his 
familiar  haunts  to  new  quarters  at  Bodsbeck,  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  He  departed  with  this  ominous  chant  ; 

Ca’,  eiittee,  ca’! 

A’  the  luck  o’  Leithen  Ha’ 

tlangs  \vi’  me  to  Bodsbeck  Ha’. 

Another  version  of  the  legend  reverses  the  fortunes  of  the  two 
houses,  but  this,  the  more  generally  received  form,  has  the  higlier 
value,  both  from  its  traditionary  persistence  and  from  its  having 
prompted  in  modern  times  the  title  of  a  well-known  tale.  In  the 
Introduction  to  the  Border  Minstrelsy ,  Scott  says  that  the  Brownie 
of  Bodsbeck,  “a  wild  and  solitary  spot  near  the  head  of  Moffat 
Water,”  was  the  last  of  his  kind  in  Ettrick  Forest.  An  old  lady, 
scandalised  by  his  presence,  “  lured  him  away  ”  with  a  por¬ 
ringer  of  milk  and  a  piece  of  money.  When  thus  summarily 
dismissed,  concludes  the  editor  of  the  Minstrelsy ,  “he  was  heard 
the  whole  night  to  howl  and  cry,  ‘  Farewell  to  bonnie  Bodsbeck  !  ’ 
which  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  for  ever.” 

There  are  occasional  references  to  Brownie  in  the  early  Scottish 
ix)ets.  Gavin  Douglas,  for  example,  finds  him  useful  for  an  illus¬ 
trative  jiurpose  in  the  first  jirologue  to  his  translation  of  the 
Tneid,  where  he  delivers  his  exhortation  to  his  readers.  After 
sharply  handling  Caxton’s  prose  version  of  Virgil,  and  showing  that 
in  certain  features  it  is  no  more  like  the  original  than  “  the  owle 
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resemblis  the  papyngay,”  he  ventures  to  predict  that  his  own  work 
will  he  found  faithful,  and  he  hopes  that  it  will  he  regarded  as 
adequate.  Should  his  readers,  however,  conclude  after  perusal 
that  his  attempt  is  not  worth  at  least  three  of  his  predecessor’s, 
he  makes  them  welcome  to  “  warp  it  in  the  sea,”  or  pitch  it  into 
the  fire,  or  “  rent  it  every  crum,”  viz.,  tear  it  to  pieces.  He  pro¬ 
tests  at  the  same  time  against  being  charged  with  literary  envy 
— he  does  not  rejoice  because  his  adversary  (an  Fmglishman)  has 
written  a  hook — for  his  candour  is  due  to  perfectly  legitimate 
critical  indignation.  It  is  his  love  of  Virgil  that  moves  him  to 
complaint,  not  his  desire  to  mar  the  reputation  of  a  previous 
translator.  He  knows  that  it  is  perilous  to  belittle  or  despise 
another,  seeing  that  he  himself  lives  in  a  glasshouse  : — 

I  nald  je  trust  I  said  this  for  disytite, 

For  me  list  witli  na  English  builds  flyte, 

Na  with  na  bogil  na  browny  to  debait, 

Noder  auld  gaistis  nor  spretis  dcid  of  lait, 

Nor  no  man  will  I  lakkin  (deride)  or  despise. 

My  weirkis  till  aiithoreis  be  sic  wyse. 

But  touching  Virgil’s  honour  and  reverence, 

Quha  ever  contrarie,  I  rnon  (must)  stand  at  defence. 

This  is  a  good  display  of  effective  dialectics.  Douglas  achieves  his 
pur|x:)se — he  vehemently  asserts  that  the  work  of  a  pn'dcccssor  is 
worthless,  and  commends  his  own  treatment  of  the  previously 
bungled  theme  ;  and  he  skilfully  protests  his  unwillingness  to 
dispute  with  what  has  no  earthly  footing  or  recognition.  The 
bogle  and  the  brownie,  which  the  poet  associates  in  the  illustrative 
portion  of  the  argument,  are  not  infrequently  mentioned  together 
in  passages  descriptive  of  folklore.  It  will  be  sufticient,  mean¬ 
while,  to  refer  to  Polwart’s  Last  Flyting  agahist  Mo)itgnmery, 
one  of  those  curious  pioetical  duels  that  were  for  some  time  fashion¬ 
able  with  Scottish  bards.  Here  Hume  of  Polwart  (whoever  he 
may  have  been)  heapis  loads  of  abuse  on  his  rival,  frankly  charging 
him  with  plagiarism,  and  urging  him  to  avoid  subjects  altogether 
beyond  his  poowers.  One  of  his  admonitions  runs  thus  : 

Leave  Bogles,  Brownies,  (.!yre-earliiigs,  and  Ciaists. 

The  bogle  pirobably  represents  the  mischievous  side  of  Robin 
Goodfellow'’s  character,  and  is  still  the  Scottish  name  for  a 
scarecrow ;  the  gyre-carling  is  one  of  the  various  grades  of 
witches,  and  is  sometimes  asserted  to  be  Hecate  herself;  and 
the  gaist  or  ghost  is  the  pierturbed  spirit  that  will  not  rest.  When 
Ruddiman  in  1710  edited  Douglas  he  grappded  with  Brownie, 
and  his  account  of  the  sprecies  is  often  quoted.  “  They  were," 
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he  says,  “a  kind  of  ghosts,  of  whom  the  ignorant  common 
people  and  old  wives  tell  many  ridiculous  stories,  and  represent 
to  have  been  not  only  harmless,  but  very  useful,  and  that  they 
were  such  servile  spirits  that  they  did  not  stick  at  the  meanest 
drudgery  if  they  were  but  civilly  used.  These,  they  say,  were 
very  frequent  of  old,  but  now,  I  cannot  tell  how,  are  become 
exceedingly  rare,  so  that  scarce  one  is  to  be  found,  so  much  as 
to  tell  us  the  reason  of  their  name.  All  that  we  can  conjecture 
about  it  is  that  their  hard  labour  and  mean  employment  made 
them  of  a  swarthy  or  tawny  colour,  whence  they  got  the  name 
of  hroicnies ;  as  those  who  move  in  a  higher  sphere  are  called 
hmes  from  their  fairness.”  Ruddiman  was  of  the  scientific 
tyiK?  of  scholar  to  which  the  creatures  of  the  fancy  do  not 
make  a  very  successful  appeal.  It  will  be  noticed,  for  instance, 
that  he  wholly  overlooks  the  legendary  sensitiveness  of  the 
domestic  spirit.  Then,  in  spite  of  the  trouble  he  takes  over 
the  reputed  colour,  he  cannot  restrain  an  expression  of  scep¬ 
ticism  on  the  whole  subject.  One  is  not  surprised  to  find  that 
a  learned  antiquary  and  grammarian  should  have  but  little  sym¬ 
pathy  with  floating  legends  and  whimsical  chimeras.  The  full 
development  of  the  romantic  revivals,  with  chances  of  appre¬ 
ciation  for  Brownie  as  for  other  creations  of  fancy,  was  not 
just  yet,  although  rapidly  approaching.  Meanwhile,  Ruddiman 
had  done  Brownie  a  measure  of  service  by  helping  towards  some 
understanding  of  what  others  had  believed  him  to  be.  The 
annotator’s  main  interests  took  him  to  philology,  and  his 
reputation  was  gained  by  his  Rudiments  of  the  Latin  Tongue. 

If  superstition  does  not  attract  the  grammarian,  it  arouses 
interest  in  the  student  of  folklore  and  the  romantic  poet. 
Collins,  a  younger  contemporary  of  Ruddiman,  had  read  of  the 
people  of  Northern  Scotland,  probably  in  Martin’s  fascinating 
Description  of  the  Western  Isles,  and  in  his  great  Ode,  addressed 
to  John  Home,  he  gives  a  sonorous  and  memorable  setting  to 
his  convictions.  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  Collins  that  ‘‘  he  loved 
fairies,  genii,  giants,  and  monsters;  he  delighted  to  rove  through 
the  meanders  of  enchantment,  to  gaze  on  the  magnificence  of 
ffolden  palaces,  to  rejiosc  by  the  waterfalls  of  Elysian  gardens.” 
In  a  word,  the  genius  of  Collins  was  largely  anti])athctic 
towards  the  prevalent  literary  fashion  of  the  early  eighteenth 
century.  The  themes  of  his  odes — Pity,  Mercy,  the  Passions — 
sufficiently  indicate  this,  and  his  manner  of  handling,  his  turn 
of  thought,  his  illustrative  method,  all  show  his  detached  and 
abstracted  point  of  view.  The  poet  who  delicately  personifies 
chaste  Evening,  and  welcomes  with  a  certain  realistic  alertness 
the  elves  that  have  slept  all  day'^  in  the  flowers,  and  the  nymph 
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“w4io  wreathes  her  brows  with  sedfie,”  will  not  fail  to  be 
stirred  with  what  he  had  learned  of  the  lively  Scottish  fancy. 
Thus  he  dwells  with  expansive  relish  on  the  large  and  tempting 
field  open  to  Home  for  illustration,  giving  him  Brownie  in  these 
terms  among  the  earliest  of  his  enchanting  details  :  — 

There  must  thou  wake  perforce  thy  Doric  quill; 

’Tis  fancy’s  land  to  which  thou  set’st  thy  feet; 

AVhere  still,  ’tis  said,  the  fairy  people  meet. 

Beneath  each  birken  shade,  or  mead,  or  hill. 

There  each  trim  lass  that  skims  the  milky  store, 

To  the  swart  tribes  their  creamy  bowl  allots; 

By  night  they  sip  it  round  the  cottage  door. 

While  airy  minstrels  warble  jocund  notes. 

Sir  Walter  Scott’s  variously  accomplished  friend,  William 
Erskine,  afterwards  Lord  Kinnedder,  wrote  three  supplemental 
stanzas  to  make  Collins’s  “Ode  on  Highland  Superstitions" 
more  nearly  exhaustive,  and  these  stanzas  Scott  gave  in  an 
appendix  to  the  first  volume  of  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish 
Border.  Erskine  treats  of  the  wraith,  the  Brownie,  and  the 
infant  kidnapped  by  fairies.  It  was  a  perilous  enterprise  to 
attempt  the  grand  movement  of  Collins,  but  his  imitator  had  no 
reason  to  be  unduly  modest  over  his  achievement,  especially 
when  the  friendly  editor  of  the  Border  Minstrelsy  considered  it 
“worthy  of  the  sublime  original.’’  Erskine  fancies  the  true 
Scottish  poet  recalling  Brownie  to  haunts  that  have  missed  him, 
and  then  breaks  into  warm  apostrophe  ;  — 


Hail,  from  thy  wanderings  long,  my  much-loved  sprite  I 
Thou  friend,  the  lover  of  the  lowly,  hail! 

Tell,  in  what  realms  thou  sport ’st  thy  merry  night, 
Trail’st  the  long  mop,  or  whirl’st  the  mimic  flail. 

Where  dost  thou  deck  the  much-disorder ’d  hall. 

While  the  tired  damsel  in  Elysium  sleeps, 

With  early  voice  to  drowsy  workmen  call. 

Or  lull  the  dame  while  Mirth  his  vigil  keeps? 

’Twas  thus  in  Caledonia's  domes,  'tis  said. 

Thou  plied 'st  the  kindly  task  in  years  of  yore  : 

At  last,  in  luckless  hour,  some  erring  maid 
Spread  in  thy  nightly  cell  of  viands  store  : 

Ne’er  was  thy  form  beheld  among  their  mountains  more. 


I 

h 


But  for  the  manifest  difficulty  of  verbal  adjustment  re])resente(l  ri 
by  the  stiff,  unyielding  phrase  “of  viands  store,’’  this  work  fc 
is  distinctive  and  praiseworthy.  Scott  mentions  that  Erskine  hi 
first  published  his  verses  in  the  Edinburgh  Magazine  for  April,  ai 
1788,  the  year  in  which  Collins’s  “  Ode  on  Highland  Snpersti-  at 
tions’’  appeared  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  oi  of 
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Edinburgh.  This  was  about  thirty-four  years  after  the  author 
had  shown  his  poem  to  Thomas  Warton  at  Chichester.  Those 
were  fruitful  years  in  the  development  of  English  letters.  The 
period  claims  the  direct  expression,  the  first  unsullied  impulse, 
of  such  absolutely  new  and  stimulating  forces  as  Chatterton, 
Cowper,  Blake,  and  Burns.  Each  of  these  names  is  indicative 
of  rare,  extraordinary,  and  quite  distinct  individuality,  as  well 
as  of  a  vitalising  influence  on  the  form  and  character  of  English 
verse  that  is  hardly  short  of  phenomenal.  Percy’s  Ballads,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1765,  quickened  enthusiasm  for  the  beauty  of  the  old 
romances,  and  prompted  a  fresh  outburst  of  sentimental  and 
I  heroic  narrative  in  verse.  Horace  Walpole  and  iMrs.  Radcliffe 
helped  the  great  onward  movement  in  their  treatment  of  fanciful 
and  mysterious  themes.  In  1799  Matthew'  Gregory  Lewis,  in 
some  ways  a  follow'er  of  Mrs.  Eadcliffe,  published  his  Tales  of 
Terror  and  Tales  of  Wonder,  including  in  the  latter,  besides 
[loetical  narratives  of  his  own,  such  stately  products  as  Scott’s 
Glenfinlas  and  Eve  of  St.  John.  Lewis  himself  attempted 
ballads  on  Scottish  subjects,  without  achieving  results  of  con¬ 
spicuous  brilliance.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  fell  into  strange 
banalities  and  blunders,  both  in  text  and  notes.  His  BothwelV s 
Bonny  Jane  has  a  certain  fascination,  due  in  some  measure  to 
its  weird  conception,  and  also  to  its  somewhat  ingenuous  develop¬ 
ment  and  its  mysterious  culmination.  The  fair  maid  of  the 
storv’,  being  rebellious  against  parental  authority,  will  not  be 
restrained,  oven  by  the  pointed  warning  of  the  domestic  spirit. 
The  crisis,  in  a  movement  strongly  reminiscent  of  a  passage  in 
Mickle’s  Cnrnnor  Hall,  is  intimated  thus  :  — 

She  cares  not  for  her  father’s  tears, 

She  feels  not  for  her  father’s  sighs; 

No  voice  but  headstrong  Love’s  she  hears. 

And  down  the  staircase  swift  she  hies. 

Though  thrice  the  Brownie  shriek'd — “  Beware! 

Though  thrice  was  heard  a  dving  groan, 

She  oped  the  castle  gate.  Lo!  there 
She  found  the  friendly  monk  alone. 

Lewis,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  “Clerk  Colvin’’  in 
bis  Tales  of  Wonder,  was  inclined  to  w'rite  wayw'ard  and  even 
ridiculous  notes  on  Scottish  subjects.  It  wdll  be  well,  therefore, 
for  the  English  reader  not  to  take  him  too  seriously  here,  when 
he  explains  that  the  Brownie  is  “always  heard  lamenting  when 
any  accident  is  about  to  befall  the  family  to  w'hich  she  has 
attached  herself.’’  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  his  attribution 
of  sex  to  Brownie  he  gives  single-handed  support  to  what  is 
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probably  an  Aberdonian  heretical  tenet  on  the  subject,  but  this  ! 
may  be  due  merely  to  imperfect  information.  Lewis  was  clearly  I: 
not  an  expert  in  the  legend  of  the  domestic  spirit,  though  the  H 
prominence  thus  given  to  the  presence  he  conjures  up  is  signi¬ 
ficant  enough  to  merit  attention.  i 

James  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  whose  Kilmeny  shows  ' 
his  unrivalled  grasp  of  what  is  most  eficctive  in  fairy  mythology,  I 
also  utilises  Brownie  with  conspicuous  success.  One  of  the  tales  L 
in  his  Shepherd’s  Calendar  is  entitled  “The  Brownie  of  the  ^ 
l>lack  Haggs.”  At  first  sight,  this  appears  to  be  not  a  bene¬ 
ficent  interloper  but  a  malicious  fiend.  He  seems  to  be  rather 
the  “  Brown  Man  of  the  Moors  ’’  (celebrated  in  Ticyden’s  spirited  ; 
and  picturesque  Coat  of  Keeldar)  than  the  laborious  domestic  ? 
drudge.  Close  examination,  however,  shows  that  the  part  he 
has  to  play  is  duo  to  the  evil  which  it  is  his  lot  to  encounter. 
He  tackles  domestic  tyranny  and  cruelty,  ultimately  leaving 
tragic  ruin  in  his  wake.  His  period  of  service  presents  him  as  '■ 
“  jottcry-man ’’  or  scullion  in  a  country  mansion,  where  the  : 
owner  is  a  hopeless  simpleton  and  his  wife  a  termagant.  The  i 
story  is  a  variant  on  the  record  of  hai’dships  endured  by  the  - 
Border  Covenanters,  and  its  motive  is  the  overthrow  and  ghastly  P 
doom  of  the  mistress,  w'ho  is  intolerant  of  religious  views  among  i 
servants.  She  suspects  from  the  first  the  “  jottcry-man,’’  with  t 
his  puerile  figure  and  his  “features  of  one  hundred  years  old.” 
After  trying  vainly  to  compass  his  undoing,  she  ultimately  falls  r 
his  victim  in  the  waste,  whither  she  has  followed  him  in  revenge-  ^ 
ful  mood.  Her  mangled  remains  were  found  by  some  of  her 
former  servants,  who  buried  her  like  a  dog,  and  then  “rolled  p 
three  huge  stones  upon  her  grave,  which  arc  lying  there  to  this  j- 
day.’’  There  is  a  Hebrew  realism  in  the  winter’s  descriptive  \ 
method  which  gives  a  measure  of  verisimilitude  to  his  record.  » 
His  story  is  I'xtravagant,  but  he  vouches  for  its  legendary  char-  j- 
acter — his  informant’s  great-grandfather  having  been,  he  states,  p 
“one  of  those  that  found  the  body  and  buried  it’’ — and  he  i, 
revels  in  local  colouring  and  minute  detail.  His  final  word  on  t; 
the  Brownie  is  wholly  admirable.  The  creature  had  done  his  || 
work,  and  his  services  were  not  further  needed.  “  He  was  never 
more  seen  or  heard  of  in  this  kingdom,’’  says  the  faithful 
chronicler,  “though  all  that  country-side  was  kept  in  terror  for  = 
him  many  years  afterwards ;  and  to  this  day  they  will  tell  you 
of  The  Brownie  of  the  IBlack  Haggs,  which  title  he  seems  to  j 
have  acquired  after  his  disappearance.”  i 

Tn  his  Brownie  of  Bodsheck,  his  chief  contribution  to  prose 
fiction,  Hogg  gives  literary  dignity  to  the  last  of  the  legendary  ||: 
Brownies.  The  tale  handles  the  persecution  of  the  Covenanters  \ 
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by  Claverliouse,  and  the  author  gives  a  vivid  delineation  of  the 
troubles  of  the  time,  with  the  haunting  supernatural  mystery 
constantly  at  the  heart  of  his  movement.  A  party  of  the  suffer- 
in<J  remnant  finds  shelter  in  the  wilds  of  Moffatdale,  the  secret 
of  the  safe  retreat  furnishing  material  for  the  fascinating  plot. 
Hogg  is  by  no  means  skilful  in  construction,  and  he  is  often 
|)crvcrs('ly  dill'use  and  wayward  in  discursiveness,  but  his  delight 
in  the  twilight  glamour  that  invests  the  out^xists  of  knowledge 
constrains  him  to  advance  with  his  winning  and  portentous 
narrative.  In  his  course  he  depicts  various  strong  inral  char¬ 
acters.  The  old  housekeeper  at  Chapelhope,  with  her  striking, 
and  sometimes  very  poetical  hymns,  is  a  notable  if  perplexing 
sibyl,  and  Walter  Laidlaw  is  a  worthy  addition  to  the  sturdy 
tribe  of  Dandic  Dinmont.  Katie  Laidlaw,  the  heroine,  attracts 
not  so  much  for  what  it  is  given  her  to  say  as  for  what  is 
strongly  suspected  of  her.  Evidence  of  witnesses,  after  con¬ 
siderable  doubt  and  delay,  proves  her  to  be  in  league  with 
Brownie.  Here  we  have  the  conception  of  the  domestic  goblin 
as  one  whose  aims  are  evil ,  although  his  immediate  services  may 
he  beiieticial.  He  may  in  a  single  night  cut  acres  of  grain  or 
(lip  scores  of  sheep  only  to  lure  victims  into  his  snare,  and  thus 
the  neighbours  commiserate  Katie  in  her  reputed  plight  as  one 
who  has  voluntarily  placed  herself  on  the  way  to  ultimate  perdi¬ 
tion.  This  element  in  the  story  is  admirably  advanced  and 
illustrated,  ritimately  everything  is  elucidated.  It  turns  out 
that  the  heroine  has  been  protecting  the  fugitives,  one  of  whom 
—“crooked,  swart,  prodigious,”  as  the  result  of  early  and 
terrible  wounds  in  the  conflict — has  been  content  to  encourage 
the  peasantry  in  believing  him  to  be  the  veritable  Brownie  of 
Bodsbeck.  The  tale,  no  doubt,  represents  a  phase  of  seven¬ 
teenth  century  superstition.  For  historical  facts  Hogg  used  the 
Church  historian,  Wodrow,  while  his  folklore  is  from  direct  and 
almost  immediate  tradition.  ‘‘The  local  part,”  he  says,  ‘‘is 
taken  from  the  relation  of  my  own  father,  who  had  the  best 
possible  traditionary  account  of  the  incidents.”  Thus  came 
forward  from  early  days  to  the  nineteenth  century  a  deeply-rooted 
belief  in  the  direct  contact  of  supernatural  beings  with  the 
affairs  of  earth.  Buckle’s  picture  of  the  superstitious  Scottish 
peasant,  while  exaggerated  to  the  point  of  caricatm’e,  is  thus  not 
altogether  groundless.  The  explanation  of  the  idiosyncrasy  is  to 
be  found  rather  in  the  waywardness  of  a  nimble  fancy  than  in 
dense  ignorance  or  hopeless  stupidity. 

The  Brownie  of  Blednoch,  in  which  the  prodigy  is  named 
‘  Aiken-drum,”  is  a  ballad  by  a  younger  contemporary  of  Hogg’s, 
and  is  the  most  considerable  poetical  treatment  of  the  theme 
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which  it  illu!?trates.  “  Aiken-drum  ”  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
legendary  “  overwords”  variously  used  in  old  ballad  refrains,  and 
intelligible  only  to  the  extent  of  presenting  a  rolling  and  resonant 
reverberation  at  the  close  of  a  line  or  stanza.  Probably  its  use 
in  this  lyric  was  suggested  by  a  traditional  song  which  begins 
thus  :  — 


There  was  a  man  cam  frae  the  moon,  j 

Cam  frae  the  moon,  cam  frae  the  moon. 

There  was  a  man  cam  frae  the  moon, 

And  they  ca’d  him  Aiken-drum. 

The  author  of  The  Brorcnie  of  Blednoch  has  appropriated  the 
myth  once  and  for  all  by  the  fulness  and  charm  of  his  poetic 
setting.  It  is  all  there,  vivid,  impressive,  intense.  The  sudden 
arrival  of  the  “strange  wight”  ;  the  effect  of  his  appearance  on 
nervous  and  excitable  witnesses ;  the  arrangement  for  his  ser¬ 
vices  (a  development  of  the  legendary  situation) ;  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  and  inevitably  certain  achievements ;  and  the  thought¬ 
less  generosity  that  drives  him  forth  for  ever,  are  all  fitly  realised 
and  portrayed.  The  abrupt  opening  of  the  ballad  gives  an 
effect  similar  to  what  would  be  produced  if  a  full-length  portrait 
were  suddenly  to  walk  forth  from  its  frame.  It  is  the  event 
that  might  never  have  happened,  or  that  might  have  befallen  one 
generation  as  well  as  another.  People  have  lived  amid  vivid 
memories  of  Brownie,  and  when  he  suddenly  glides  into  their 
presence  they  straightway  recognise  him.  This  re]u'csents  per¬ 
fection  in  the  art  of  opening  an  awesome  and  supernatural  tale 

There  cam  a  strange  wight  to  our  town-en’. 

And  the  fient  a  body  did  him  ken: 

He  tirled  na  lang,  but  he  glided  ben, 

Wi’  a  dreary,  dreary  hum. 

His  face  did  glare  like  the  glow  o’  the  west. 

When  the  drumlie  cloud  has  it  half  o’ercast; 

Or  the  strugglin’  moon  when  she's  sair  distrest, — 

0  sirs !  ’twas  Aiken-drum. 

Even  the  moment  of  his  approach  is  carefully  selected,  for  he 
“  staukit  in  ’tween  the  dark  and  the  light,”  just  at  the  mystical 
hour  w'hen  “  good  things  of  the  day  begin  to  droop  and  drowse.  ’ 
Here  let  it  be  said  that  in  the  version  given  in  Dr.  Brown’s 
Black  Dwarf's  Bones  this  scene  is  weakened  by  a  faulty  reading. 
The  children,  according  to  Brown’s  text,  “  skulkit  in  ’tween  the 
dark  and  the  light,”  which,  of  course,  may  have  been  true,  but 
such  is  not  the  reading  of  the  poet’s  official  editors,  and  it  com¬ 
pletely  deprives  the  passage  of  the  weirdness  suggested  by  the 
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iincerenionious  and  portentous  entrance.  It  was  in  this  case  as 
it  was  wdth  the  figure  of  Burns’s  Tam  Glen  on  Hallowe’en — 
“his  likeness  cam  up  the  house  staukin.”  Brownie  came  in  a 
way  that  betokened  more  than  mere  mortality,  and  there  was 
an  immediate  scampering  to  shelter  of  children,  servants,  and 
even  the  watch-dog.  The  alarm  wms  excusable,  for  this  is  what 
they  saw  :  — 

His  matted  head  on  his  breast  did  rest, 

A  lang  blue  beard  wan  ’ered  down  like  a  vest ; 

But  the  glare  o’  his  e’e  nae  bard  hath  exprest, 

Nor  the  skimes  o’  Aiken-drum. 

Roun’  his  hairy  form  there  was  naething  seen. 

But  a  philabeg  o’  the  rashes  green, 

And  his  knotted  knees  played  ay  knoit  between  : 

What  a  sight  was  Aiken-drum ! 

On  his  wauchie  arms  three  claws  did  meet. 

As  they  trailed  on  the  grun’  by  his  taeless  feet; 

E’en  the  auld  gudeman  himsel’  did  sweat, 

To  look  at  Aiken-drum. 

This  is  somewhat  of  an  exaggeration  on  the  Brownie  of 
antiquity,  but  the  detailed  portrayal  is  admissible  as  an  elaborated 
variant  of  what  had  exercised  the  fancy  of  many  generations. 
It  is  also  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  poetic  licence  to  describe,  as 
the  poet  immediately  does,  an  interview  between  the  heads  of 
the  house  and  their  mysterious  visitant.  He  successfully  meets, 
however,  the  incidental  difficulties,  dexterously  adjusting  an 
imposing  array  of  marvels  on  the  groundwork  of  his  theme.  He 
is  classic  and  consistent,  if  again  slightly  given  to  detailed  pic 
turesqueness,  in  his  delineation  of  the  services  rendered  by  the 
sprite,  and  the  cause  of  his  departure  from  the  scene  w'hich  it 
has  for  a  time  pleased  him  to  favour  with  his  presence. 
The  poet  closes,  as  he  begins,  with  graphic  and  impressive 
realism  : — 

Though  the  “  Brownie  o’  Blednoch  ”  lang  be  gane 
The  mark  o’  his  feet’s  left  on  mony  a  stane; 

And  mony  a  wife  and  mony  a  wean 
Tell  the  feats  o’  Aiken-drum. 

E’en  now  light  loons  that  jibe  and  sneer. 

At  spiritual  guests  and  a’  sic  gear. 

At  the  Glashnoch  mill  ha’e  swat  wi’  fear. 

And  looked  roun’  for  Aiken-drum. 

And  guidly  folks  ha’e  gotten  a  fright. 

When  the  moon  was  set,  and  the  stars  gied  nae  light. 

At  the  roaring  linn  in  the  howe  o’  the  night, 

Wi’  sughs  like  Aiken-drum. 
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The  poet  whose  setting  of  this  captivating  myth  at  once 
gained  a  standard  position  was  William  Nicholson  (1783-1842) 
a  native  of  East  Galloway,  who  utilises  the  legends  of  his  own 
district  of  Scotland.  He  is  practically  a  poet  of  one  poem 
although  he  is  the  author  of  other  lyrics  that  have  both  form 
and  quality.  But  his  ballad  is  so  much  above  everything  else 
in  his  literary  record  that  it  overshadows  a  fair  amount  of  credit¬ 
able  work.  Nicholson  is  of  himself  a  standing  refutation  of  the 
pragmatic  assumption  that  no  Scottish  poetry  has  been  produced 
since  the  death  of  Burns.  He  has  reach  and  vigour  of  imagina¬ 
tion,  strength  and  persistence  of  inventive  impulse,  a  sure  sense 
of  lyrical  fitness,  and  ample  grasp  of  his  expressive  mother- 
tongue.  He  was  a  scantily  educated  and  somewhat  improvident 
pedlar,  wrote  sufficient  for  his  editors  to  arrange  as  his  Poetical 
Works,  and  died  obscure  and  in  comparative  neglect.  His  col¬ 
lected  poems  have  gone  into  their  third  edition,  having  in  1878 
been  edited  finally  and  with  perfect  appreciation  by  the  poet’s 
compatriot,  iMr.  Harper  of  Castle  Douglas.  Through  the  efforts 
of  this  capable  editor  and  others  a  monument  to  Nicholson’s 
memory  was  erected  in  1900  at  Borgue,  the  chief  village  of  his 
native  parish,  in  the  county  of  Kirkcudbright.  Thus  we  find 
him  placed  at  length  according  to  his  deserts.  He  is  honoured 
in  the  house  of  his  friends,  and  his  work  (if  not  himself)  is 
heartily  recognised  as  a  distiiud  and  pei’mancnt  force  in  letters. 

Thomas  Bayne. 
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The  German  Empire  is  still  a  composite  State  containing  many 
distinct  currents  of  political  opinion,  and  it  is  therefore  im- 
)x)ssible  to  get  a  fair  idea  of  the  whole  by  a  visit  to  Berlin 
aiicl  to  its  immediate  neighbourhood  during  a  General  Election. 
Rerlin  politics  are  almost  as  different  from  those  prevailing 
in  East  Prussia  and  Pomerania  as  are  the  opinions  of  Poles 
j  and  Alsatians,  of  North  and  of  South  Germans.  Particularism 
in  this  sense  of  the  word  is  far  greater  in  Germany  than  it  is 
in  England  or  in  France.  True,  Berlin  is  to  some  extent  far 
more  representative  of  Germany  than  it  was  five-and-thirty  years 
ago.  It  has  more  than  doubled  in  size,  in  wealth,  and  in  popula¬ 
tion,  and  is  the  centre  of  official  life.  But  in  another  respect  it 
has  lost  more  than  it  has  gained.  Fewer  members  of  the  best 
German  society  now  have  their  homes  in  Berlin,  for  they  have 
been  driven  forth  by  the  income  tax  levied  on  the  whole  income 
of  those  who  live  within  the  jurisdiction  of  its  municipal  council. 
If  the  princely  or  noble  families  wish  to  visit  Berlin ,  they  spend 
a  few  weeks  in  an  hotel.  Moreover,  Berlin  politics  are  essentially 
one-sided.  In  five  of  its  six  constituencies  the  Socialist  candi¬ 
date  carried  the  seat  on  the  first  ballot,  whilst  in  the  sixth  the 
Radical  only  secured  a  clear  majoriy  of  all  parties  on  the  second 
ballot.  The  other  parties  have  political  organisations  and  hold 
a  few  meetings ;  but  there  is  an  absence  of  reality  about  the 
whole  business.  If  they  vote,  they  do  not  believe  they  will 
win,  and  abstentions  are  very  numerous,  less^  it  is  true,  on  this 
occasion  than  at  any  other  time,  but  still  amounting  to  a  quarter 
of  the  whole  electorate. 

A  Berlin  Socialist  meeting  has  quite  a  character  of  its  own. 
They  know  they  can  carry  everything  before  them,  and  they 
are  therefore  less  conciliatory  to  the  Opposition  there  than  else¬ 
where.  A  meeting  addressed  by  Herr  Molkenbiihr,  the  late 
Deputy  for  Elberfcld,  was  hold  in  the  second  division.  It  was 
so  crowded  that  the  tables  which  generally  remain  in  the  room 
were  all  piled  up  at  the  back  of  the  platform,  so  as  to  give  more 
space.  Herr  Molkenbiihr  spoke  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and 
hardly  mentioned  Socialism  from  start  to  finish.  The  dissolution 
of  the  Reichstag,  Prince  von  Biilow^’s  letter  to  the  “  Reichsver- 
band,”  or  the  “  Imperial  Association  for  combating  Social  Demo¬ 
cracy,”  the  mismanagement  of  affairs  in  South-West  Africa,  the 
jwerty  of  the  country ,  the  cost  of  the  war,  wliich  already  amounted 
VOL.  LXXXI.  x.s.  n  H 
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to  £20,000,000,  the  fact  that  each  private  in  South-West  Africa 
involved  an  outlay  of  £500  a  year,  the  annual  dividend,  115 
per  cent.,  paid  by  the  army  contractors  to  their  shareholders, 
the  iniquities  of  the  Eeichsvcrband,  which  paid  its  speakers  50 
marks  a  speech  and  stoi)ped  at  no  slander  on  Social  Democracy- 
all  these  arguments  were  followed  by  an  eloquent  peroration  in 
which  the  orator  asked  his  audience  to  look  to  the  Socialist 
Commonwealth  for  the  redress  of  their  grievances.  During  the 
whole  of  the  speech  two  policemen,  one  an  officer  and  the  other  a 
sergeant,  sat  on  the  platform  taking  notes  of  any  particularly 
controversial  matter.  When  the  speaker  had  linished,  the  chair¬ 
man  rang  his  bell  and  announced  that  the  discussion  was  open.  | 
A  young  man,  who  described  himself  as  an  “apothecary’s  as¬ 
sistant,”  then  made  his  way  up  to  the  platform  amidst  a  certain 
amount  of  hisses  and  jeers.  The  chairman  was,  however,  very 
anxious  to  get  him  a  hearing,  as  he  knew  that  in  the  event  of 
a  disturbance  the  police*  could  clear  the  room.  ’Phe  speaker  said 
he  had  not  come  there  so  much  to  fight  Social  Democracy  as  inter¬ 
national  Socialism.  One  of  the  audience  called  out,  “A  nice 
piece  of  impertinence  for  a  man  like  you  to  think  of  fighting 
Social  Democracy.”  The  police  inspector  then  told  the  chairman 
that  unless  the  interrupter  left  the  room  at  once,  he*  would  close 
the  meeting,  which  he  could  do  in  Prussia  with  the  greatest 
ease,  every  man  who  resisted  his  authority  being  liable  to  a  fine 
of  150  marks  or  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  varying  from  eight 
days  to  three  months.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the 
meeting  was  the  character  of  the  audience,  who  arc  particularly 
respectable  in  Berlin.  As  the  editor  of  a  leading  German  paper 
observed  to  me,  “  Es  sind  ja  keine  Tnimpen,”  “  They  are  not 
ragamuffins.”  They’  are  members  of  the  middle  classes.  Govern¬ 
ment  officials  and  clerks  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  are 
dissatisfied  with  existing  conditions,  object  to  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  food  or  the  stagnation  of  the  salaries  of  Government 
officials.  The  same  character  ran  through  all  the  other  meetings 
of  the  Socialist  party  in  Berlin.  'Phe  language  was  moderate 
and  well  reasoned,  and  Socialism  was  hardly  ever  mentioned. 
Two  leaders  of  the  party  were  asked  whether  this  was  only 
personal  experience,  and  they  assured  me  that  it  was  not  usual 
to  talk  Socialism  at  election  meetings.  Their  object  was  then 
not  so  much  to  secure  “  comrades  ”  as  to  get  votes. 

Only  one  large  Liberal  meeting  was  held  during  the  first  few 
days  of  January — on  a  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  large  hall  in  the 
Burgstrasse,  which  was  only  half-filled.  Members  of  all  sections 
of  the  Liberal  party,  the  “  German  People’s  Party.”  the 
“German  Liberal  Enion,”  and  a  reprc'sentative  of  the  Young 
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National  Liberals  addressed  the  meetin",  which  was  most  enthu¬ 
siastic  throughout,  though  one  could  see  that  they  were  united 
only  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  Herr  Kaempf,  the  candidate 
for  the  first  division  of  Berlin,  and  that  underneath  the  surface 
those  differences  which  had  formed  these  various  separate  groups 
were  as  keen  as  ever. 

The  Centre  meeting  was  immeasurably  more  united  and  enthu¬ 
siastic.  It  is  not  so  many  years  since  there  was  only  one 
Catholic  church  in  Berlin,  where  there  are  now  forty.  The 
Catholic  and  I’olish  jwpulation  has  now  risen  to  •200,000  out  of 
a  total  of  2,000,000,  and  it  was  determined  to  run  one  candidate 
for  all  the  six  divisions,  so  as  to  secure  as  large  a  poll  as  possible. 
Herr  Erzberger,  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  the  vehemence 
of  his  attacks  on  the  colonial  policy  of  the  Government,  was  the 
chosen  candidate,  as  his  activity  in  the  cause  of  social  legislation 
was  bound  to  secure  him  the  largest  proportion  of  working-class 
votes.  One  of  his  meetings  was  held  in  the  “  Bierbrauerei in 
the  Chausseestrasse  in  North  Berlin.  The  meeting  was  packed 
from  floor  to  ceiling,  and  some  anxiety  was  felt  as  to  whether 
the  police'  might  not  disperse  it,  unless  a  gangway  could  be 
cleared.  An  adjacent  hall  was  thrown  open,  tind  room  found 
for  the  surplus  audience.  Curatus  Scheidtweiler,  of  Beinicken- 
dorff,  was  the  first  speaker,  and  delivered  an  address  on  the 
duties  of  the  Catholic  voter — far  more  like  a  sermon  than  a 
political  speech,  except  that  it  was  at  intervals  punctuated  by 
the  most  enthusiastic  applause.  Herr  Erzberger  was  much  more 
controversial — attacked  Herr  Dernburg’s  colonial  policy  without 
mercy,  and  produced  chapter  and  verse  from  p.  13  of  the  official 
State  paper  of  November  23rd,  1906,  No.  572,  showing  that  each 
soldier  in  South-West  Africa  cost  the  Government  T500  a  year, 
and  contrasted  this  with  the  assertion  of  the  North  German  Gazette 
of  January  10th  that  the  cost  per  head  was  only  from  ^210 
to  £225  a  year.  A  couple  of  nights  later,  one  of  Herr  Erz- 
berger’s  meetings  was  dissolved,  because,  through  some  mistake, 
evidence  could  not  be  produced  that  official  notice  of  the  meeting 
had  been  served  on  the  police.  There  were  no  Conservative  meet¬ 
ings  at  the  time  in  Berlin,  but  one  was  held  at  Tempelhof,  some 
ten  miles  out  in  the  country,  which  w'as  purely  of  a  party 
character.  When  allusion  was  made  to  the  death  of  members 
of  the  association  within  the  year,  the  whole  audience  rose  as 
a  mark  of  respect,  which  they  also  did  to  give  expression  to  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Herr  Hammer,  their  local  deputy  to  the 
Prussian  Landdag,  who  had  spoken  for  two  hours  and  a  half. 
The  meeting  broke  up  with  three  “  Elochs"  for  the  Emperor,  as 
is  usual  at  Conservative  gatherings.  The  audience  were  seated 
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at  tables,  and  drinks  were  served  during  the  evening.  This 
practice  accounts  for  the  length  of  the  speeches,  which  is  far 
greater  in  Germany  than  it  is  with  us  or  in  France. 

Nothing  could  be  found  out  at  Berlin  about  country  meetings. 
Everything  is  managed  locally.  A  speaker  is  sent  down  once  in 
a  way,  but  this  is  very  exceptional.  There  was  only  one  thing 
to  be  done — either  to  write  to  the  party  leaders,  or  to  go  down 
on  chance.  An  introduction  to  Herr  Bebel  led  to  his  reply  that 
he  was  going  to  speak  at  Gorlitz,  in  Silesia,  on  January  11th. 
On  my  arrival  I  was  told  that  every  ticket  liad  been  sold,  and 
that  there  were  no  more  to  be  had.  On  my  reaching  the  hall 
I  mentioned  that  1  had  a  letter  from  the  great  leader,  and  was 
immediately  taken  to  the  neighbouring  restaurant,  where  1  found 
him  hnishing  his  frugal  meal.  He  was  gratified  to  hear  that 
people  w(‘re  ollering  to  pay  large  sums  to  hear  him,  and  sug¬ 
gested  the  hall  should  be  thrown  open.  The  j)olice  had,  however, 
limited  the  number  of  tickets  by  insisting  that  the  tables  should 
be  retained  in  the  body  of  the  hall.  When,  however,  the  hour 
struck,  all  possible  applicants  were  admitted.  Something 
was  missing.  No  police  officer  had  arrived,  but  in  a  few 
minutes  his  helmet  was  seen  in  the  doorway,  and  way 
made  for  him  on  to  the  platform.  At  first  sight  there 
is  little  to  distinguish  Herr  Bebel,  the  little  man  with 
his  white,  pointed  beard,  his  thick,  matted  grey  hair,  his 
receding  forehead  and  steel-grey  eyes,  from  anyone  else;  but 
once  he  begins  to  speak  his  eyes  light  up,  and  he  keeps  the 
attention  of  his  audience  closely  fixed  upon  him  during  the  two 
hours  his  speech  generally  lasts.  On  this  occasion  he  devoted 
the  first  part  to  an  elaborate  criticism  of  the  policy  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  South-West  Africa,  which,  he  argued,  was  not  worth  hav¬ 
ing.  Had  it  been  worth  anything,  England  would  have  taken  it  long 
ago.  It  would  have  been  much  more  profitable  to  spend  all  this 
money  on  reclaiming  the  waste  lands  in  Germany  itself.  When 
dealing  with  the  money  spent  upon  the  Navy,  he  argued  that 
this  could  only  be  used  against  England,  with  whom  it  would 
never  be  possible  to  cope  on  the  sea,  as  England  had  the  start, 
and  could  therefore  always  go  one  better.  He  concluded  a  most 
eloquent  speech,  in  which  scarcely  anything  was  said  of  the 
Socialist  Commonwealth,  by  the  words  “  Vorwarts  und  Sieg.” 
After  the  meeting  we  again  returned  to  the  restaurant,  where 
Herr  Bebel  discussed  the  situation  wdth  his  friends  quite  openly 
and  without  the  slightest  restraint.  A  comrade  had  come  all 
the  way  from  Dresden  to  tell  him  that  the  local  Socialists  would 
give  worlds  to  hear  him ;  but  he  had  hlled  up  all  his  spare  time, 
and  could  not  give  another  evening.  Unlike  most  of  his  col- 
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leagues,  he  did  not  expect  to  increase  the  numbers  of  his  party 
■  in  the  Reichstag  at  the  forthcoming  election. 

It  was  a  long  cry  from  Silesia  to  Pomerania,  but  no  one  can 
‘  understand  what  Prussian  Conservatism  is  without  going  to  either 
Pomerania  or  East  Prussia,  where  the  junkers  reign  supreme. 
There  is  not  much  political  pressure  in  Germany,  but  whatever 
^  exists  is  to  be  found  there.  The  whole  district  is  over¬ 

ridden  with  officials  who  make  it  their  business  to 
further  the  Conservative  cause  by  every  means  in  their 

power.  There  is  little  or  no  Socialism  to  fight.  The 

I  struggle  is  between  Conservatism  and  Radicalism — the  Radicalism 
which  is  represented  by  the  German  Liberal  Union,  the 
^  followers  of  Rickert,  Barth,  and  Schrader,  w'hen  they  broke 
off  from  Phigeii  Richter  on  his  refusal  to  support  Count  von 
!  Caprivi’s  military  ])roposals.  The  Landrat  or  justice  of  the  peace 

1  is  the  local  autocrat,  and  he  is  represented  in  each  village  by 
the  Amtsvorsteher.  The  publicans  earn  a  substantial  income  by 
■  hiring  out  the  large  hall  attached  to  their  restaurant  for  so  many 
[  dances  every  year,  and  their  number  can  be  limited  or  increased 
as  appears  fitting  to  the  Amtsvorsteher.  It  therefore  behoves  the 
s  publican  to  stand  well  with  him.  When  he  knows  that  his 
loyalty  will  be  tested  by  the  way  in  which  he  hires  out  his  halls 
'  for  political  meetings,  he  has  every  temptation  to  refuse  them 
I  to  members  of  the  Radical  party,  whose  speakers  even  complain 
i  that  they  sometimes  find  it  imi'Kissible  to  get  food  or  drinks.  If, 
’  in  addition  to  these  disabilities,  they  find  that  the  construction  of 
j  roads,  bridges,  railways,  piers,  and  harbours  is  often  decided  by 
I  the  political  complexion  of  the  district,  the  difficidtics  of  Liberals 
I  arc  very  much  enhanced.  Stories  are  also  told  of  the  pressure 
i  applied  by  landlords  on  their  tenants  and  labourers,  how  the 
i  voting  papers  are  handed  to  them  with  the  names  and  addresses 
i  of  the  Conservative  candidate  already  printed,  and  they  arc  sent 
to  the  poll  in  charge  of  a  confidential  agent,  who  secs  that  these 
ballot  papers  alone  are  dro])pcd  into  the  red,  white,  and  black 
ballot  box.  These  stories  may  or  may  not  be  true ;  for  it  must 
be  admitted  that  Germany  is  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  such 
allegations  by  the  defeated  party  are  made  at  election  times. 
Coslin  was  full  of  political  excitement  on  the  Sunday.  Herr 
[  Witte,  the  Radical  candidate  for  Stolp-Lauenburg,  was  to 
^  speak  at  the  Liberal  meeting  at  Coslin  itself,  whilst  the  Socialist 
E  candidate,  Herr  Horn,  was  to  address  another  gathering  in  the 
i  Kaisergarten,  a  mile  out  of  the  town.  This  was  the  earlier  meet- 
f  ing.  so  I  went  there  first.  The  hall  was  gaily  decorated  with 
I  festoons  of  flowers,  and  adorned  with  the  |X)rtraits  of  Socialist 
leaders,  relieved  by  inscriptions  of  Socialist  watchwords, 
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Socialism  does  not  flourish  in  Pomerania,  and  the  audience  was  | 
decidedly  flat.  The  speaker  did  not  waste  much  time  in  com-  Li 

plaining  of  the  rise  in  the  price  of  food — the  staple  of  Socialist  | 

orators  in  Berlin  and  other  big  towns.  The  wealth  of  the  peasant  | 
proprietor  depends  on  the  price  of  pigs,  and  it  would  not  be  wise  ! 
to  complain  of  any  increased  cost  in  the  necessaries  of  life.  The 
speaker  therefore  talked  eloquently  of  the  iniquity  of  large  pro-  \ 
perties,  and  advocated  their  subdivision,  but  he  did  not  say  one 
word  about  land  nationalisation — an  unpopular  subject  in  this 
home  of  the  small  landowner.  The  Liberal  meeting  was  much  I 

more  enthusiastic,  for  Herr  Witte  is  one  of  the  most  eloquent  I 

orators  of  the  party  ;  but  the  policeman  who  only  attends  Socialist  I 

meetings  in  Berlin  was  there — at  a  bourgeois  meeting — although  If 

its  tone  was  patriotic,  and  the  party  were  supposed  to  enjoy  the  || 

goodwill  of  the  Government.  When  Herr  Witte  had  finished  y 

speaking,  the  chairman  made  the  usual  statement  that  the  dis-  U 

cussion  was  opened,  and  a  local  resident  got  up  to  make  a  U 

speech.  At  first  all  went  well,  and  he  carried  his  audience  with  p 

him  in  his  criticism  of  the  local  Conservative  organ ;  but  he  had  p 

a  grievance  which  he  was  determined  to  ventilate.  His  wife  had  h 

given  evidence  on  a  trial,  and  had  been  compelled  to  pay  one  and  ji 

sixpence  for  her  cab  to  the  Courthouse.  She  had  asked  to  be 
indemnified,  but  the  judge  had  refused  to  make  the  necessary  I; 
order.  A  question  of  principle  wms  at  stake.  Herr  Formain  || 
argued  that  if  people  in  his  position  did  not  receive  fair  play,  the  | 
poor  would  be  treated  far  worse.  He  therefore  appealed  first  i\ 
to  the  Reichstag,  then  to  the  Chancellor,  and  finally  to  the  j 
Emperor  himself,  but  without  avail.  He  determined  now  to  1} 
appeal  to  the  people.  At  this  point  the  meeting,  which  included  ' 
several  Government  officials,  became  uproarious.  The  chairman  ,1 
asked  them  whether  Herr  Formain  should  be  allowed  to  proceed  d 
with  his  speech  or  not,  and  the  audience  agreed  to  give  him  a  | 
chance.  There  was  some  further  disturbance,  and  the  police  | 
officer  went  up  to  the  chairman,  and  told  him  that  if  Herr  j;| 
Formain  did  not  stop  his  speech  immediately,  he  would  exert  |' 
his  authority  and  dissolve  the  meeting.  He  then  had  to  stop,  || 
and  matters  quieted  down.  On  my  arrival  at  Coslin,  I  was  !! 
told  that  Dr.  Teodor  Barth,  the  candidate  of  the  Liberal  Union  | 
for  Coslin,  and  the  leader  of  the  group,  was  expected  to  spend  |i 
the  night  at  the  “  Deutsches  Haus,”  the  local  Radical  inn,  so 
I  went  there.  He  arrived  that  same  evening  full  of  a  meeting  | 
he  had  addressed  in  an  out-of-the-way  village,  where  Baron  von  | 
der  Goltz  and  all  the  j linkers  of  the  neighbourhood  turned  up  f 
in  full  force.  He  had  devoted  a  couple  of  hours  to  expounding  his  jj 
programme,  and  had  dwelt  upon  the  advantages  of  Free  Trade 
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to  the  German  Empire — rather  a  difficult  task  in  a  constituency 
where  the  peasant  proprietors  had  become  prosperous  through 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  pigs.  Baron  von  der  Goltz  had  replied 
to  him  in  another  long  speech  ;  but  the  audience,  consisting  mainly 
of  Baron  von  der  Goltz ’s  own  dependents,  seemed  to  be  very 
favourably  inclined  to  Dr.  Barth,  and  he  had  formed  the  most 
favourable  auguries  from  his  reception  there  and  elsewhere.  Dr. 
Barth  is  himself  one  of  the  most  enlightened  politicians  in 
Germany,  and  a  great  admirer  of  the  late  Emperor  Frederick. 
It  was  this  admiration  that  subsequently  led  to  the  Dowager 
Empress’s  regard  for  him.  Ho  is  also  much  enamoured  of  British 
political  and  civil  institutions,  and  never  loses  an  opportunity 
of  giving  expression  to  the  regard  and  affection  he  has  for 
England.  He  gave  me  a  pretty  full  exposition  of  his  view^s  and 
of  the  differences  between  the  tw’o  sections  of  the  German  Liberal 
party,  which  consist  in  a  series  of  cross  currents.  Whilst  the 
“Freisinnige  Vereinigung  ”  broke  away  from  Eugen  Bichter  on 
his  opposition  to  Count  von  Caprivi’s  military  proposals,  they  are 
much  more  tolerant  in  their  attitude  towards  the  Socialists. 
They  do  not  regard  them  as  public  enemies,  and  quite  recognise 
the  possibility  of  supporting  them  on  the  second  ballots  as 
against  a  Conservative  or  a  member  of  the  Centre  party.  Herr 
Barth  is  also  a  defender  of  all  oppressed  nationalities,  and  will 
not  hear  of  any  ill-treatment  of  the  Jews.  He  might  still  be 
in  Parliament  had  it  not  been  for  his  surrender  of  a  perfectly 
safe  seat  wdth  the  object  of  fighting  the  Prussian  junker  in  his 
Pomeranian  stronghold.  His  attack  had  failed,  for  the  peasant 
I'voprietor  places  the  price  of  pork  before  everything,  and  Dr. 
Barth  has  been  beaten  by  a  majority  of  13,276  to  7,190  votes. 

Xo  greater  contrast  can  be  found  than  the  two  neighbouring 
provinces  of  Pomerania  and  Posen.  In  the  former  the  “  Bloc  ” 
is  split  up  into  Conservatives  and  Liberals  who  are  fighting  one 
another  with  the  greatest  bitterness ;  in  the  latter,  Germans  are 
all  united  even  to  the  extent  of  supporting  a  Catholic  against  the 
Polish  candidate.  In  many  respects  Germany  is  becoming  more 
consolidated  every  year,  and  there  is  less  “  Particularism  ”  now 
than  at  any  time.  The  Welf  party  has  almost  entirely  disappeared 
from  Parliament,  being  now  represented  by  one  Deputy  to  the 
Reichstag,  who  was  himself  only  chosen  at  the  second  ballot. 
In  Posen,  Prussia  has,  however,  had  a  set-back.  The  measures 
that  have  been  adopted  to  Germanise  the  province  have  had  a 
contrary  effect,  and  national  feeling  is  now  keener  in  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Posen  than  it  has  been  for  many  a  year.  Local  bitter¬ 
ness  is  very  great.  Poles  will  not  deal  with  Germans,  whilst 
Germans  refuse  to  deal  with  Poles. 
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It  is  imixjssible  to  give  the  whole  history  of  the  controversy  in 
a  few'  w'ords.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  things  were  apparently  settling 
down  when  Prince  Bismarck,  realising  the  danger  of  combination 
between  the  Prussian  Poles  on  the  one  side  w'ith  those  of  Austria 
and  Eussia  on  the  other,  thought  it  necessary  to  arrest  this  move¬ 
ment.  Germans  allege  that  this  danger  was  considerably  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  revival  of  the  Polish  language,  literature,  and 
national  aspirations.  Prince  Bismarck  determined  to  Germanise 
the  Poles  by  introducing  German  into  the  higher  schools.  This 
w'as  follow'ed  by  the  establishment  of  the  Settlement  Commission 
with  a  substantial  endowment  to  enable  them  to  buy  up  the 
estates  of  Polish  and  German  projn'ietors  and  to  colonise  them 
with  settlers  brought  from  the  western  parts  of  Germany.  Of 
late  the  situation  has  become  extremely  acute,  and  Europe  has 
rung  once  more  with  the  story  of  Polish  w’rongs.  As  is  only 
natural,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  exaggeration  on  both  sides.  Thus 
the  Germans  tell  you  that  the  Poles  are  taught  by  their  priests 
that  Our  Lord  and  His  A]X)stles  talked  Polish,  and  that  it  is 
sinful  to  pray  in  any  other  language.  This  statement  is  indig¬ 
nantly  denied  by  Poles,  wdio,  on  their  side,  tell  endless  stories 
of  Prussian  tyranny  and  arrogance.  It  may  be  presumptuous  for 
a  foreigner  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  matter ;  but  it  may  be 
asked  whether  the  display  of  more  tact  at  the  outset  might  not 
have  been  more  judicious.  The  Prussian  is  sternly  logical.  He 
realises  the  great  advantage  of  being  a  German  and  cannot  under¬ 
stand  w'hy  Poles  have  an  unconquerable  affection  for  their  country, 
their  language,  and  their  literature.  The  last  step  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  been  to  force  the  children  attending  the  lower  standards 
in  those  districts  where  they  understand  German  to  receive  their 
religious  instruction  in  that  language.  The  authorities  allege  that 
this  new  reform  was  accepted  patiently  at  first,  and  that  matters 
were  quieting  down  until  a  few'  months  ago,  when  the  late  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Posen,  Dr.  von  Stablewski,  issued  a  pastoral  to  his 
flock  asserting  the  duty  of  Poles  to  teach  their  children  their 
religion  in  their  own  language.  This  has  been  followed  by  the 
strike  of  some  48,000  children  who  absolutely  refuse  to  answer  any 
questions  in  German.  The  Polish  party  say'  that  some  of  these 
children  have  been  flogged.  The  authorities  reply  that  teachers 
are  strictly  forbidden  by  law  to  flog  any  of  the  children  under 
their  control,  and  have  themselves  been  punished  for  doing  so: 
but  that  teachers  are  only  human  and  lose  all  patience  when  they 
are  insulted  and  jeered  at  by  the  children.  As  matters  now  stand, 
education  is  at  a  deadlock  in  many  a  parish.  The  authorities  also 
comment  upon  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  such  strike  in  tlio 
higher  schools,  where  education  is  not  compulsory  and  the  recaki- 
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(rant  pupil  may  be  sent  home.  The  other  Polish  grievance  con¬ 
sists  in  the  operations  of  the  Settlement  Commissioners,  who  have 
purchased  235,240  hectares,  or  some  500,000  acres,  from  the 
local  Polish  and  German  landlords,  and  settled  81,000  Germans — 
men,  women,  and  children  of  the  farming  class  with  their 
labourers,  amounting  to  15,900  more — in  some  of  the  most 
Polish  districts  of  the  Grand  Duchy  and  of  West  Prussia.  This 
operation  has  almost  exhausted  the  I'l  7 ,500 ,000  voted  for  this 
purpose  by  Parliament,  the  German  settler  paying  the  Commis¬ 
sion  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent.  When,  however,  the  outlay  on 
schools,  churches,  aud  common  land  is  considered,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  whole  transaction  brings  in  more  than  2  per  cent. 

I  spent  an  afternoon  visiting  tw^o  German  settlements  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Schwerzenz,  and  was  also  driven  through  two 
Polish  villages.  The  standard  of  domestic  comfort  was  certainly 
very  different.  The  German  villages  were  clean  with  well-kejvt 
houses,  whilst  the  I’olish  villages  wen*  certainly  behindhand  in 
this  respect.  The  Gorman  farmers  were  doing  a  roaring  trade, 
men  who  paid  C‘30  to  .-£'35  a  year  rent  acknowledging  annual  re¬ 
ceipts  amounting  to  TllO  or  T120.  Poles  argue  that  these  cases  are 
exceptional,  and  that  the  stranger  is  only  taken  to  see  picked 
farms;  but  they  also  contend  that  the  whole  expense  of  the 
colonisation  scheme  is  not  acknowledged  by  the  authorities,  and 
that  the  German  settlers  arc  helped  indirectly  in  every  way. 

One  factor  must,  however,  be  considered,  and  that  is  the  growth 
of  a  prosix}rous  Polish  middle  class.  In  the  old  days  Poles  were 
divided  into  the  aristocracy  and  their  serfs  ;  but  of  late  years  a 
highly  enterprising  merchant  community  has  grown  up,  who,  by 
their  business  capacity,  are  driving  Gormans  themselves  out  of 
the  industrial  market.  Poles  arc  also  more  prolific  than  Germans. 
There  are  no  statistics  showing  the  relative  increase  of  both 
nationalities ;  but  it  may  be  assumed  that  whilst  most  of  the 
Poles  arc  Catholics,  the  very  great  majority  of  Germans  in  the 
Grand  Duchy  are  Protestants.  In  1871  there  were  512,26G  Pro¬ 
testants  to  1,009,595  Catholics  in  the  jirovince,  as  against  605,312 
Protestants  to  1,347,958  Catholics  in  1905.  This  increase  in  the 
Polish  jxjpulation  is  not  confined  to  Poland  itself.  Poles  have  ex¬ 
tended  their  influence  in  East  Prussia,  West  Prussia,  and  even  in 
the  Rhineland,  and  there  are  some  Germans  w'ho  regard  their  de¬ 
velopment  as  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  to  the  Empire.  These  men 
talk  of  adopting  extreme  measures — of  forbidding  the  use  of  Polish 
at  political  meetings,  of  suppressing  all  Polish  national  and  political 
associations,  and  of  giving  ix)wers  to  the  Settlement  Commission 
to  expropriate  compulsorily  those  Polish  landlords  who  refuse  to 
sell  their  land  to  the  Commission  when  it  is  required  to  complete 
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the  circle  of  German  settlers  which  they  are  endeavouring  to 
form  round  each  one  of  the  big  towns  of  Prussian  Poland.  The 
result  of  all  this  feeling  is  that  the  situation  is  becoming  more 
bitter  every  day.  Moderate  men  like  Pr.  von  Jazdzewski  have 
had  to  make  way  for  more  extreme  politicians. 

The  Germans  in  Posen,  on  the  other  hand,  have  forgotten  all 
their  differences,  and  joined  in  support  of  Oberburgermeister 
Wilms,  a  Catholic.  An  enthusiastic  but  short  meeting  was  held, 
where  he  was  adopted  after  two  speeches,  one  from  the  chairman 
and  the  other  from  the  mover  of  the  resolution.  No  time  was 
wasted  ;  the  audience  stood  up  and  sang  “  Deutschland,  Deutsch¬ 
land  iiber  alles,”  in  unison,  and  dispersed. 

In  the  neighbouring  province  of  Silesia  things  were  again  dif¬ 
ferent.  Breslau  was  in  the  last  Eeichstag  a  Socialist  stronghold. 
One  of  its  deputies  was  Eduard  Bernstein,  the  leader  of  those 
Bevisioiiist  Socialists  who  doubt  whether  Marx  and  Engels’  prin¬ 
ciples  are  quite  up  to  date.  They  were  beaten  at  their  annual 
party  demonstration  a  few  years  ago,  and  I  endeavoured  to  cross- 
examine  him  iqxm  his  views ;  but  he  would  not  be  drawn  beyond 
stating  that  every  Socialist  was  a  Bevisionist  at  heart,  though  he 
might  not  care  to  say  so.  Herr  Bernstein  is  a  strong  Anglophile, 
and  deprecates  any  attacks  upon  England.  He  also  speaks  Eng¬ 
lish  with  a  |)erfect  accent.  He  was  full  of  his  forthcoming  visit 
to  Upper  Silesia,  which  he  hoped  to  win  for  Socialism.  The 
miners  were  doing  a  roaring  trade  and  enjoying  the  most  un¬ 
paralleled  prosperity  ;  but  they  were  not  satisfied  with  existing 
conditions.  Herr  Bernstein  fully  anticipated  a  gain  of  some 
twenty  seats  to  the  Socialist  party.  There  was  a  monster  demon¬ 
stration  in  the  Kaisersaal,  at  which  representatives  of  the  bout- 
f/eois  parties  who  had  united  against  the  common  enemy— Social¬ 
ism — spoke.  The  Centre  were  not  represented,  but  it  was  quite 
an  understood  thing  that  they  would  vote  for  Prince  Hatzfeldt, 
Duke  of  Trachenfels,  in  East  Breslau,  and  abstain  in  the  West, 
where  the  candidate  of  the  bourgeois  parties  was  a  member  of  the 
German  Eiberal  party.  The  local  German  Liberals  had  been 
very  bitter  in  their  attacks  iqion  the  Centre  in  the  Press  and  on 
the  platform,  and  the  Catholics,  therefore,  determined  to  hold 
aloof,  notwithstanding  the  eloquent  appeals  that  were  made  to 
them  by  Dr.  Pfriindtner  and  by  his  supporters.  There  are  many 
other  peculiar  features  about  Silesian  politics.  The  Poles  are 
very  bitter  against  Dr.  Kopp,  the  Prince  Bishop  of  Breslau,  for 
saying  that  Catholics  had  no  grievances  in  Prussia.  They  also 
complain  that  the  Centre  has  not  done  enough  for  them,  though 
one  of  the  most  forcible  accusations  made  against  the  Centre  has 
been  want  of  patriotism  in  standing  by  the  Poles  on  religious 
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questions.  The  Polish  district  of  Silesia,  therefore,  resolved  to 
run  candidates  of  their  own  against  the  sitting  Centre  candidates, 
from  whom  they  won  three  seats.  Then  Silesia  also  fur¬ 
nished  strong  evidence  of  the  slight  line  of  demarcation  that 
separates  National  Ijiberals  from  Free  Conservatives.  Herr 
Bassermann,  the  National  Liberal  leader,  was  the  sitting  member 
for  Frankfurt  on  Oder ;  but  his  opinions  were  not  sufficiently  Pro¬ 
tectionist  for  the  “  Band  der  Landwirte,”  or  “  Agricultural 
Union.”  He  was,  therefore,  forced  to  give  up  all  idea  of  con¬ 
testing  the  seat  it  he  did  not  wish  to  expose  himself  to  certain 
defeat.  Count  von  Arnim,  one  of  the  most  prominent  members 
of  the  Free  Conservative  party,  withdrew  in  his  favour  at  Hoyer- 
swarda.  The  only  serious  opjixosition  feared  was  from  the  German 
Liberals,  whose  support  was  secured  by  an  understanding  that  in 
the  neighbouring  division  of  Gorlitz,  Conservatives  and  National 
Liberals  would,  at  least  at  the  second  ballot,  vote  for  HeiT 
Mugdan,  the  German  Tiiberal  member,  whose  seat  was  thought 
to  be  in  danger  through  the  growth  of  the  industrial  suburbs  of 
Gorlitz. 

Had  time  been  longer  it  might  have  been  possible  to  visit 
Saxony.  Wiirtemberg,  and  Baden  ;  but  the  situation  in  Bavaria 
made  it  alsolutely  necessary  to  go  there.  With  the  exception  of 
a  few  seats  distributed  between  the  Conservatives,  National 
Liberals,  German  Liberals,  and  the  Agricultural  Union,  the 
Centre  have  it  all  their  own  way.  Erlangen  was  one  of  these 
exceptions.  Herr  Georg  von  Vollmar,  an  ex-officer  in  the 
German  army  and  one  of  those  German  volunteers  who  fought 
for  Pope  Pius  IX.  in  1870,  the  leader  of  the  Bavarian  Socialists, 
was  to  .sprak.  FTe  has  never  fully  recovered  from  the  wound  he 
received  in  the  Franco-German  war,  and  had.  therefore,  to  lean 
his  magnificent  figure  upon  the  table  during  his  two  hours  and  a 
half  speech,  in  which  he  did  not  say  anything  about  the  Socialist 
Commonwealth,  but  attacked  the  Government  and  the  German 
Liberal  party.  When  he  had  finished,  two  professors  of  the 
Iniversity  replied  to  him,  one  of  xvhom  was  extremely  eloquent. 
The  meeting  lasted  four  hours,  and  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
greater  freedom  that  prevailed  as  compared  with  Prussia.  There 
were  no  policemen  on  the  platform  taking  notes ;  indeed ,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  laws  of  Bavaria,  if  a  jx)liceman  attends  an  election 
meeting  he  must  leave  his  sword  behind  him,  for  he  comes  under 
the  common  law  which  forbids  armed  men  to  attend  political 
meetings  at  election  time.  Herr  von  Vollmar  was  no  exception 
to  the  rule  amongst  the  Socialists,  who  fully  expected  to  win 
from  ten  to  twenty  seats  from  the  bourgeois  parties. 

Bamberg,  the  next  constituency  to  Erlangen,  was  totally  dif- 
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ferent  in  its  political  complexion.  At  Erlangen,  Protestants  were 
in  the  majority  ;  but  at  Bamberg,  Catholics  outnumbered  Protest¬ 
ants  by  two  to  one.  The  sitting  member.  Dean  Schaedlcr,  is 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Centre  party.  His  campaign  was  vigor¬ 
ously  supported  by  Baron  von  ]\[alsen,  the  eloquent  deputy  for 
the  district  in  the  Bavarian  Tjandtag.  Speaking  at  Melkendorff. 
a  small  mountain  village  some  ten  miles  off,  he  told  the  peasants 
assembled  in  the  public-house  under  the  chairmanship  of  their 
parish  priest  that  he  could  a  tale  unfold  of  the  abuses  prevalent 
in  the  German  colonies  were  it  not  for  the  presence  of  a  foreigner 
in  the  room.  On  the  following  night  the  sitting  member  spoke 
at  Breitengiessbach ,  and  wondered  what  had  happened  to  a  very 
important  personage.  There  was  no  telegram,  no  letter  to  express 
his  views  on  the  subject  of  the  election ,  and  they  were  all  asking 
whether  he  had  been  spirited  away  or  locked  up  by  his  friends. 
There  is  no  greater  contrast  to  Bavaria  than  Cologne.  In  the 
south  the  Catholics  as  a  general  rule  follow  their  parish  priest, 
though  when  they  have  made  up  their  minds  to  vote  Socialist 
on  the  second  ballot  they  dispute  the  right  of  any  archbishop  to 
interfere  in  political  questions.  In  the  Bhineland  they  are  far 
more  democratic ,  and  insist  on  their  deputies  marching  with  the 
times.  A  Centre  meeting  in  Cologne  is  a  sight  in  itself.  The 
large  “  Biirgersaal,”  able  to  accommodate  some  five  thousand 
electors  seated  at  the  tables  in  the  body  of  the  hall  or  in  the 
gallery,  is  packed.  Every  point  is  taken  up,  and  they  are  able 
to  give  the  best  of  reasons  for  the  faith  that  is  in  them.  Socialism 
has  got  hold  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  Cologne  Catholics,  and 
those  who  adhere  to  the  Centre  party  are  therefore  all  the  keener 
in  its  supp>ort.  Their  great  foe  is  the  National  Diberal,  who,  how¬ 
ever,  also  endeavours  to  get  hold  of  the  National  Catholic,  but 
spoils  his  chance  by  declaring,  as  Professor  Goer/  did  on  the 
eve  of  the  poll  at  Diisseldorf ,  the  steady  hostility  of  his  party  to 
the  cause  of  denominational  education. 

Voting  began  at  ten  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  January  “25th. 
At  the  door  of  each  polling  booth  were  the  agents  of  the  different 
parties,  who  handed  the  voter  his  ballot  paper  with  the  name 
and  address  of  the  candidate.  Both  must  be  written  or  printed 
on  the  paper,  which  is  otherwise  invalid,  and  in  some  cases  ballot 
papers  marked  only  with  the  name  of  the  candidate  are  sent  by 
the  opposite  party  to  those  who  are  looked  u[X)n  as  certain  oppo¬ 
nents,  and  hundreds  of  votes  have  been  invalidated  in  this  way. 
When  the  voter  gets  into  the  polling  booth  he  has  to  prove  that  he 
is  entitled  to  vote  there,  and  in  that  case  he  is  given  an  envelop' 
in  which  he  folds  his  ballot  papc'r  in  a  triangular  cabin  and 
then  drops  it  into  the  red,  white,  and  black  ballot  box  upon  the 
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tabic.  At  seven  o’clock  the  votes  are  counted  on  the  spot,  two 
counters  checking  each  other.  The  result  at  each  [Killing  booth 
is  then  forwarded  to  the  Town  Hall,  where  the  total  poll  is 
declared.  Jf  none  of  the  candidates  polls  a  majority  of  the  votes 
actually  recorded,  the  two  that  head  the  list  have  to  face  a  second 
ballot,  which  in  most  constituencies  was  fixed  for  February  5th. 
Meetings  were,  however,  much  rarer  during  this  interval.  The 
Socialists  were  to  the  fore,  but  the  other  parties  were  far  more 
occupied  in  reconciling  than  in  accentuating  their  differences. 
Compromises  had  to  be  made.  In  some  cases  the  Centre  voted 
for,  in  others  against  the  Socialists.  The  National  Liberals  and 
Conservatives  generally  united  their  forces  against  the  German 
Liberal.  The  German  Liberal  Union  supported  the  Socialists 
iigainst  a  Conservative,  a  member  of  the  Centre  party,  or  even  in 
some  cases  a  National  Liberal,  whilst  the  German  Feo[)le’s  party 
preferred  to  hold  aloof  excejit  in  a  few  instances  where  they  and 
even  National  Liberals  supported  Socialists  against  the  Centre 
party.  No  common  rule  prevailed,  each  constituency  being 
guided  by  local  circumstances  and  prejudices. 

The  great  feature  of  the  election  was  the  participation  of  those 
who  had  abstained  on  many  previous  occasions.  Sixty-eight  per 
cent,  of  the  electors  voted  in  1898;  seventy-five  per  cent,  took 
part  in  the  election  of  1903,  whilst  in  1907  over  eighty-five  per 
cent,  of  those  upxm  the  register  came  to  the  poll. 

V.  Hussey  Walsh. 
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I 

The  nearness  of  the  Ijondon  County  elections  renders  desirable 
a  survey  of  iiondon  County  C'ouncil  linanee  during  the  period 
of  that  body’s  existence.  And  the  following  account  is  a  much 
condensed  sunnnary  of  iny  hook  lately  published.^ 

In  1889  the  L.C.C.  succeeded  the  ^Metropolitan  Hoard  of 
Works,  and  in  1904  the  L.C.C.  became  the  local  education 
authority  for  London  upon  the  abolition  of  the  School  Board 
for  Ijondon.  Thus  the  main  period  to  be  looked  at  consists  of 
the  fifteen  years  ended  March  31st,  1890-1904,  because  this 
pc'i'iod  excludes  the  latc'r  years  when  the  linancial  operations  of 
tlie  L.C.C.  wei('  considerably  augmented  owing  to  this  newly 
acquired  work  of  education.  As  regards  tlu*  three  later  years 
ending  Alarch  3 1st,  1905,  1906,  1907,  in  a  good  many  instances 
it  has  been  jixissible  to  extract  from  the  volumes  of  yearly 
estimates,  Ac.,  the  items  of  account  that  correspond  with  the 
items  for  1890-1904,  thus  bringing  up  the  accounts  to  March  31st, 
1907,  and  covering  the  eighteen  years  of  the  L.C.C.’s  existence. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  period  gives  the  first  essential  of  an 
inquiry  of  this  sort — namely,  a  broad  fact-base.  And  as  regards 
the  data  upon  which  I  have  worked,  these  art'  the  many  volumes 
issued  by  the  L.C.C.,  and  various  other  official  volumes  relating 
to  L.C.C.  finance. 

The  first  thing  that  impresses  itself  upon  an  examiner  of 
L.C.C.  finance  is  the  immense  mass  of  detailed  accounts,  so 
thick  that  “you  cannot  see  the  wood  for  the  trees,”  and  the 
absence  of  clear,  concise,  and  accurate  summaries  of  these 
detailed  accounts.  Even  the  “Financial  xVbstract  “  of  the 
L.C.C.,  which  purports  “to  present  to  the  Council  in  a  form 
convenient  for  consultation  and  comparison  a  statement  of  its 
finances  in  a  condensed  form  extending  over  a  period  of  years,” 
needs  considerable  and  cautious  study  before  the  real  facts  can 
be  grasped.  And  during  my  investigation,  extending  over  several 
months  of  continuous  work,  I  have  been  much  impressed  by  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  mutually  contradictory  statements  of  the 
same  item  contained  in  different  accounts  or  in  different  volumes 
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StrMMAUV  1. — Thk  GkNEUAL  AND  niE  SrEClAL  COUNTY  RaTE  IN  IHE  £l  LevI[|. 

BY  THE  L.C.C.  Also  the  Rate  fou  Education  Levied  by  the  School 
Roakd  fou  London  durino  Financial  Years  1890-1904,  and  by  hie  L.CC 
DURING  1905-1907. 


Years  ending  .‘list 
March. 

( leneral 
County 
Hate 

in  the  £1. 

a 

Special 

County 

Rato 

in  the  £1. 

1, 

Total 
Rate 
in  the  £l 
('1  -1-  h). 

r 

Education 

Rate 

in  the  £1. 

d 

Total  Rate 
plus 

Education 
Rate 
in  the  £\ 

(c  ■(■  d). 

1 

Ponce. 

Pence. 

Pence. 

'  Pence. 

Pence. 

IS'.tU . 

10G30 

l-tM)0 

12-530 

8-9(M) 

21-43(1 

1907  . 

14-250 

2-7.50 

17-<HK) 

19-000 

36-00(1 

Yirarlv  .Vverage. 

T)  years,  1890  1894 

10-411 

2-195 

12-606 

10-252 

•22-858 

,,  1897)  1809 

12-070 

•2-330 

14-4(M) 

11-804 

26-204 

,,  19(M)  loot 

12-625 

2-425 

15-050 

14-340 

29-390 

3  years,  lOOfi- 19(17 

14-2.50 

3-(HN) 

17-2.50 

1 7  '667 

:14-917 

'J’lic  I'jdiication  Kate  has  increased  from  8  900  jience  in  tin 
t'l  in  1890  to  19  pence  in  1907,  an  increase  of  113  jkt  cent. 
And  during  the  short  jieriod  when  the  Education  Kate  has  been 
levied  by  the  L.C.C. ,  a  large  increase  has  occurred.  In  19(J4. 
the  last  year  when  the  late  School  Board  exclusively  levied  this 
rate,  it  was  1518  pence  in  the  i£l.  In  1907,  under  the  L.C.C., 
the  rate  for  Education  was  19  pence  in  the  A'l,  an  increase  sinct. 
1901  of  25  per  cent,  in  this  rate  alone. 

As  regards  this  much-increased  cost  of  elementary-  education 
in  London,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  cost  of  educating  a  child 
at  a  London  School  Board  school  for  the  year  1902-1903  worked 
out  at  A'l  Is.  3d.  per  year,  while  a  child  at  a  non-provided  school 
cost  i‘2  13s.  lOd.  per  year.^  Similar  results  in  the  provinces  and 
abroad  were  as  follows  : — 

Per  child. 

£  s.  d. 

Rest  of  England,  Council  Schools  (excluding  London)  .  2  15  8 

Leeds  . . 2  10  0 

Non'  York  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  (i  0  fi 

(1)  During  the  financial  year  1905  the  School  Board  levied  a  part  of  ik 
Education  Rate,  and  the  L.C.C.  levied  the  other  part.  In  1906  and  1907  thf 
L.C.C.  levied  all  the  Education  Rate.  See  Summary  2  for  Rates  expressed  as 
‘^Pounds  in  the  £100,”  in  place  of  “Pence  in  the  £1.” 

(2)  Nearly  all  the  produce  of  the  Education  Rate  is  spent  upon  elementary 
education. 

(3)  These  statements  as  to  cost  per  child  are  quoted  from  the  address  oi 
Sir  Edwin  Cornwall,  chairman  of  the  London  County  Council,  delivered  October 
24th,  19^5. 
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United  States  as  a  whole 

Germany 

France 


£  s.  d. 
3  10  5 
2  17  1 
2  9  2 


iientaty 


This  comparison  shows  that  the  cost  per  child  of  elementary 
education  in  provided  schools  in  London  is  greater  than  any¬ 
where  else— New  York  excepted.  And  the  .i‘4  Is.  3d.  per  child 
j)er  year  for  London  in  1902-1903  is  now  probably  increased. 

If  this  ,-£4  Is.  3d.  per  child  represented  a  system  of  education 
that  placed  London  in  the  forefront  as  regards  the  results  ob¬ 
tained,  there  would  be  less  reason  than  there  is  for  concern  as 
to  the  excessive  cost  of  this  education  and  as  to  the  large  rise 
in  the  Education  Kate  in  Summary  1.  But  bearing  in  mind 
the  poor  quality  of  the  results  that  are  obtained  in  Ijondon  by 
this  so-called  education,  the  excessive  cost  of  it  is  a  disquieting 
feature  of  London  County  Council  finance. 

There  is  a  widespread  feeling  that  public  moneys  are  being 
wasted  to  a  large  extent,  and  now  that  the  Tjondon  County 
Council  is  become  the  spending  authority  for  education  in 
London,  it  is  practically  certain  that  the  future  cost  will  increase 
yet  more  than  in  the  past. 

Looking  at  the  Total  Rate  plus  Education  Rate  in  Summary  1. 
we  see  that  this  was  21  43  pence  in  the  £1  in  1890,  and  36 
pence  in  1907,  an  increase  of  68  per  cent.  This  is  a  large 
addition  to  the  burden  of  London  latepayers,  which  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  heavy  in  the  year  1890. 

But  the  stating  of  this  part  of  taxation  in  the  form  of  so  many 
"pence  in  the  £1  ”  does  not  show  the  results  so  clearly  as  when 
these  rates  are  converted  into  “Pounds  in  the  £100.”  The  re¬ 
lative  insignificance  of  pennies  and  of  decimal  parts  of  one  penny 
is  apt  to  cause  the  real  weight  of  these  greatly  increased  rates 
to  be  minimised.  For  this  reason,  I  show  in  Summary  2  the 
same  rates  as  in  Summary  1,  converted  into  jx)unds  in  the  £T00 
in  place  of  pence  in  the  £1,  of  rateable  value. 

The  General  County  Rat('  rose  from  £1  8s.  7d.  in  1890  to 
i'5 18s.  9d.  per  £100  in  1907. 

The  Special  County  Rate  rose  from  15s.  lOd.  to  £1  2s.  lid.  in 
the  £100. 

The  Education  Rate  rose  from  £3  11s.  2d.  to  .£7  18s.  4d.  in 
the  £100.  Mark  the  large  increase  in  recent  years,  1905-1907, 
since  the  London  County  Council  has  had  control  of  the  Education 
Rate. 

.\nd  the  Total  Rate  plus  the  Education  Rate  rose  from 
id  18s.  7d.  in  1890  to  £15  in  1907  in  the  £100  of  rateable  value, 
a  sufficiently  serious  rise  in  the  rates  even  if  the  persons  who 
VUL.  LXXXI.  N.S.  II 
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pay  them  were  convinced  that  the  rate-produce  is  being  wisely 
spent. 


Summary  2. — Shom'ing  the  Same  Rates  Levied  as  in  Summary  1,  but 
Expressing  those  Rates  as  “Pounds  in  the  £100”  in  place  of  “Pe.\-ce 
IN  the  £1.” 


Y'ears  ending  .31st 
March. 

General 
County 
Rate  in 
the  £100 

a 

Special 
County 
Rate  in 
the  £100. 

h 

Total 
Rate  in 
the  £100 
(a  +  b). 

c 

Education 
Rate 
in  the 
£100. 

d 

Total  Rate 
plus 

Education 
Rate  in 
the  £100 
(c  +  d). 
e 

£  s.  d. 

,£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s,  d. 

£  s.  (1. 

1890  . 

4  8  7 

0  15  10 

5  4  5 

3  14  2 

8  18  7 

1907  . 

5  18  9 

1  2  11 

7  18 

7  18  4 

15  0  0 

Yearly  Average. 

;  5  yeans,  1890-1894  ... 

4  6  9 

0  18^  3 

5  5  0 

4  5  5 

9  10  5 

„  1895-1899  ... 

5  0  7 

0  19  5 

6  0  0 

4  18  4 

10  18  4 

1  „  1900-1904... 

5  5  2 

10  2 

6  5  4 

5  19  6 

12  4  10 

'  3  years,  1905-1907  ... 

5  18  9 

15  0 

7  3  9 

t  7  7  3 

14  11  0 

And  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  large  rise  in  the  L.C.C. 
rates  now  being  shown  has  been  accompanied  by  a  large  rise  in 
the  rateable  value  of  the  London  property  upon  which  these  rates 
were  levied.  In  other  words,  much  higher  rates  in  the  fl  have 
been  levied  by  the  L.C.C.  upon  much  higher  rateable  values. 
Thus  the  rise  in  the  rates  shown  in  Summaries  1  and  2  does 
not  by  any  means  represent'  the  full  extent  of  the  increase  in 
taxation  by  L.C.C.  rates. 

Look  now  at  the  produce  of  the  rates  in  Summary  3. 


oUMMARY  3. — Produce  of  the  General  County  Rate,  and  of  the  Special 
County  Rate  levied  by  the  L.C.C. 


Produce  of  Two  Rates  Levied. 

Years  ending  31st  March.  | 

1 

General  \ 
County  Rate. 
a  I 

Special  | 
County  Rate.  , 
6 

! 

Total 
(a  +  b) 
c 

£ 

1890  . 

1907  . 

i 

'  ^  1 

;  1,6.38,000 

1  2,581,000 

} 

£  1 
219,000 
437,000 

£ 

1,857,000 

3,018,000 

Yearly  Average. 

5  year.s,  1890-1894 . 

„  1895-1899  . 

,,  1900-1904  . 

3  years,  1905-1907 . 

;  1,464,000 
1,774,000 

1  2,055,000 
j  2,497,000 

262,000  ' 
301,000 
,  347,000 

1  461,000  1 

1  ' 

1,726,000 

2,075,000 

2,402,000 

2,958,000 

Note. — The  above  receipts  from  the  General  and  from  the  Special  County 
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Rates  do  not  include  receipts  from  the  Education  Rate,  Exchequer  Contributions, 
grants  under  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act,  &c.  The  proceeds  of  the  Education 
Rate  levied  by  the  London  County  Council  were  : 

1905  (half-year)  ....  £1,391,000 

1906  (one  year)  ....  3,124,000 

1907  (one  year)  ....  3,442,000 


J  Exam  pit. —  The  average  yearly  produce  in  column  (c)  was  £1,726,000  during 

1890-18M,  and  £2,958,000  during  1905-1907.  It  was  £1,857,000  in  1890  and 
I  £3,018,000  in  1907  :  an  increase  of  £1,161,000. 


I  Summary  3  shows  that  the  L.C.C.’s  General  County  Eate 
produced  ,638 ,000  in  1890,  and  £*2 ,581 ,000  in  1907  (estimate), 
an  increase  of  57  per  cent. 

The  produce  of  the  Special  County  Rate  was  £219,000  in  1890, 
and  £437,000  in  1907  (estimate),  an  increase  of  99  per  cent. 

And  these  tw’o  rates  together  produced  .£1,857,000  in  1890,  and 
i  £3,018,000  in  1907  (estimate),  an  increase  of  62  per  cent.  This 
produce  of  these  two  rates  alone  is  approximately  £60,000  per 
I  week.  And  the  total  receipts  of  the  L.C.C.  on  Rate  Accounts 
I  are  now  nearly  £10,000,000  per  year,  or  approximately  £190,000 
I  per  week.  An  income  of  this  magnitude  derived  from  public 


j  SiMMAP.Y  4. — Estimated  Receipts  of  the  L.C.C.  fok  the  Financi.al  Yeau 
I  1906-1907  ON  Rate  Accounts. 


1.  Produce  of  the  Education  Rate  .  .  .  £3,441,990 

2.  Produce  of  the  General  County  Rate  .  .  2,581,492 

3.  Government  Grants  in  aid  of  Education  .  .  1,468,266 

4.  Exchequer  Contribution .  512,000 

5.  Produce  of  the  Special  County  Rate  .  .  436,764 

6.  Grant  under  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act  .  1,633 


7. 


*■ 


9. 

10. 
11. 


12. 


Total  of  the  above  six  “  Rate  ”  items,  1  to  6  .  .  £8,442,145 

Interest  on  loans  advanced  by  the  London 

County  Council  to  local  spending  authorities  £613,864 


Transfers  from  accounts  of  “  Revenue-Pro¬ 
ducing  Undertakings  ”  for  interest  upon 
and  for  repayment  of  Debt  .  .  .  412,913 

Sundry  Contributions,  fees,  fines,  &c.  .  .  271,342 

Rents .  125,270 

Transfer  from  the  “  Works  Account  ”  for 

interest  and  repayment  of  Debt  and 
interest  on  working  capital  .  .  .  7,624 

Estimated  Surplus  on  Parks  Boating  .  .  1,200 


Total  of  the  above  six  items,  7  to  12  .  .  .  1,432,213 

Grand  Total  of  Estimated  Receipts  on  Rate  - 

Accounts  for  the  year  1906-1907  ....  9,874,358 


I  I  2 


taxation  by  the  L.C.C.  needs  some  care  and  foresight  in  the 
spending. 

The  Estimated  Receipts  of  the  L.C.C.  for  the  financial  year 
1906-1907,  “on  Rate  Accounts,”  are  stated  in  Summary  4. 
These  receipts  do  not  include  any  money  raised  by  the  issue  ?! 
of  L.C.C.  stock,  or  by  L.C.C.  floating  debt  (L.C.C.  Bills),  or  | 
by  L.C.C.  borrowing  from  its  bankers.  Summary  4  is  now  given  fi 
merely  to  show  the  present  relative  importance  of  each  of  the  Si 
items  included  by  the  L.C.C.  in  its  Rate  Accounts.  *  i 

We  have  now  seen  that  the  method  used  by  the  L.C.C.  of  1 1 
stating  its  rates  levied  in  terms  of  so  many  “pence  in  the  £1” 
wholly  fails  to  convey  a  clear  idea  of  the  real  incidence  of  L.C.C.  ! 
rates  upon  London. 

Looking  now  at  these  two  rates  (General  and  Special  County  H 
Rates)  relatively  to  London’s  population,  Summary  5  shows  the  I 
increase.  1. 

Summary  5. — Produce  of  the  General  County  Rate,  plus  the  Special  County  I 
Rate  per  1,000  of  the  Population  of  the  County  of  London.  | 


Years  ending  lilst  March. 

London’s 

Population.* 

(a) 

I 

Produce  of 
the  General 
and  Special 
County  Rates. 
As  in 

Summary  3. 

{l>)  ■ 

1 

I 

1 

•Vniount  of  (t) 
pcrl,tX10of 
the  Popula¬ 
tion  in  (a),  i 

(c) 

Persons 

£ 

,£ 

'  1890  . 

4,105,000 

1,857,000 

453 

PK)7  . 

4,678,000 

3,018,000 

645 

Yearly  Average. 

5  years,  1890-1894 . 

4,183,000 

1,726,000 

413 

i  „  1895-1899  . 

4,347,000 

2,075,000 

477 

1  ,,  1900-1904 . 

4,510,000 

2,402,000 

533 

i  3  years,  190.5-1907  . 

i 

\ 

4,644,000 

2,958,000 

1  637  ■ 

1  1 

(1)  Excluding  the  City  ot  London. 

We  see  in  Summary  5,  based  upon  London’s  population,  that  ■  ■ 
the  General  plus  Special  Rates  of  the  London  County  Council 
were  £453  per  thousand  of  population  in  1890,  and  £645  per 
thousand  in  1907.  This  is  a  large  grow’th,  much  larger  than  ; 
the  growth  of  the  population.  And  it  is  important  to  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  not  the  actual  ratepayers  alone  w^ho  have  to  bear  1 : 
the  burden  of  these  constantly  increasing  London  County  Council  i,. 
rates.  A  great  proportion  of  London  rates  are  paid  by  traders  ' 
large  and  small,  by  hosts  of  small  shopkeepers,  and  by  owners  ■; 
of  houses  letting  their  rooms  or  their  houses  at  an  inclusive  A 
weekly  rent.  In  all  these  instances  and  in  others,  the  rates 
taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  direct  payer  of  rates  are  by  | 
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them  in  turn  extracted  from  the  pockets  of  the  poorer  classes 
(who  are  not  direct  payers  of  these  London  County  Council 
rates),  either  in  the  price  of  food  or  other  goods  sold,  or  in  the 
form  of  rent.  Also,  the  burden  of  the  rates  upon  large  em¬ 
ployers  of  labour  has  now  caused  to  set  in  a  distinct  policy  on 
their  part  to  remove  their  w’orks  from  London  to  less  highly 
rated  places.  This  is  the  natural  result  of  excessive  local  taxa¬ 
tion-removal  from  the  area  where  excessive  rates  are  levied. 
And  such  removals  are  injurious  to  the  classes  who  depend  upon 
daily  labour  for  their  living.  But  apart  from  removal  of  em¬ 
ployers,  the  tenure  of  employment  is  rendered  insecure,  and  as 
the  profits  of  employers  are  reduced  by  taxation,  the  chance  of 
a  rise  in  wages  is  appreciably  lessened.  The  Great  Eastern 
Railway  has  lately  established  an  office  to  supply  information 
to  employers  of  labour  in  London  who  find  it  necessary  to  remove 
their  wmrks  outside  of  this  area.  These  are  some  of  the  results 
which  are  now  being  caused  by  tbe  excessive  rates  levied  by  the 
London  County  Council  and  by  other  spending  authorities.  There 
is  no  greater  mistake  than  to  imagine  that  these  rates  are  paid 
by  well-to-do  persons  who  can  easily  afford  to  pay  the  demand- 
notes.  The  burden  of  the  rates  is  most  widely  distributed,  and 
it  falls  upon  the  wage-earning  populace  indirectly,  if  not  directly. 

I  may  point  out  that  in  some  of  the  earlier  years  of  the  period 
of  the  L.C.C.’s  existence,  when  the  Moderate  Party  in  the 
Council  was  able  to  exercise  a  restraining  influence  upon  L.C.C. 
expenditure,  the  increase  in  rates  wms  relatively  small.  This 
fact  is  plainly  to  be  seen  in  the  full  yearly  tables  printed  in  my 
book.^ 

A  later  part  of  this  article  will  deal  wuth  the  debt  of  the  liondon 
County  Council,  but  in  connection  with  this  present  matter  of 
rates  levied,  it  is  instructive  to  see  in  Summary  6  the  extent  to 
which  the  greatly  increased  produce  of  the  two  rates  (General 
and  Special  County  rates)  has  been  eaten  up  by  the  yet  greater 
increase  in  the  yearly  cost  of  Debt  Charges  paid  out  of  the  County 
Rate  Account. 

Look  at  column  fr)  of  Summary  fi  and  obs('rve  the  small 
remnant  of  the  produce  of  the  two  rates  that  remained  after 
yearly  Debt  Charges  are  deducted.  And  note  that,  beginning 
with  the  year  1905,  the  whole  produce  of  these  two  rates  was 
insufficient  to  pay  the  Debt  Charges.  This  is  an  important  fact 
of  London  County  Council  finance. 

In  1890  the  produce  of  the  two  rates  was  £1,857.000,  the  Debt 
Charges  were  £1,432.000,  and  a  balance  of  £425.000  of  rate- 
produce  remained. 


(1)  See  note  on  p.  452. 
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But  in  1907,  according  to  the  London  County  Council’s 
estimates  for  that  year,  the  produce  of  the  two  rates  is  £3,018,000 
and  the  Debt  Charges  £3,606,000,  leaving  a  balance  of  Debt 
Charges,  not  paid  for  by  the  whole  produce  of  the  two  rates 
amounting  to  £588,000. 


Summary  6. — A  Comparison*  between  the  Produce  of  the  General,  plus  the 
Special  County  Rate,  and  the  Amount  spent  out  of  the  County  Rah 
Account  for  L.C.C.  Debt  Charges. 


y ears  ending 
,31st  March 

: 

Produce  of 
the  General 
and  Special 
County  Rates. 

(«) 

Expenditure 
out  of  the 
County  Rate 
Account  on 
Debt 
Charges.’ 

(h) 

Balance  of  (a) 
remaining, 

(fi  -  0). 

A  Deficit  in 
(a)  is 
marked  — 

(c) 

Expenditure 
on  Debt 
Charges  (Ij) 
per  f  100 
of  (a) 

(d) 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

;  1890  . 

1,857,0(X) 

1,432,000 

425,000 

77 

1907  . 

3,018,000 

3,(500,000 

-  588,(X)0 

120 

i  Yearly  Average 

5  years,  1890-1894... 

1,720,000 

1,481,000 

245,0(X) 

8(5 

1  „  1895-1899... 

2,075,000 

1,708,0(M) 

307,000 

82 

1  „  1900-1904... 

2,402,(X)0 

2,218, (M.Mf 

184,(X)0 

92 

.3  years,  1905-1907... 

2,958,000 

3,3(52,(XM) 

-  404,000 

114 

(1)  These  are  the  “Debt  Charges”  charged  to  the  County  Rate  Account. 
There  are  other  Debt  Charges  not  charged  to  this  Account.  The  Debt  Charges 
include  interest  on  the  Debt  of  the  London  County  Council,  and  yearly  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  Redemption  of  that  Debt,  which  are  charged  to  the  County  Rate 
Account. 

Example. — In  1890  the  Debt  Charges  were  equal  to  £77  per  £100  of  the 
Produce  of  the  General  and  Special  County  Rates.  In  1907  the  Debt  Charges 
were  £120  per  £100  of  the  Produce  of  these  two  Rates.  Observe,  that  during 
1905-1907  the  greatly  increased  Produce  of  these  Rates  did  not  suffice  to  pay 
Debt  Charges.  There  was  an  average  yearly  Deficit  of  £404,000.  And  the 
Deficit  in  1907  is  £588,000. 

As  a  matter  of  L.C.C.  account,  these  Debt  Charges  are  not 
exclusively  and  specifically  paid  out  of  the  produce  of  the  tvo 
rates.  Other  items  come  in  on  both  sides  of  the  County  Eate 
Account.  But  it  is  instructive  to  make  the  comparison  in 
Summary  6  between  the  tw*o  items.  Between  one  item  of 
Receipts  (Produce  of  the  two  Bates)  and  one  item  of  Expenditure 
(Cost  of  L.C.C.  Debt  Charges).  Because  this  comparison  shows 
clearly  that  the  whole  produce  of  these  two  L.C.C.  rates  (General 
plus  Special  County  rates)  does  not  now  suffice  to  pay  the  yearly 
cost  of  the  Debt  Charges  which  the  L.C.C.  has  incurred  by  its 
repeated  acts  of  borrowing. 
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This  most  striking  fact  of  L.C.C.  finance  shows  that,  despite 
the  large  increase  in  the  rates  and  the  large  increase  in  their 
yearly  produce,  their  yield  is  now  being  thrown  into  the  deep 
and  ever-enlarging  pit  of  L.C.C.  debt,  the  mouth  of  which  gapes 
wider  even  while  the  whole  produce  of  the  two  rates  is  being 
cast  into  it. 

Summary  0  also  shows  the  great  increase  in  the  cost  of  L.C.C. 
Debt  Charges.  This  cost  was  fl ,432,000  in  1890,  and  T3 ,606 ,000 
in  1907.  This  means  that  for  every  .C'lOO  spent  in  Debt  Charges 
in  1890,  no  fewer  than  £252  are  being  spent  in  1907.  And  as 
the  Debt  of  the  London  County  Council  is  growing  rapidly, 
simultaneously  with  a  happy-go-lucky  development  of  London 
County  Council  schemes  for  spending  more  borrowed  money,  the 
result  must  follow  in  a  few  years  that  these  costly  Debt  Charges 
will  automatically  grow  to  such  an  extent  that  either  the  produce 
of  the  rates  will  become  much  more  inadequate  than  at  present 
to  meet  the  Debt  Charges,  or  that  the  rates  will  have  to  be  still 
more  largely  increased  in  the  future  than  in  the  past,  in  order 
that  the  yearly  Debt  Charges  may  be  paid.  One  of  these  two 
things  must  happen,  and  both  of  them  are  injurious  to  the 
County  of  London  and  to  the  credit  of  local  spending  authorities 
in  London  or  elsewdiere. 

Coming  now  to  another  main  source  of  money-raising  by  the 
L.C.C. — the  issue  of  L.C.C.  Stock. 

This  second  means  of  raising  money  is,  from  a  financial  point 
of  view,  even  more  important  than  the  raising  of  money  by 
rates.  Not  only  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  the  amounts 
raised  by  the  issue  of  London  County  Council  Stock,  but  also 
because  the  money  thus  raised  is  produced  for  use  as  a  spending 
item  solely  by  promises  to  pay  at  some  time  in  the  future  ;  whereas 
the  money  raised  by  rates  is  money  actually  got  by  the  London 
County  Council  and  paid  away  by  the  ratepayers,  without  the  rate¬ 
payers  and  the  London  County  Council  being  saddled  with  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  promises  to  repay  loans  at  a  future  date. 

The  borrowing  powers  of  the  London  County  Council  are 
governed  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  Loans  Act  of 
1869  and  by  a  series  of  annual  money  Acts.  Before  the  year 
1892,  these  money  Bills  of  the  London  County  Council  and  of 
its  predecessors  were  introduced  as  public  Bills.  The  Treasury 
examined  the  Bills  and  then  introduced  them  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  when  they  were  [lassed  as  Ciovernment  Bdls.  In 
1891  new  standing  orders  were  passed,  settling  the  proccdiut 
to  be  observed  in  the  case  of  Bills  promoted  by  the  London  County 
Council,  and  their  annual  money  Bills  have  since  been  introduced 
as  private  Bills  under  the  special  procedure  laid  down.  Thus 
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the  London  County  Council  is  not  under  the  control  of  the  Lucal  | 
Government  Board,  nor  does  the  London  County  Council  need 
the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  its  Acts  of 
borrowing. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  instructive  to  read  the  evidence*  given 
by  Sir  Edward  Chandos  Leigh,  Counsel  to  the  Speaker,  when  in 
May,  1902,  he  was  examined  by  the  Select  Committee  upon  the 
“Repayment  of  Loans  by  Local  x\uthorities.” 

Mk.  .John  Hutton  (a  member  of  the  Select  Committee,  cxurnhiimj.)  Can 
you  tcil  me  the  sort  of  time  you  take  over  the  Bills? 

Sill  Edwaiid  Ch.andos  Leigh.  It  varies  immensely. 

Mu.  Hutton.  I  hold  a  list  here  containing  one  Bill  that  you  referred  to 
as  an  important  Bill,  the  Barley  Dale.  There  are  nine  Bills  down  on  the 
•d2nd  April  last.  How  long  did  you  take  over  those  Bills  iu  your  Committee? 

Sir  Edward.  For  Electric  Lighting  Provisional  Orders,  two  minutes, 
because  the  Board  of  Trade  is  responsible  for  those. 

Mu.  Hutton.  I  do  not  wish  to  press  you  about  it,  but  can  you  tell  me  the 
probable  time  those  nine  Bills  took  you  to  get  through  in  the  Chairman’s 
Committee? 

Sir  Edw.ard.  They  took  me  an  hour  and  a  half.  You  may  say  there  were 
only  seven  Bills. 

i\lR.  Hutton.  May  I  put  it  to  you  that  it  took  you  about  an  hour? 

Sir  Edward.  Yes.  You  see,  several  of  them  were  Lords’  Bills.  Barley 
Dale  took  the  long  time — there  is  no  question  about  it. 

ilR.  Hutton.  I  suppose  you  would  not  think  it  unusual  to  take  nine  Bills 
within  the  hour,  would  you? 

Sir  Edward.  It  all  depends  on  whether  we  have  to  thresh  out  the  reports 
or  not.  Railway  Bills,  you  see,  are  almost  stereotyped,  and  they  only  take 
a  very  short  time. 

Mr.  Hutton.  About  two  Bills  per  quarter  of  an  hour  would  be  about 
your  average;  one  two  minutes,  and  the  other  about  ten  minutes? 

Sir  Edward.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  say.  I  have  known  one  Bill  take 
an  hour — quite  an  hour. 

Etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

There  is  ample  evidence  to  show  that  the  money  Bills  in¬ 
volving  borrowing  by  local  spending  authorities  that  are  passed 
by  the  House  of  Commons  do  not  receive  anything  like  the 
attention  that  the  importance  of  the  matter  demands. 

One  reason  why  local  spending  authorities,  including  the 
London  County  Council,  can  so  easily  obtain  sanction  for  in¬ 
curring  fresh  debt  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  this  way  of 
getting  money  to  spend  has  grown  from  small  things  to  large 
things  within  a  relatively  short  period.  And  unless  a  compre¬ 
hensive  survey  is  made  of  the  whole  matter,  it  is  easy  and  natural 
for  the  majority  of  persons  to  remain  absolutely  unaware  of  the 
gigantic  increase  of  local  Debt.- 

(1)  Blue  Book  259  of  1902,  pp.  219-228. 

(2)  See  the  author’s  Loml  Ttriles  and  Tnxef=  (Ward,  Lock  and  Co..  19051.  ann 
his  Loral  Finance,  Fortnightuy  Review,  .August.  1906. 
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During  the  financial  years  ending  March  81st,  1890-1906,  the 
L.C.C.  issued  Stock  to  the  amount  of  ;£39 ,950,000.  During 
1890-1900  the  Stock  was  issued  at  2|  per  cent,  interest,  and 
during  1901-1906  at  3  per  cent. 


Summary  7. — Sjock  Issued  by  the  London  County  Council,  and  the  Amount 
Raised  by  the  Issue  of  this  Stock.  Distinguishinc.  the  Stock  Issued 
at  2i  I'ER  CENT.  AND  AT  3  I’ER  CENT. 


Period  when  the  Stock 

1 

Amount  of 

j 

Amount 

Value  of  £100 
of  London 
County  Council 
Credit  at  date 

w’as  i.ssucd  be 

Stock 

received  bv  the  ! 

when  Stock 

the  L.C.C. 

issued. 

issue  of  (tt). 

(M 

was  issued, 

(") 

[(b)  divided  by 
(d)  multiplied 
by  100.] 

(D 

C 

£  s.  d. 

When  issued  :it  2i  per  cent. 
Ycrtrly  Interest.  The 

eleven  yeurs  1889-1890  to 
1899-1900  . 

13,950,000 

13,  .3.32,000 

95  11  5 

When  issued  :it  11  i)er  cent. 
Yearly  Intere.st.  The  six 
years  llMIO-1901  to  lOO.") 
1906  . 

. 

24.7t);>.000 

t  95  4  10 

1 

Total  . 

1 

i  :’,9,9.50,0tM» 

.38,095,000 

95  7  1 

Xiite. — The  Stock  issued  at  2j  per  cent,  produced  £95  11s.  5d.  per  £100  of 
Sock  issued.  The  Stock  issued  at  3  per  cent,  during  the  later  period  produced 
only  £95  4s.  Od.  per  £100  of  Stock  issued.  Note  that  this  lowered  selling  price 
of  London  County  Council  credit  resulted,  despite  the  fact  that  3  per  cent, 
interest  was  paid  on  the  Stock  issued  during  the  later  period. 

1  Siinunary  7  shows  that  the  Stock  issued  during  the  earlier 
years  at  2^  per  cent,  sold  for  1:95  11  s.  5d.  per  ^100,  and  that 
the  Stock  issued  during  the  later  years  at  3  per  cent,  sold  for 
195  Is.  lOd.  per  X‘100,  a  lower  selling  price,  despite  the  rise 
in  the  rate  of  interest  paid . 

The  large  increase  in  the  issues  of  Stock  by  the  L.C.C.  is 
shown  in  Summary  8,  and  also  the  cost  of  issuing  this  Stock. 

Column  (a)  of  Summary  8  shows  that  during  the  five  years 
1890-1894  £7 40 ,000  of  Stock  was  issued  yearly,  on  the  average. 
But  the  average  amount  issued  during  1905  and  1906  was 
£1,500,000  yearly.  The  cost  of  issue  has  been  large.  A  dead 
loss  of  rather  more  than  £2,000,000  has  been  caused  to  the  rate- 
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Summary  8. — Relating  to  the  Issue  of  L.C.C.  Stock. 


1 

Expenses  conneeti'd 

M  ith  the  Issue  of 

1 

Stock 

in  (o) 

Amount 

Lo.ss  on  ! 

Amount  | 

raised  by 

Stock  i 

1 

Years  ending  31st  of  Stock  1 

the  Issue  of 

Issued  1 

1 

March.  Issued. 

Stock. 

(n-b)  1 

Amount  of| 

in  id)  per 

Expenses.’ 

ri,ooo,0(j<i 

1 

of  Stock 

1 

issued. 

a 

1 

h 

i  ^  ' 

d 

e 

i  Total  for  £  I 

! 

.£ 

'  £ 

£ 

5  years,  1890-1894  3,700,000  | 

,  3, .3.34, 000 

366,000 

6,689 

_ 

„  1895-1899  8, .500,000 

8,384,000 

i  116,000 

15,184  1 

__ 

,,  1900-1904  18  750,000 

18,068,000 

682,000 

j  90,701 

— 

2  „  1905-1900  9,000,000 

8,309,(XK) 

1  691,000 

1  45,509 

— 

17  years,  1890~19(K)  39,950,000 

1 

.38,095,000 

I  1,855,000 

158,083 

- 

1  Yearly  Average. 

r 

1  5  years,  1890-1894  740,000 

;  666,800 

73,000 

1,338 

1,808 

1  „  1895-1899  1,700,000 

1  1,676,800 

2.3,200 

3,0.37 

1,785 

„  1900-1904  3,750,000 

3,613,600 

136,400 

!  18,140 

4,8.38 

2  ,,  1905-1906  4,5(X»,000 

1  4,154,500 

i 

345,500 

1 

22,754 

\ 

5,056 

(1)  Estimated  for  the  two  years  1890  and  1906. 


Note. — The  total  cost  of  issuing  Stock  during  1890-1906  was  £1,855,000 
(col.  c),  plus  £158,000  (col.  d),  namely,  £2,013,000. 


payers  during  1890-1906  by  the  issue  of  not  quite  d£40,000,000 
of  L.C.C.  Stock. 

Inspection  of  column  (e)  of  Summary  8  shows,  moreover,  that 
the  actual  cost  of  getting  rid  of  the  Stock,  per  £1,000,000  of  Stock 
issued,  has  largely  increased.  From  £1,808  per  million  of  Stock 
issued  during  1890-1904,  to  £5,056  per  million  during  1905-1906. 

I  am  informed  that  recent  issues  of  L.C.C.  Stock  were  taken  j 
up,  at  a  price,  by  underwriters,  and  that  these  financiers  still 
hold  large  blocks  of  the  Stock  w’hich  they  have  not  been  able  to 
sell  to  the  public. 

Since  December,  1905  (coming  in  the  financial  year  ended 
March  31st,  1906)  the  London  County  Council  has  not  made  a 
fresh  issue  of  Stock.  It  has  been  making  use  of  fresh  floatin': 
debt  (Bills,  &c.)  in  place  of  the  issue  of  Stock,  and  it  has  been 
borrowing  money  from  its  bankers,  mainly  for  the  reason  that, 
iis  is  generally  known  in  financial  circles,  a  fresh  issue  of  London  | 
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County  Council  Stock  would  have  to  be  sold  at  a  low  price. 
Xo  spending  authority,  even  with  the  rateable  value  of  the  County 
of  London  at  its  back,  can  indefinitely  continue  to  make  such 
enormously  increased  issues  of  its  Stock  (i.e.  of  its  paper  pro¬ 
mises  to  pay)  as  are  shown  in  Summary  8,  without  having  to 
meet  some  shyness  on  the  part  of  persons  who  have  money  to 
lend.  Especially  as  this  vast  growth  in  the  issue  of  London 
County  Council  Stock  has  been  accompanied  by  the  great  in¬ 
crease  in  the  rates  levied  shown  in  this  article. 

Municipal  Stock,  including  L.C.C.  Stock,  is  Stock  in  which 
Trustees  are  authorised  to  invest  trust  moneys  under  the  Act  of 
1893.  This  fact  causes  some  investors  to  feel  confidence  in 
L.C.C.  Stock,  much  in  the  same  w^ay  as  hosts  of  people  feel 
confidence  in  quack  nostrums  because  each  bottle  or  packet 
bears  an  important-looking  Government  label. 

But  the  year  1893  is  not  the  year  1907.  During  this  interval 
of  fourteen  years  local  Debt  has  enormously  increased,  far  beyond 
any  reasonable  anticipation  of  increase  that  in  1893  might  have 
been  held.  And  it  is  indeed  much  open  to  doubt  whether  it  is 
now  prudent  to  sanction  by  statute  the  investment  of  trust  moneys 
in  the  Stock  of  local  spending  authorities,  including  of  course  the 
Stock  of  the  London  County  Council. 

The  constant  lending  of  the  London  County  Council’s  Re¬ 
demption  of  Debt  accumulations  to  other  municipal  bodies,^  even 
upon  the  favourable  and  unproved  assumption  that  those  other 
bodies  are  in  a  sound  financial  condition,  is  even  then  open  to 
the  objection  that  by  this  procedure  the  Redemption  of  Debt 
accumulations  of  the  London  County  Council  cease  to  be  a  liquid 
asset  of  the  kind  that,  by  sound  finance,  is  required  to  be  held 
for  meeting  an  obligation  at  a  fixed  date.  But  when,  as  is 
actually  the  case,  the  same  Redemption  of  Debt  accumulations 
are  made  to  do  duty  for  various  and  independent  debt-redemp¬ 
tions,  the  stability  of  local  finance  as  regards  the  future  redemp¬ 
tion  of  Local  Debt  is  appreciably  impaired,  and  Local  Stock 
ceases  to  be  a  first-class  security,  proper  for  the  investment  of 
trust  moneys. 

The  question  now  crops  up  :  Is  the  L.C.C.  getting  more  money 
to  spend  by  rates  than  by  the  issue  of  Stock,  or  is  it  getting  more 
money  by  the  issue  of  Stock  than  by  rates?  Summary  9  throws 
light  upon  this  important  matter  of  finance. 

(1)  The  L.C.C.  is  a  large  money-lender  to  other  local  spending  authorities. 
Yearly  all  of  the  Redemption  of  Debt  accumulations  of  the  L.C.C.  are  lent  to 
these  other  spending  bodies,  and  in  addition  the  L.C.C.  lends  them  money  out 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  issue  of  L.C.C.  Stock.  The  money  that  the  L.C.C.  receives 
as  interest  on  these  loans  is  not  put  to  the  L.C.C.  Redemption  of  Debt  account, 
hut  it  is  spent  by  the  L.C.C.  as  an  item  of  income. 
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Summary  9. — A  Comparison  between  the  Produce  of  the  General  Cocntv 
Rate  plus  the  Special  County  Rate,  and  the  Amount  Raised  by  THf 


Issue  of  L.C.C. 

Stock. 

1 

Years  eiiiliug  t>ist 
March. 

1 

1 

1 

j 

Proiluee 
of  the  two 
County 
Rates. 

n 

1 

Amount 
Raised  b}' 
tlie  Issue  of 
L.C.C. 
Stock. 

h 

1 

Excess  of  Excess  of 
Rates  over  Slock  over 
Stock  '  Rates 
(a-h).  {b-a). 

c  -/ 

; 

Amount 
Raised 
tiy  Stock, 
per  riijo 
of  the 
Produce 
of  the 
Rates 
in  («). 

r 

il 

c  ,t: 

1890  . 

1,857,000 

913,(XH» 

!(44,0(MJ 

49 

190(i  . 

2,880,000 

.‘1,842,000 

i  9.50,000 

m 

Y' early  Average. 

5  years,  1890-1894 

1,720,000 

007,000 

1,0.59, (MM) 

:i9 

,,  1895-1899 

2,075,000 

1,077,»K)0 

.•5!)8,000 

81 

„  1900-1904 

2,402, 0(>0 

.8,oi;i,ooo 

LtML)M)U 

1  15(1 

2  years,  1905-1900 

2,927,000 

4,1.54,000 

1  1,227,000 

'  142 

Example. — During  1890-1894  the  amount  raised  by  the  issue  of  Stock  was 
£39  for  every  £100  produced  by  the  two  County  Rates.  During  1900-1904  the 
amount  raised  by  issuing  Stock  was  £150  for  every  £100  produced  by  the  two 
County  Rates. 

During  recent  years,  the  London  County  Council  has  been  getting  much  mote 
money  by  issuing  Stock  than  by  the  produce  of  the  tTvo  County  Rates,  despite 
the  great  increase — col.  (a) — of  the  latter. 


In  the  earlier  years,  we  see  that  the  L.C.C.  got  more  money 
to  spend  by  the  levying  of  the  two  rates  than  by  the  issue  of 
L.C.C.  Stock.  But  during  the  later  years,  as  Summary  9  shows, 
the  London  County  Council  relied  for  its  receipts  more  upon  the 
issue  of  Stock  than  upon  the  levying  of  rates,  despite  the  large 
increase  in  the  latter.  During  the  whole  period  1890-1906,  the 
London  County  Council  raised  .£36,868,000  by  the  two  rates,  and 
£‘38,095,000  by  the  issue  of  Stock. 

This  change  that  has  been  taking  place  as  regards  the  modi 
of  getting  money  to  spend  is  an  unsatisfactory  disclosure  in 
London  County  Council  finance.  Despite  the  great  increase  in 
the  produce  of  the  two  rates  (not  including  the  recent  Education 
rate) ,  w*e  see  that  in  late  years  the  London  County  Council  has 
been  raising  a  still  larger  amount  of  money  by  the  issue  of  its 
promises  to  pay.  In  other  w’ords,  by  moilgaging  the  future  to 
pay  for  the  present.  And  but  for  the  fact  that  the  money  market 
is  inclined  to  cold-shoulder  further  issues  of  London  County 
Council  Stock,  the  abstention  since  December,  1905,  in  the  issue 
of  London  County  Council  Stock  \YOiild  not  have  occurred. 
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the  time  of  this  writing,  one  year  has  passed  without  a  fresh 
issue  of  Stock  by  the  London  County  Council.  But  during  that 
period  the  Council  has  borrowed  £2,500,000  upon  Bills,  paying 
interest  at  the  rate  of  £4  6s.  6d.  per  annum.  Also,  the  Council 
has  been  borrowing  money  from  the  London  and  Westminster 
Bank. 

Column  (e)  of  Summary  9  shows  the  extent  to  which  in  late 
rears  the  receipts  of  the  London  County  Council  from  Stock- 
issuing  have  predominated  over  London  County  Council  receipts 
from  the  two  rates. 

The  receipts  from  rates  may  be  regarded  as  the  legitimate 
source  of  income  of  the  London  County  Council.  But  the  re¬ 
ceipts  from  the  issue  of  Stock,  especially  when  of  such  magni¬ 
tude,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  wholly  legitimate  means  of 
raising  money  to  spend. 

The  natural  result  of  this  excessive  issue  of  Stock  is  that 
London  County  Council  credit  is  on  the  wane.  But  this  fact 
is  not  without  encouragement  to  those  citizens  who  would  like 
to  see  the  L.C.C.  confine  its  work  to  the  proper  functions  of  a 
local  authority.  For  it  means,  inevitably,  increasing  difficulty 
for  the  L.C.C.  in  borrowing  money  to  spend.  And  if  money  is 
less  easily  borrow'ed,  it  is  less  lavishly  spent. 

When  I  read  the  reports  of  the  debates  of  the  London  County 
Council,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  members 
who  advocate  lavish  expenditure  on  this  or  that  scheme  must  be 
wholly  unaware  of  the  facts  now  being  disclosed.  And  there 
seems  to  be  no  recognition  by  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  London  County  Council  of  the  necessity  for  careful,  sagacious 
forethought  when  the  spending  of  large  sums  of  public  moneys 
is  being  discussed. 

For  example.  During  the  debate  on  November  14th,  1905,  on 
the  London  County  Council  “Electric  Bulk  Supply  Bill,”  Mr. 
John  Burns,  M.P.,  now  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  declared  that  “there  was  no  reason  why  the  London 
County  Council  should  hesitate.  If  London  would  only  have 
courage,  and  imitate  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  and  other  districts, 
trade  would  be  revived,  manufacturers  employed,  fogs  diminished, 
and  the  profits,  instead  of  going  to  a  company,  w'ould  go  in  the 
reduction  of  rates,  or  the  reduction  of  price  of  electric  power. 
Then  they  would  be  able  to  compete  with  Germany  and 
America  in  all  electrical  enterprise,”  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

As  one  reads  these  words  quoted  from  Mr.  John  Burns’s 
speech  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  they  could  have  been  spoken 
in  serious  debate  upon  a  serious  subject.  And  that  they  were 
spoken  in  November,  1905,  by  a  man  who  is  now  the  President 
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of  the  Local  Government  Board  and  a  Cabinet  Minister.  The  i 
amazing  ignorance  displayed  by  the  assertion  of  so  many  mere 
assumptions  as  the  necessary  effects  of  the  one  cause  (that  cause  i 
being  the  supply  of  electricity  in  bulk  by  the  London  County  = 
Council)  would  be  sufficiently  pitiable  in  the  frothy  rodomontade  ! 
of  a  political  platform  speaker  of  a  low  grade ;  but  to  find  rubbish  i 
of  this  sort  accepted  with  “Hear,  hear!’’  as  part  of  a  serious  ! 
London  County  Council  debate  is  not  a  little  disquieting  to  such 
persons  as  may  possess  some  small  faculty  of  judgment  and  some 
knowledge  of  financial  principles. 

The  “courage’’  advocated  by  Mr.  John  Burns  is  the 
“courage  ’’  of  the  spendthrift,  who  takes  no  account  of  conse¬ 
quences,  and  who  (despite  his  excellent  personal  qualities)  is 
absolutely  unfit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  care  of  any  matter  in¬ 
volving  calm,  clear,  and  sagacious  judgment. 

I  am  informed  that  the  London  County  Council  will  shortly 
be  compelled  to  make  a  fresh  issue  of  Stock  to  the  extent  of  at 
least  five  m'illions,  and  that  this  will  not  suffice  for  its  needs  j 
without  temporary  borrowings.  Where  can  they  get  this  money  j 
but  from  the  money  market?  And  with  the  facts  before  us  that 
are  now  being  disclosed,  at  what  price  and  at  what  cost  to  the  | 
ratepayers  of  London  will  the  sellers  of  money  let  the  London  i 
County  Council  issue  these  fresh  millions  of  Stock?  That  is  a  i 
practical  question  that  may  well  cause  some  uneasiness  even 
to  the  “courageous”  members  of  the  London  County  Council 
such  as  Mr.  John  Burns. 

It  is  true  that  by  statute  the  London  County  Council  has  the 
power  to  borrow  from  its  own  Redemption  of  Debt  accumula¬ 
tions  :  but  those  are  already  lent  to  other  local  spending 
authorities. 

The  expenditure  of  the  L.C.C.  is  expenditure  on  Revenue 
Account  and  expenditure  on  Capital  Account,  the  latter  being 
distinguished  as  to  Capital  Expenditure  on  “  Unremunerative” 
and  “  Remunerative  ”  Purposes  respectively.  I 

Within  the  space-limits  now  at  my  disposal  it  is  not  possible 
adequately  to  show  even  a  condensed  account  of  the  expenditure 
of  the  L.C.C.  under  its  many  accounts.  These  are  dealt  with 
separately  in  my  book  on  L.C.C.  finance. 

But  in  Summary  10  I  show  the  Estimated  Expenditure  for  the 
year  1906-1907  on  Rate  Accounts.  ! 

A  striking  feature  in  Summary  10  is  the  importance  of  the  i 
present  expenditure  on  Rate  Accounts  for  Debt  Charges.  This  ; 
expenditure  for  Debt  Charges  amounts  to  35  per  cent,  of  the  j 
Total  Expenditure  in  Summary  10,  and  it  is  equal  to  66  per  cent, 
of  the  expenditure  on  “  Services.”  And,  but  for  the  heavy  item 
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of  expenditure  on  Education  (under  “  Services”  in  Summary  10), 
the  cost  of  the  Debt  Charges  would  immensely  exceed  the  ex¬ 
penditure  on  all  the  other  “Services”  combined  that  are 
rendered  by  the  L.C.C. 

ScMMABY  10.— Estimated  Expenditure  of  the  L.C.C.  for  the  Financial  Year 
1906-1907  ON  Rate  Accounts. 

1,  Services  : — 


Education . 

.  £4,396,396 

Main  Drainage . 

271,090 

Fire  Brigade . 

254,045 

Parks  and  Open  Spaces 

131,625 

Pauper  Lunatics  ..... 

100,575 

Bridges,  Tunnels,  and  Ferry 

53,115 

Industrial  Schools  .... 

33,165 

Coroners  ...... 

30,860 

Building  Acts  ..... 

19,065 

Weights  and  Measures 

15,315 

Gas  Meter  and  Gas  Testing  . 

13,425 

Diseases  of  Animals  Acts 

12,465 

Embankments  ..... 

11,915 

Inebriates  Acts  ... 

11,115 

Miscellaneous  ..... 

47,245 

Total,  Services  ....... 

2.  Debt  Charges  : — 

Dividends  and  Interest  on  Debt  .  .  .  £2,226,314 

Redemption  of  Debt  .....  1,254,728 

Management  of  Stock,  Stamp  Duties,  In¬ 
come  Tax,  &c.  .  124,907 


Total,  Debt  Charges  ..... 

3.  Grants  : — 

To  Guardians  for  Indoor  Paupers  .  .  .  £327,131 

To  Guardians  and  others  out  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  Contribution  ....  296,527 

Other  Grants  ......  14,669 


Total  Grants  ....... 

4.  Establishment  Charges,  other  than  those  charged  to 
particular  Services  ........ 

0.  Pensions  .......... 

6.  Estimated  Deficiencies  of  Revenue-Producing  Undertakings 
1.  Parliamentary  Expenses,  &c.  ...... 

Judicial  Expenses  ........ 


£5,401,416 


3,605,949 


638,-327 


242,480 

64,095 

57,911 

50,325 

46,140 


Grand  Total  of  Estimated  Expenditure  on  Rate  Accounts 

for  the  year  1906-1907  .  10,106,643 


With  regard  to  item  6  of  Summary  10,  “  Estimated  Deficiencies 
of  Revenue-Producing  Undertakings,  £57,911,”  I  may  point  out 
that  in  the  official  volumes  of  the  London  County  Council  the 
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capital  that  is  spent  upon  these  undertakings  is  described  as 
“  Eemunerative  Capital  Expenditure,”  and,  quoting  the  descrip¬ 
tion,  as  “expenditure  which  either  does  not  cast  any  burden  on 
the  rates  or  results  in  relief  to  the  rates.”  But  this  official 
definition  of  Eemunerative  Capital  Expenditure  as  applied  to 
Eevenue-Producing  Undertakings  is  obviously  and  directly  con¬ 
tradicted  by  item  0  in  Summary  10.  This  inaccuracy  of  verbal 
statement  in  the  London  County  Council  reports  tends  further 
to  confuse  any  casual  student  of  London  County  Council  finance 
who  may  be  unable  to  devote  the  time  that  is  necessary  thoroughly 
to  get  at  the  meaning  of  the  London  County  Council  accounts 
or  who  may  lack  experience  in  the  scrutiny  of  accounts. 

As  regards  the  Capital  Expenditure  of  the  L.C.C.  ]  must  beg 
leave  to  refer  my  readers  to  the  full  account  contained  in  my 
volume  already  mentioned.  The  ever-changing  figures  of  the 
L.C.C.  relating  to  the  same  item,  the  contradictory  statements 
in  L.C.C.  accounts  as  to  what  is  and  what  is  not  Capital  Ex¬ 
penditure,  and,  further,  as  to  what  is  and  what  is  not  “Re¬ 
munerative”  and  “  Unremunerative  ”  Capital  Expenditure,  re¬ 
spectively,  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  deal  properly  with  this 
part  of  my  subject  in  the  few  pages  to  which  1  have  to  limit 
this  present  account  of  L.C.C.  finance.  Similarly,  I  must  refer 
readers  who  may  care  to  know  more  about  L.C.C.  finance  than 
can  here  be  stated  to  the  full  chapter  on  Tramways,  pp.  129-147 
of  the  book  mentioned. 

I  must  pass  on  to  the  Debt  of  the  L.C.C. 

The  official  statement  of  the  Debt  of  the  L.C.C.  at  March  31st. 
190G,  not  including  liabilities  on  Current  Account,  puts  the 
Total  Liabilities  at  £74,513,703.  This  is  made  up  of  Stock  Out¬ 
standing  £67,017,700,  and  Other  Liabilities  (L.C.C.  Bills,  &c.) 
£7,496,003.  The  Stock  Outstanding,  £67,017,700,  was  partly 
issued  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  partly  by  the 
fj.C.C.  As  regards  the  L.C.C.,  during  1890-1906  the  Council 
issued  £39,950,000  of  Stock,  and  of  this  amount  £39,359,665 
were  outstanding  at  March  31st,  1906,  and  were  included  in  the 
£67,017,700  above  stated.  Thus  the  L.C.C.  has  done  little 
towards  buying  up  and  cancelling  the  Stock  issued  by  the 
Council. 

To  be  put  against  these  Total  Jjiabilitics  of  £74,513,703  there 
are  Assets  officially  stated  at  £29,279,505,  leaving  a  Net  Debt 
at  March  31st,  1906,  of  £45,234,198.  The  Assets  of  £29.279,o0o 
are  made  up  of  the  Balances  of  Loans  advanced  by  the  L.C.C. 
to  other  local  spending  authorities,  £18,706,353,^  the  Estimate 

rl)  This  amount,  £18,706,353,  includes  the  Redemption  of  Debt  accumulations 
of  the  L.C.C.,  these  moneys  being  lent  by  the  L.C.C.  to  other  local  sptndiif 
authorities. 
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Value  of  Surplus  Lauds  and  Property  along  lines  of  street  im¬ 
provements,  &c.,  i;'6,668,539,  and  Other  Assets,  ^63,904,613. 

Thus,  accepting  the  L.C.C.  statement  as  it  stands,  the  Net 
Debt  is  j645 ,234,198.  And  this  is  stated  to  be  made  up  thus  :  — 

Unremunerative  Net  Debt  ....  £38,546,832 

Ileniuuerative  Net  Debt .  6,687,366 

Total . £45,234,198 

There  is  no  asset  in  existence  with  which  to  meet  this  Net 
Debt  of  1*45,234,198.  Its  repayment  depends  upon  the  future 
charges  upon  the  rates,  &c.,  that  will  be  made  to  provide  for 
Debt  Charges  and  for  Debt  Redemption  ;  for  the  redemption  of 
debt  accumulations  of  the  L.C.C.  have  already  been  included  in 
the  Assets  stated  above. 

And  yet  in  the  face  of  the  huge  liabilities  now  stated,  the 
London  County  Council  shows  no  sign  of  retrenchment.  During 
the  London  County  Council  debate  on  April  3rd,  1906,  it  was 
mentioned  that  the  further  capital  commitments  of  the  London 
County  Council  for  various  schemes  was  £25,000,000.  Let  me 
quote  a  passage  from  the  address  delivered  by  Sir  Arthur  Arnold , 
Chairman  of  the  Council  in  1894  to  1895.  He  said  :  — 

“In  regard  to  finance,  the  practice  of  Imperial  and  of  local 
government  is  somew’hat  opposed.  In  the  former,  the  general 
rule  is  to  allow  expenditure  to  be  controlled  by  revenue.  In 
the  latter,  the  general  rule  is  to  make  income  to  be  controlled 
by  outlay.  The  Treasury  often  meets  applications  from  depart¬ 
ments  of  State  with  refusal,  on  account  of  insufficient  revenue, 
and  the  disappointed  Minister  has  no  appeal  save  in  or  to  the 
Cabinet.  But,  speaking  roundly  of  our  system,  we  make  a  grand 
total  of  our  estimated  expenditure,  and  then  proceed  to  levy  the 
necessary  rate.”  Sir  Arthur  might  have  added  :  ‘‘  and  to  borrow 
the  necessaiy  money.” 

At  March  31st,  1894,  the  year  when  Sir  Arthur  Arnold  spoke 
those  words,  the  Total  Debt  of  the  London  County  Council  was 
133,026,000.  At  March  31st,  1906,  the  Total  Debt  was 
174,514,000.  The  words  are  true.  The  London  County  Council 
makes  its  income  to  be  controlled  by  outlay.  Such  procedure  is 
a  cardinal  violation  of  sound  finance.  And  there  is  no  body, 
public  or  private,  that  will  be  able  indefinitely  to  continue  to 
work  by  an  unsound  financial  policy.  Sooner  or  later,  in  this 
way  or  in  that,  the  accumulative  results  of  unsound  finance  must 
assert  themselves  to  the  injury  of  the  London  County  Council,  as 
they  assert  themselves  daily  in  the  case  of  private  citizens  whose 
finances  are  not  soundly  administered. 
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It  is  this  reckless  expenditure  and  this  reckless  incurring  of  11 
debt  by  the  London  County  Council  that  were  denounced  by  *1 
Mr.  Torrance  (a  Progressive  iNIcunber)  as  the  “  Hake’s  Progress.’"'  j  i 
And  there  are  others  of  the  Progressive  I’arty  who  appear  to 
have  some  inkling  of  the  unsound  condition  of  London  County  || 
Council  finance.  But,  so  far,  no  efficient  check  u))on  expenditure 
has  been  ajiplied.  j.l 

'riu'D'  is  not,  I  believe,  any  statutory  limit  to  the  amount  of  j'j 
rates  that  the  Tjondou  County  Council  may  levy.  Xor  does  there  IS 
appear  to  be  any  statutory  limit  to  their  boiTowing  pow('r,  excejit  j 
as  regards  the  amount  of  their  floating  debt  in  the  form  of 
London  County  Council  Bills.  And  there  is  the  condition  of  S 
repayment  of  debt  within  a  maximum  jK'riod  of  sixty  years;  but  ’] 
there  is  appjanmtly  no  actual  control  of  the  Loiulon  County  i 
Council  hy  any  authority  in  this  country,  and  the  passing  of  the  j 
annual  i\Ioney  Act  of  the  London  County  Council  through  Parlin-  l| 
meiit  is  little  more  than  a  mere  form.  'j| 

Summary  11  shows  how  the  Debt  of  tin*  L.C.C.  has  grown  i; 
during  the  period  of  the  Council’s  existence.  | 

j 

Summary  11. — Suowixo  the  Toial  Debt,  the  Total  Assets,  and  the  Xei  | 
IlERr  OF  iHE  L.C.C.  Ij 


Total  Debt.  ' 

Total  Assets.' 

Net  Debt. 

Years  ending  31st 

(a  -  f>) 

Mai'ch. 

(a) 

(I>) 

(c) 

18tX)  . 

£ 

30,198,(KM) 

£ 

11,880,000 

£ 

18,318,000 

1895  . 

34,859,000 

15,410,(M¥) 

19,443, (MM) 

1900  . . 

44, 430, (MM) 

21,404, (MM) 

23,032, (KM) 

n9U5  . 

71, 587, (MM) 

20,907,000 

44,020,0(M) 

and 

1900  . 

74,514,000 

29.280, (MM) 

45,234,(MX) 

Increase  from 
1890  to  1900 . 

1  44,310,(MM) 

17,4(M),0(M) 

1 

!  20,910,(MM) 

(1)  Including  the  Redemption  of  Debt  accumulations  of  the  L.C.C.  ^ 

(2)  In  1905,  the  L.C.C.  took  over  the  Debt  of  the  late  School  Board  for  j| 
London. 

We  see  in  Summary  11  that  while  the  Total  Debt  increased  by  , 
.1' 14,316,000  during  1890-1906,  the  Total  Assets  increased  by  :j( 
only  L‘17,400,000.  The  dilVerence  between  these  two  accounts— 
namely,  L26,916,000 — is  therefore  the  increase  in  the  Net  Debt  j 
of  th(‘  L.C.C.  during  the  years  1890-1906.  It  is  abundantly  clear 
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that  L.C.C.  debt  is  increasing  at  a  much  faster  rate  than  L.C.C. 
power  to  pay  oil'  debt  is  increasing. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  numerous  and  bulky  volumes 
of  account  prepared  and  issued  by  the  London  County  Council 
do  not  show  in  a  clear  and  concise  fashion  the  growth  of  its  debt 
as  well  as  a  clear  statement  of  all  the  other  principal  items  of 
London  County  Council  finance.  These  volumes  are  so  arranged 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  any  person  not  jwssessing  long 
experience  in  unravelling  complicated  accounts  to  see  what  is 
the  real  condition  of  London  County  Council  finance.  And  this 
defect  in  the  presentation  of  London  County  Council  accounts 
is  imich  accentuated  by  the  contradictory  and  changing  figures, 
relating  to  the  same  item,  which  are  constantly  cropping  up  as 
one  plods  through  these  wearisome  London  County  Council 
volumes  of  account. 

1  suggest  that  these  defects  in  the  London  County  Council 
accounts  are  ^wssibly  a  cause  of  the  continued  recklessness  of  its 
tiiiancial  [xjlicy.  Lor  neither  the  members  of  the  London  County 
Council  nor  the  public  can  get  a  clear  view  of  London  County 
Council  finance  as  presented  in  its  volumes  of  account. 

Lord  Welby  (Progressive)  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  L.C.C.  Time  after  time  Lord  Welby  has 
advocated  prudence  and  restraint  in  spending  when  he  has  been 
speaking  to  the  L.C.C.  Lord  Welby,  in  his  long  experience  as 
I’ermanent  Secretary  of  the  Trc'asury,  is  a  man  who  has  know¬ 
ledge  of  finance,  and  whose  opinions  as  regards  the  recklessness 
of  L.C.C.  finance  ought  to  be  received  and  acted  upon. 

But  whc'ii  Lord  Welby  or  any  other  prudent  member  of  the 
London  County  Council  advocates  care  and  jmudence  in  their 
finances,  Mr.  John  Burns,  or  one  of  his  equally  ignorant  and 
vehement  fellows,  emits  a  tirade  of  vituperation,  utterly  obscuring 
the  matters  that  are  being  discussed. 

To  take  one  example  out  of  many.  On  November  17th,  1903, 
Lord  Welby  spoke  at  the  meeting  of  the  London  County  Council 
with  regard  to  the  proposal  to  purchase  the  undertaking  of  the 
London  Southern  Tramways  Company.  During  the  course  of 
his  speech  Lord  Welby  said  :  “  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  growing  demands  upon  the  Council  are  so  great  that  I  must 
say  that  the  Council  is  outstripping  the  bounds  of  prudence.” 
Lord  Welby  also  said,  “1  am  bound  to  say  that  the  Council  has 
never  up  to  the  present  moment  considered  the  amount  which 
the  Council  might  fairly  borrow  every  year  without  turning  the 
money  market  against  it,  or  (without)  injuring  its  credit  in  the 
money  market.”  Lord  Welby  went  on  to  direct  attention  to 
the  lu  avy  cost  of  borrowing,  and  he  said  :  ”  I  for  one  particularly 
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want  to  impress  upon  the  Council  that  there  should  be  no  ex¬ 
travagance  in  the  future.”  Also  :  ‘‘I  want  to  say  in  the  most 
forcible  and  emphatic  manner  I  can,  I  do  implore  the  Council 
to  be  prudent  in  the  next  few  years  in  what  it  undertakes.” 

Those  are  the  words  of  a  Progressive  Member.  They  are  the 
words  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  London 
County  Council. 

And  what  sort  of  response  did  they  meet  with? 

Mr.  John  Burns  then  got  up.  He  said  :  ‘‘But  I  frankly  say 
that  we  have  had  lessons  in  economy,  and  we  have  had  sermons 
on  prudence,  and  we  have  had  preachments  about  extravagance, 
during  the  last  five  or  six  months  to  an  extent  1  do  not  think 
the  facts  warrant.”  But  Lord  Welby  knows  the  facts,  and  Mr. 
John  Burns  does  not  know  the  facts,  and  he  does  not  want  to 
know  them.  Mr.  Burns  went  on  :  ‘‘  For  instance,  one  of  the 
speakers — I  forget  whether  it  was  the  Curate  or  the  Vicar*— but 
one  of  them  referred  to  the  municipal  authorities  contracting 
large  loans.  .  .  .  There  is  a  difference  between  scratching  your 
head  and  tearing  your  scalp  off,  and  both  Sir  Algernon  West 
and  i\Ir.  Bruce  have  been  engaged  in  that  superfluous  occupation 
this  afternoon.”  This  is  a  specimen  of  Mr.  John  Burns’s  ‘‘argu¬ 
ment  ”  in  serious  financial  debate.  He  went  on  :  ‘‘To  hear  Lord 
Welby  talk  this  afternoon,  anyone  would  think  w^c  had  a  broker’s 
man  in  here.  If  he  is  here,  he  has  come  to  the  wTong  place;  he 
ought  to  go  to  Downing  Street  or  Brum.  That  is  where  the 
broker’s  man  may  be.”  Is  it  not  almost  incredible  that  such 
arrant  rubbish  as  this  could  have  been  spoken  in  serious  London 
County  Council  debate  upon  an  important  question  of  finance, 
by  a  man  who  is  now  a  Cabinet  Minister?  Listen  to  this,  in 
a  later  part  of  Mr.  John  Burns’s  reply  to  Lord  Welby’s  counsel 
of  prudence  :  — 

‘‘  I  object  to  Lord  Welby,  or  any  other  man,  going  through 
the  streets  of  the  city  and  crying  out  stinking  fish  against  the 
London  County  Council.  The  fish  stinks  at  the  head.  The  head 
is  at  10  Downing  Street,  and  the  tail  of  it  is  at  Birmingham,” 
Ac.,  &c.  Lord  Welby  advocated  prudence  in  London  County 
Council  finance,  and  in  reply  Mr.  John  Burns  was  delivered  of 
a  vulgar  political  tirade  that  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  matter  in  question. 

But  the  finance  of  the  London  County  Council  is  conducted 
in  accordance  with  the  wild  and  irresponsible  recklessness  of  Mr. 
John  Burns,  not  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  the  Finance 
Committee. 

(1)  Referring  to  Sir  .Algernon  West  and  another  member  who,  with  Lord 
Welby,  had  advocated  prudence  in  finance. 
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Mr.  John  Burns  claims  for  the  L.C.C.  much  credit  for  its  work 
as  a  pioneer  in  “  Municipal  Socialism  ” — to  quote  his  wmrds. 

Municipal  Socialism  is,  without  doubt,  a  correct  description 
of  the  finance  of  the  L.C.C.,  and  Municipal  Socialism  is  nothing 
else  than  despotism.  If  the  citizens  of  the  County  of  London 
want  Municipal  Socialism,  by  all  means  let  them  have  it,  and 
let  them  experience,  later,  the  full  results  of  Municipal  Socialism 
upon  the  prosperity  of  this  great  city. 

But  in  any  case  let  London’s  citizens  open  their  eyes  as  to 
what  is  the  avowed  policy  of  the  L.C.C.  under  its  long  control 
by  so-called  “Progressives.”  A  motor-car  rushing  down  a  hill 
is  “progressive,”  but  is  it  a  satisfactory  or  a  safe  progress? 

But  that  is  the  progress  of  the  London  County  Council  from 
a  financial  point  of  view  and  with  regard  to  the  ultimate  results 
of  London  County  Council  finance.  The  pace  quickens  year  by 
year;  all  prudent  advice  is  flouted;  and  the  vast  machine  that 
mismanages  the  local  finance  of  London  is  in  the  hands  of  reck¬ 
less,  ignorant  men  who  know  not  what  they  do,  and  who  will  not 
accept  advice  from  the  informed  men  of  their  own  Party,  such 
as  Lord  Welby. 

And  financial  recklessness  long  continued  must  be  followed  by 
financial  bankruptcy — whether  in  the  case  of  the  Ijondon  County 
Council  or  in  the  case  of  a  private  citizen. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  it  has  been  my  lot  to 
make  some  hundreds  of  investigations  such  as  the  present,  and 
to  report  the  results  to  those  bodies  who  have  instnicted  me  to 
scrutinise  their  accounts  and  to  advise  them  as  to  their  financial 
condition.  In  those  instances  w'here  I  have  found  the  financial 
condition  unsound,  there  has  usually  been  present  the  knowledge 
that  the  necessary  measures  w^ould  be  taken  by  the  bodies  con¬ 
cerned  to  put  their  finances  into  a  sound  condition. 

But  in  this  present  instance  I  cannot  hide  from  myself  the 
fact  that  so  far  as  the  London  County  Council  is  concerned, 
under  its  present  “Progressive”  mastership  there  is  no  chance 
whatever  of  any  reform  in  its  finances.  And  this  fact  adds  to 
the  feeling  of  profound  regret  with  which  I  end  this  account  of 
L.C.C.  finance. 
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Appendix. 

Ax  Example  of  Different  Statement.s  of  hie  Same  Item,  in  Different 
Volumes,  or  in  Different  Accounts,  issueo  by  the  London  County 
Council.  The  Capital  Expenditure  upon  Tramways. 
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1 

1 
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1893-1904  ... 

3,311,669 

3,307,666 

3,194,9.56 
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.3,194,956 

.3,307,665 

1893-1905  ... 

3,988,143 
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1 

(1)  This  is  the  only  one  of  the  six  statements  that  suggests  any  reason  why 
the  statements  differ.  It  mentions  that  this  is  the  Net  Capita!  Expenditure  on 
Tramways  “after  deducting  proceeds  of  sales.”  These  sales  appear  to  mean 
sales  of  old  horses,  of  manure,  of  old  stores,  &c. 

Observe  that  even  when  the  Totals  for  1895-1904  agree,  as  in  cols.  (/»)  and  {d), 
as  in  cols,  (c)  and  (c),  as  in  cols,  {h)  and  (/),  there  is  considerable  difierenie 
in  various  years.  These  discrepancies  in  the  London  County  Council  accounts 
(of  which  many  more  examples  exist)  are  a  most  unsatisfactory  feature. 

Moreover,  the  Return  presented  to  the  London  Couidy  Council  on  October 
lf)th,  1906,  after  a  delay  of  many  months,  shows  that  the  Capital  Expenditure 
on  Tramways  has  for  many  years  been  largely  understated  in  the  London  County 
t'ouncil  accounts  upon  which  this  table  is  based. 
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A  TRACT  of  land  nearly  as  large  as  Europe,  with  a  population  of 
twenty  millions,  stretching  into  the  heart  of  Africa,  and  abutting 
on  the  possessions  of  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Portugal, 
must  present  problems  of  the  highest  interest  and  importance 
as  well  from  a  political  as  a  humanitarian  point  of  view,  even 
if  wo  take  no  account  of  treaty  obligations. 

And  unless  we  disregard  the  warnings  of  Sir  Harry  Johnston, 
contained  in  his  recent  preface  to  Mr.  Morel’s  book  “  Red 
Rubber,”  we  must  admit  that  the  affairs  of  the  Congo  Free  State 
have  yet  another  claim  upon  our  respectful  attention.  For  at  any 
moment  that  country  may  become  the  huge  crater  of  a  human 
volcano  that  may  desolate  the  whole  African  continent  by  an 
eruption  against  which,  to  quote  the  words  of  Sir  Harry  John¬ 
ston,  ”  except  so  far  as  the  actual  coast-line  is  concerned,  the 
resources  of  men  and  money  which  Europe  can  put  into  the  field 
will  be  powerless.” 

That  is  the  outcome  he  contemplates  of  the  ferment  of  hatred 
against  the  white  races  which  is  being  created  in  the  minds  of  the 
Congo  negroes  by  the  agents  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians  in  minis¬ 
tering  to  his  avarice. 

The  rumblings  of  the  eruption  are  already  audible.  The  black 
army  of  so-called  “  sentries  ”  of  King  Leopold,  with  the  best  will 
ill  the  workl,  cannot  repress  the  fierce  passion  of  hatred  and  despair 
which  tlieir  cruelties  have  excited.  Native  risings  arc  reported 
from  many  quarters,  and  martial  law  has  been  freely  resorted  to. 
The  ferocious  and  stalwart  cannibals  employed  by  a  Christian 
monarch  to  fill  his  coffers  by  murder  and  maiming  seem  for  the 
present  to  be  satisfied  with  the  task  assigned  to  them.  In  the 
name  of  enlightenment  and  civilisation  they  torture  their  black 
enemies  and  eat  them  with  equal  relish-  But  having  thoroughly 
mastered  the  precepts  of  Christianity  as  practised  by  King 
Leopold,  the  time  may  come,  and  come  soon,  when  with  whetted 
appetites  for  rapine  and  slaughter,  a  savage  instinct  of  rough 
justice  will  impel  them  to  turn  their  weapons  upon  their  white 
masters — and  w’hat  then? 

It  may  be  said  that  an  effective  and  widespread  rising  among 
the  black  tribes  of  Africa  is  impossible  owing  to  difficulties  of 
communication  and  tribal  animosities.  Fifty  years  ago  we  had 
an  object-lesson  showing  us  that  such  obstacles  can  be  overcome. 
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Disraeli,  in  1856,  complacently  and  dogmatically  asserted  that 
a  serious  mutiny  in  India  was  impossible  for  just  those  reasons 
that  are  now  urged  against  a  general  uprising  of  the  African 
negro.  The  blindness  of  our  statesmen  then  nearly  cost  us  India ; 
are  we  sure  that  as  regards  Africa  they  will  be  more  far-seeing  or 
better  informed?  It  is  astonishing  how  tolerant  we  are  to  the 
shortcomings  of  our  politicians.  His  gigantic  blunder  about  the 
Indian  mutiny  never  for  an  instant  impeded  the  triumphant 
career  of  Disraeli,  or  detracted  one  iota  from  his  self-confidence 
or  self-esteem.  In  the  same  way,  should  the  catastrophe  fore¬ 
shadowed  by  Sir  Harry  Johnston  come  to  pass  through  the  pro¬ 
crastination  of  British  diplomacy,  one  may  safely  assume  that 
a  few  deftly-worded  platitudes  about  the  difficulties  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  will  suffice  to  re-establish  the  reputation  of  the  Foreign 
■Minister  for  the  time  being,  and  that  a  generous  public  will  vie^ 
with  satisfaction  the  uninterrupted  course  of  his  career. 

Fortunately,  there  is  an  appeal  from  Ministers  to  the  country. 
If  the  country  demands  persistently  enough  and  loudly  enough 
that  a  certain  course  shall  be  taken,  there  is  no  Minister  strong 
enough  to  resist,  and  where  the  people  have  the  means  of  form¬ 
ing  an  opinion  on  a  political  issue,  the  responsibility  for  carrying 
that  opinion  into  effect  lies  with  them  quite  as  much  as  with  the 
Ministry. 

Indeed,  a  Minister  is  sometimes  greatly  indebted  to  public 
opinion.  When  he  hesitates  between  two  courses  it  may  save 
him  the  trouble  of  making  up  his  mind  for  himself,  and  when  cir¬ 
cumstances  render  it  desirable  to  take  up  an  attitude  displeasing 
to  some  foreign  Power,  it  is  just  as  well  to  be  able  to  plead  that 
his  countrymen  have  given  him  no  option  in  the  matter.  That 
is  the  principle  upon  which  business  was  so  successfully  trans¬ 
acted  by  the  well-knowm  firm  of  Spenlow  and  Jorkins.  Spenlow. 
it  will  be  remembered,  posed  as  the  most  easy-going  fellow  in 
the  world,  who  wrould,  if  left  to  himself,  give  in  to  anything,  but 
Jorkins  wms  always  inexorable. 

Successive  Foreign  Secretaries,  while  expressing  the  most  un¬ 
impeachable  sentiments  of  horror  at  the  Congo  atrocities,  have 
taken  no  action  to  mitigate  those  horrors,  except  to  assert  that  if 
things  continue  to  go  in  the  future  as  they  have  in  the  past,  we 
really  shall  be  obliged,  some  time  or  other,  to  do  something. 

Lord  Lansdowne  did  good  service  by  calling  the  attention  of 
the  Powers  in  August,  1903,  to  numerous  allegations  as  to  the 
misgovernment  of  the  Congo.  In  reply.  King  Leopold’s  principal 
Congo  secretary  traversed  these  allegations,  and  extolled  the 
justice,  purity,  and  humanity  of  the  King’s  rule.  But  in  the 
following  December  Consul  Casement  summarised  bis  impressioiif 
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of  a  tour  in  the  U  pper  Congo  in  a  long  dispatch ,  in  which  he  gave 
chapter  and  verse  for  his  belief  that  unspeakable  and  almost  in¬ 
credible  atrocities  were  constantly  and  systematically  perpetrated 
upon  the  natives  with  the  knowledge  and  connivance  of  the  great 
Congo  officials. 

This  document  created  a  sensation.  It  called  into  existence  the 
Congo  Eeform  Association,  of  which  Mr.  Morel  is  the  leading 
spirit.  Lord  Lansdowne  insisted  on  King  Leopold  appointing 
a  Commission  of  Inquiry.  That  commission  reported  at  the  end 
of  October,  1905,  and  confirmed  in  its  main  features  the  Casement 
report.  The  evidence,  however,  taken  by  the  commission  has 
never  been  published.  King  Leopold  was,  of  course,  profoundly 
distressed,  and  instituted  a  Keforms  Commission,  composed  largely 
of  Congo  officials.  No  missions,  not  even  those  of  the  Homan 
Catholics,  were  represented.  But  notwithstanding  all  these  pre¬ 
cautions,  the  latter  commission,  whose  full  report  has  never  been 
published,  though  it  was  issued  to  the  King  in  June,  is  understood 
to  be  in  agreement  with  the  former.  It  has  made  certain  recom¬ 
mendations.  These  recommendations,  as  I  shall  proceed  to  show, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  in  detail.  At  present  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  these  two  commissions  have  left  the  government  of 
the  Congo  exactly  where  they  found  it.  There  is  not  one  of  the 
iniquities  shown  up  and  denounced  by  Consul  Casement  which 
has  been  mitigated,  still  less  discontinued.  There  was  a  tem¬ 
porary  and  local  lull  during  the  sittings  of  the  Inquiry  Commission, 
but  very  shortly  after  the  murders,  maimings,  tortures,  outrages, 
and  cannibal  feasts  of  the  black  ‘  ‘  sentries  ’  ’  went  on  as  merrily 
as  ever,  and  the  laws  regulating  native  forced  labour  were  set 
aside,  and  are  now  set  aside,  as  flagrantly  as  ever.  The  natives 
are  robbed  of  their  land  and  of  the  means  of  livelihood  as  shame¬ 
lessly  as  ever,  and  they  die  of  diseases  engendered  by  unremitting 
toil  under  insanitary  and  dangerous  conditions,  aye,  and  of  starva¬ 
tion  in  as  great  numbers  as  ever.  Nothing  struck  Consul  Case¬ 
ment  more  than  the  enormous  decrease  of  the  population  in  1903 
as  compared  with  1887,  when  he  had  visited  the  same  places.  His 
opinion,  as  Mr.  Morel  states,  is  that  the  last  decade  has  witnessed 
a  decline  in  the  population  of  nearly  three  millions.  Mr.  Morel 
himself,  however,  while  acknowledging  the  superior  authority  of 
Mr.  Casement,  thinks  this  may  be  an  overestimate.  He  holds 
that  it  may  be  possible  to  contend  that  the  depopulation  has  not 
exceeded  one  and  a  half  million  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  conse¬ 
quently  that  the  price  of  Congo  produce  under  the  rule  of  King 
Leopold  may  possibly  be  placed  as  low  as  100,000  human  lives 
every  year.  The  King  himself  attributes  this  loss  of  life  to  the 
recent  increase  of  sleeping  sickness,  but  those  who  have  studied  the 
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question  on  the  spot  assert  that  starvation,  overwork,  and  other 
insanitary  conditions  under  which  the  rubber  industry  is  con¬ 
ducted  fully  account  for  the  spread  of  the  disease.  Moreover,  the 
depopnlation  began  long  before  sleeping  sickness  assumed  alarm¬ 
ing  proportions. 

The  situation  then  is  this.  It  is  proved  on  the  testimony  of 
two  commissions  api^inted  by  King  Ijoopold  that  a  large  number 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Congo  live  in  a  constant  state  of  misery, 
destitution,  and  terror,  and,  according  to  the  best  evidence  obtain¬ 
able,  Congo  misrule  is  responsible  for  at  least  three  or  four 
hundred  deaths  every  day.  This  state  of  things  was  officially 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  British  Government  more  than 
three  years  ago,  and  was  shown  to  have  been  then  in  existence 
for  about  twelve  years.  It  has  been  going  on  ever  sitree,  and  yet 
during  tht'  whole  of  those  fifteen  years  no  Foreign  ’Nfinistt'r  has 
taken  any  action  of  any  sort  or  kind  except  with  the  object  of 
obtaining  information.  The  missionaries  are  able  to  tell  the 
natives  of  the  Congo  that  successive  British  Governments  are 
perfectly  aware  of  their  miserable  condition.  They  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  Lord  Ijansdownc  declared  last  July 
in  the  House  of  Lords  that  the  Congo  Government  was  “  bondage 
under  the  most  barbarous  and  inhuman  conditions,  and  main¬ 
tained  for  mercenary  motives  of  the  most  selfish  character.” 
'rhey  have  also,  no  doubt,  been  told  that  Lord  I’ercy  announced 
in  the  House  of  Commons  two  days  later  that  since  the  report  of 
the  Inquiry  Commission  “  the  situation  undoubtedly  had  altered 
steadily  for  the  worse.”  They  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Sir 
Edwaid  Grey  and  Lord  Fitzmaurice  find  themselves  in  complete 
accord  with  the  views  expressed  by  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Lord 
Percy  as  to  the  horrors  of  Congo  rule. 

The  paralysing  effect  of  office  is  wonderful.  A  Foreign  Secre¬ 
tary  in  a  labyrinth  of  red  tape  seems  to  be  as  hel])less  as  Gulliver 
in  the  hands  of  the  Liliputians.  In  1901  Sir  Fidward  Grey  de¬ 
nounced  as  inconsistent  with  honour  the  policy  of  sitting  still  and 
doing  nothing  for  the  Congo;  while  Lord  Fitzmaurice  .talked  of 
the  advantages  to  civilisation  of  sending  a  man-of-war  to  Boma, 
the  capital  of  the  Free  State,  said  the  Congo  ought  not  to  be  any 
longer  recognised  as  a  civilised  State,  and  strongly  advocated  the 
establishment  of  Consular  Courts.  Now  in  1907  they  arc  content 
to  await  developments. 

Not  so  Jjords  Lansdowne  and  Percy.  Lord  Lansdowne,  having 
left  office,  can  see  no  reason  for  delay  in  claiming  the  right  we 
l)Ossess  under  the  Anglo-Congolese  Convention,  to  establish  Con¬ 
sular  jurisdiction  on  the  Congo,  and  dwells  iq)on  the  great  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  natives  that  would  accrue  from  the  presence  of  a  few 
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English  Consular  judges  iu  the  Free  State.  Lord  Percy  goes 
further,  even  to  the  extent  of  not  being  thoroughly  satisfied  with 
the  inaction  of  his  own  Government.  “Both  Governments,” 
he  now  says,  “  have  been  over-patient.” 

Lord  Percy  is  right.  Gulliver  is  himself  again  now'  that  the 
bonds  of  red  tape  have  been  removed.  As  an  example  of  what 
our  Government  have  been  content  to  put  up  with,  it  w'ill  suffice 
to  take  the  treatment  accorded  by  King  Ijcopold  to  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  his  own  Reforms  Commission.  They  recommended 
most  strongly  that  the  pow’er  of  the  Governor-General  of  the 
Congo  to  veto  the  prosecution  of  any  white  man  which  he  might 
consider  “inopportune”  should  be  abolished.  Now  as  King 
Leopold,  while  admitting  that  regrettable  incidents  had  occurred 
on  the  Congo,  stoutly  maintained  that  the  culprits  w'ere  always 
prosecuted,  this  recommendation  w'ould  seem  to  have  been  one 
lifter  his  ow'ii  heart.  The  necessity  for  the  change  was  stated 
with  great  force  by  the  Commission.  They  found  that  wry  often 
proceedings  started  by  the  assistants  of  the  Public  Prosecutor 
against  white  men  accused  of  having  ill-treated  natives  were  not 
followed  up  owing  to  administrative  decision.  “  No  motives 
being  assigned  for  these  decisions,  it  would,”  observe  the  Com¬ 
missioners,  “be  difficult  to  say  to  what  extent  they  w’ere 
justified.”  But  no.  King  Leopold  would  have  none  of  it,  and 
the  native  to-day  has  no  remedy  that  he  can  enforce  against  an 
official  whom  the  Governor-General  desires  to  shield.  It  is  true 
that  the  small  fry  from  Belgium  who  serve  on  the  Congo  must 
lay  their  account  with  the  remote  possibility  that  their  Sovereign’s 
passion  for  justice  may  have  to  be  vindicated  at  their  expense. 
They  may  be  made  scapegoats.  But,  after  all,  should  the  w’orst 
come  to  the  worst,  the  lot  of  the  scapegoat  is  not  always  altogether 
an  unhappy  one.  It  has  been  observed  that  he  has  a  habit  of 
turning  up  in  Belgium  not  long  after  his  sentence,  and  of  some¬ 
how  finding  himself  in  a  good  berth.  It  is  difficult  to  get  hold 
of  a  copy  of  the  pleadings  in  actions  by  natives  against  white 
men,  but  Mr.  Morel  and  others  have  occasionally  brought  them 
to  light,  and  in  some  cases  the  accused  person  was  able  to  prove 
beyond  a  doubt  that  he  was  oidy  acting  under  superior  orders. 

There  are,  moreover,  means  of  making  it  very  un[)leasant  for 
a  native  to  prosecute  a  white  man  without  having  recourse  to 
the  veto  of  the  Governor-General.  The  Congo  Free  State  is  a 
large  place,  and  every  white  man  can  appeal  to  Boma,  the  capital, 
against  a  local  sentence.  Boma  may  be  a  thousand  miles  or 
more  away,  and  the  appeal  court  may  insist  on  having  the  native 
witnesses  brought  before  them.  Now  native  witnesses  dread  the 
journey  to  Boma ;  they  have  heard  too  much  of  the  hardships  in- 
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flicted  on  witnesses  in  Boma,  and  some  of  them  have  reason  to  i 
know  that  these  witnesses  often  do  not  return  thence.  For  theso  ^ 
reasons  the  natives  usually  refuse  to  go  there.  Congo  justice  ^ 
however,  is  not  to  be  satisfied  with  dismissing  the  cases  for  i 
want  of  evidence.  The  native  prosecutors  have  to  be  taught  a  i 
lesson.  It  has  to  be  forcibly  borne  in  upon  their  minds  that  ^ 
to  bring  an  accusation  against  a  white  man  involves  extrcmeh  1 ; 
disagreeable  and  dangerous  consequences.  So  the  black  witness^  i 
are  raided  by  the  arm  of  the  law,  and  as  many  as  can  be  caught 
are  conducted  in  triumph  to  Boma  to  vindicate  the  solicitude 
of  the  authorities  to  do  justice  to  the  black  man.  Having  ob¬ 
tained  the  witnesses,  the  zeal  of  the  court  relaxes,  and  it  is  i 
impossible  to  say  how  long  they  may  be  kept  at  Boma,  or  hov 
many  of  them  may  survive  the  ordeal,  or  how  their  wives  and 
children  may  get  on  without  them,  or  whether  in  the  end  justice 
will  be  done.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  clear  that  no 
native  has  any  rights  which  he  can  reckon  upon  being  able  to 
enforce.  Justice  in  the  Congo  is  indeed  a  mockery,  a  delusion, 
and  a  snare. 

Moreover,  the  recent  case  of  Mr.  Stannard,  a  missionary  who 
was  found  guilty  of  libelling  a  Congo  official — Commaiulant 
Hagstrom — throws  a  good  deal  of  light  on  the  refusal  of  King 
Leopold  to  publish  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Inquiry  Com¬ 
mission.  Mr.  Stannard  was  present  when  that  Commission  took 
evidence  in  1905  as  to  a  massacre  in  the  village  of  Bolima.  The 
native  Chief,  according  to  Mr.  Stannard,  implicated  the  troops 
under  the  command  of  Hagstrom  in  the  massacre.  He  sent  his 
notes  of  the  evidence  given  by  the  Chief  to  Kngland.  Those 
notes  formed  the  basis  of  an  article  on  the  Bolima  massacre 
printed  in  England  and  circulated  by  Mr.  Stannard  in  the  Congo. 
At  the  trial,  the  Chief  was  produced  as  a  witness  for  the  prosecu¬ 
tion,  and  exonerated  Hagstrom  and  his  soldiers.  Also  what  pur¬ 
ported  to  be  a  full  report  of  the  Chief’s  evidence  before  the  Com¬ 
mission,  signed  as  such  by  the  President,  was  produced,  and 
contained  no  accusation  against  Hagstrom  or  his  soldiers.  There-  I 
upon  Mr.  Stannard  was  condemned,  and  the  maximum  fine  of 
.€40  inflicted  on  him.  Now  Mr.  Stannard’s  notes  contain  detailed  | 
statements  by  the  Chief  in  his  evidence  before  the  Commission 
as  to  the  part  taken  by  Hagstrom’s  soldiers  in  the  massacre. 
These  notes  are  corroborated  by  notes  taken  at  the  same  time 
by  Mr.  Harris,  a  missionary,  and  his  wdfe,  who  were  also  present. 
Mr.  Stannard  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris  bear  an  excellent  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  incredible  that  they  should  have  deliberately  fabri-  ' 
cated  evidence ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  outside  the  range  of  prob¬ 
ability  that  the  Chief,  wdio  had  admittedly  been  subjected  to 
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the  grossest  indignities,  may  have  been  bribed  or  intimidated 
into  recanting  his  former  statement.  While  on  the  one  hand 
)Ir.  Staniiard  and  his  friends  could  have  no  motive  in  spoiling 
a  good  case  by  futile  perjury,  on  the  other  it  is  not  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  King  Leopold,  who  refused  to  publish  any  of  the 
evidence  taken  before  the  Commission,  took  upon  himself  the 
task  of  revising  that  part  of  it  which  circumstances  compelled 
him  to  produce.  Since  the  Stannard  case  King  Leopold  has 
forged  another  weapon  against  the  missionaries  by  enlarging 
the  scope  of  the  law  of  libel  so  as  to  include  “  calumnious  de¬ 
nunciation  of  the  general  mode  of  government.”  What  more 
IS  the  Government  waiting  for  till  they  set  up  consular  jurisdic¬ 
tion? 

Some  reforms  recommended  by  the  Commission  have  been 
accepted  and  Decrees  promulgated  accordingly.  Lord  Percy  has 
said  of  them  that  they  are  ‘‘  for  the  most  part  a  mere  re-affirmation 
of  general  laws  and  regulations  which  had  been  for  a  long  time 
inexistence,  but  which  had  not  been  enforced  ”  ;  and  Sir  Edward 
Grey  observed  with  regard  to  forced  labour  in  a  dispatch  of 
January  9th  last  year,  that  what  is  necessary  is  not  a  change 
in  the  law,  but  a  removal  of  the  obstacles  which  prevent  the 
natives  from  taking  advantage  of  the  law. 

Congo  law  is  that  no  natives  shall  be  obliged  to  work  more 
than  forty  hours  a  month.  Congo  practice  is  described  as  follows 
in  the  report  of  the  Congo  Inquiry  Commission  : — 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  native  must  go  one  or  two  days’  march  every 
fortnight,  until  he  arrives  at  that  part  of  the  forest  where  the  rubber  vines 
can  be  met  with  in  a  certain  degree  of  abundance.  There  the  collector 
passes  a  number  of  days  in  a  miserable  existence.  He  has  to  build  him¬ 
self  an  improvised  shelter.  .  .  .  He  has  not  the  food  to  which  he  is  accus- 
i.med.  He  is  deprived  of  his  wife,  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather  and  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts.  When  he  has  collected  the  rubber 
lie  must  bring  it  to  the  State  station  or  that  of  the  company,  and  only  then 
he  return  to  his  village,  where  he  can  sojourn  for  barely  more  than  two 
or  three  days,  because  the  next  demand  is  upon  him.  ...  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add  that  this  state  of  affairs  is  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  forty 
iiours’  law. 

If  the  natives  refuse  to  submit  to  these  outrageous  exactions, 
their  wives  are  taken  as  hostages,  roped  together  and  starved, 
'ometimes  even  to  death.  Sometimes  little  children  are  mutilated 
vith  the  object  of  terrorising  the  men  into  working,  and  some¬ 
times  women  and  children  are  sold  to  provide  the  money  to  pay 
monstrous  fines. 

The  pay  of  native  labour  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  Congo. 
In  places  where  there  is  competition  for  labour  it  is  fairly  reason- 
3,  but  for  the  most  part  it  is  wretched.  Consul  Casement,  in 
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his  report,  refers  to  a  native,  “  a  typical  case,”  who  ‘‘  produces 
some  :£12  of  gum  copal  per  annum,  and  receives  in  exchange 
Is.  4d.  for  his  entire  year’s  work — the  value  of  an  adult  fowl 
according  to  local  prices.” 

A  Truck  Act  is  badly  needed  on  the  Congo.  The  natives, 
Consul  Casement  observes,  are  paid  in  anything  that  comes 
handy.  If  there  is  a  glut  in  the  market  of  thread  and  buttons, 
they  are  paid  in  those  commoditic's.  for  which,  as  they  wear 
hardly  any  clothes,  they  have  very  little  use. 

I  wonder  what  King  Leopold  thinks  of  our  Foreign  S('cretarie5 
and  Under-Secretaries  !  I  sometimes  fancy  his  view  must  be 
pretty  much  as  follows  :  — 

“  Curious  people,  those  English  Foreign  Ministers.  They  keep 
pounding  aw’ay  at  me  as  I  were  the  fiend  incarnate.  Nothin"  that 
Mond  and  the  missionaries  say  about  me  is  too  had  for  them 
to  believe.  1  am  told  that  for  the  last  fifteen  years  1  have  been 
engaged  in  amassing  wealth  in  the  Congo  by  tlu*  most  harhaioiis 
and  irdmman  methods.  That  1  have  robbed  the  natives,  whom 
T  have  promised  to  protect,  of  their  land  and  their  labour,  their 
health  and  their  lives.  That  my  black  troops  under  the  orders 
of  Belgian  officers  have  been  guilty  of  murder,  cannibalism,  and 
every  unspeakable  outrage  upon  men,  women,  and  little  children, 
and  have  caused,  under  a  reign  of  terror,  directly  or  indirectly, 
deaths  to  the  number  of  anything  between  100,000  and  ‘200.00*1 
persons  every  year.  That  these  outrages  have  been  brought  to 
my  knowledge,  and  that  1  dcdiberately  uphold  and  maintain  tlm 
system  that  gives  occasion  for  them.  That  I  poison  the  fountain 
of  justice  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  a  native  to  obtain  re¬ 
dress  against  anyone  whom  I  may  desire  to  shield.  'J’hat,  by 
appropriating  to  myself  and  my  concessionary  companies  the 
whole  of  the  produce  of  the  country,  1  have  closed  the  door  to 
foreign  trade,  contrary  to  the  express  stipulation  in  the  Anglo-  I 
Congolese  convention  of  1881 ,  under  which  1  obtained  possess.oii  I 
of  the  Congo ;  and  that  1  hoodwinked  the  signatory  Bowers  of  I 
the  Act  of  Berlin  of  1885,  and  defeated  tlu'  rival  claim  of  Portugal,  l^j 
by  becoming  a  member  of  the  Aborigines’  Protection  Society,  and  U 
professing  to  be  actuated  solely  by  the  highest  philanthroim' 
motives.” 

That,  King  Leopold  may  assert  quite  truly,  is  in  brief  the  in¬ 
dictment  which  our  foremost  statesmen  of  both  parties  have 
brought  against  him.  1  can  imagine  his  proceeding  to  ask  him¬ 
self  whether,  in  view  of  their  action  during  the  last  three  years, 
ever  since  the  whole  truth  was  officially  known,  it  is  possible  they 
can  really  believe  all  this. 

Here,  I  think,  he  would  find  himself  on  fairly  strong  ground. 
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He  may  say  that  English  statesmen  have  never  denied  that,  under 
the  Act  of  llerlin,  England  has  a  duty  to  perform  to  the  natives 
of  the  Congo.  English  statesmen  have  always  recognised  that 
the  leading  part  taken  by  England  in  backing  the  claim  of 
Belgium  against  Portugal  gave  us  a  very  special  responsibility 
“to  watch  over  the  preservation  of  the  native  tribes,  and  to  care 
tor  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  their  material  well-being,” 
as  set  out  in  Article  VI.  of  the  Act  of  Berlin.  It  is  the  boast  of 
all  English  statesmen  that  England  has  been  foremost  in  the 
cause  of  humanity.  King  Leopold  may  add  that  English  states¬ 
men  are  agreed  that,  acting  immediately  and  by  ourselves,  we 
have  a  remedy  in  our  own  hands  that  would  instantly  check  and 
mitigate  the  horrors  of  which  we  complain.  No  English  states¬ 
man  has  denied  that  to  sprinkle  the  Congo  with  British  Consuls 
having  consular  jurisdiction,  which  we  have  an  undoubted  right 
to  do  under  Article  V.  of  the  Anglo-Congolese  Convention,  would 
materially  strengthen  the  position  of  the  missionaries  in  their 
dauntless  efforts  to  stem  the  tide  of  Congo  misery  and  misrule. 

King  Leopold  may  say,  and  say  with  force.  If  you  really  believe 
in  all  the  horrors  you  talk  about,  and  if  you  know,  as  you  do 
know,  of  a  sure  palliative,  why  don’t  you  make  use  of  it?  You 
have  a  remedy,  and  you  don’t  use  it.  You  might,  according  to 
your  own  view,  have  seriously  hampered  my  diabolical  proceed¬ 
ings  during  the  last  three  years.  You  have  stood  by  and  done 
nothing.  If,  then,  1  am  indeed  the  fiend  you  make  me  out  to 
be,  I  claim  you  as  accomplices  in  my  crimes.  By  what  right 
do  you  adopt  a  high  moral  tone  ? — why ,  you  are  no  better  than 
1  am.  If  1  am  a  hypocrite,  what  are  you?  All  the  hypocrisy  is 
noton  luy  side.  By  repeating  unpleasant  remarks  about  me,  you 
don’t  constitute  yourselves  the  compeers  of  Wilberforce  and 
Buxton.  Y'ou  judge  me  by  my  actions,  I  judge  you  by  yours. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  case  that  may  plausibly  be  made 
out  against  our  statesmen.  Nor  do  1  think  that  the  excuse  put 
forward  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  makes  matters  any  better.  He 
said  last  July  in  the  House  of  Commons,  “If  you  establish 
extra-territorial  jurisdiction,  it  will  discourage  the  interest  wdiich 
is  now  being  shown  in  Belgium  ”  in  the  affairs  of  the  Congo. 
One  can  well  imagine  that  patriotic  Belgians  would  regard  the 
establishment  by  us  of  consular  jurisdiction  as  a  regrettable  neces¬ 
sity  ;  but  it  is  a  poor  compliment  to  the  humanity  of  the  Belgian 
people  to  suppose  that  they  would  shirk  their  responsibility  for 
the  misrule  on  the  Congo  because  we  recognised  ours,  or  that 
they  would  not,  though  perhaps  a  little  sore  for  the  moment, 
welcome  in  the  long  run  any  course  of  action  that  would  check 
111  any  degree  the  progress  of  horrors  that  disgrace  the  name  of 
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their  King,  and  cannot  but  reflect  some  discredit  on  their 
country. 

That  discredit  the  recent  decision  of  the  Belgian  Parliament, 
arrived  at  by  a  practically  unanimous  vote,  has  done  something 
to  remove.  The  Deputies  have  shown  that  they  refuse  to  become 
the  docile  instruments  of  despotism.  They  have  refused  to  en¬ 
dorse  the  insolent  claim  of  King  Leopold  to  dictate  the  principles 
on  which  the  Congo  should  be  for  ever  governed.  They  have 
made  it  clear  that,  should  Belgium  take  over  the  Congo,  it  must 
be  governed  by  the  people  of  Belgium,  and  not  by  the  King. 

So  far  so  good.  But  they  have  not  committed  themselves  tn 
the  annexation  of  the  Congo,  and  there  are  many  well-informed 
persons  who  doubt  if  they  will  ever  do  so.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  the  rubber  industry  has  been  not  only  barbarously,  but 
improvidently  exploited  in  the  interest  of  an  old  man  in  a 
hurry  to  get  rich ,  and  that  the  enormous  profits  accruing  to  the 
King  can  only  be  obtained  by  those  methods  of  barbarism  which 
have  shocked  humanity.  Moreover,  the  financial  position  of  the 
rubber  industry  outside  the  Trust  area — that  is,  about  half  the 
Congo — is  veiled  in  mystery  by  every  artifice  at  the  King’s  com¬ 
mand,  and  estimates  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  indirect  methods. 
The  withdraw'al  of  this  veil  of  mystery  and  the  complete  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  financial  position  cannot  but  be  a  work  of  time. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  in  shortening  or  prolong¬ 
ing  the  period  of  investigation  he  will  be  guided  by  motives  of 
self-interest,  and  we  may  affirm  with  some  confidence  that  the 
more  difficulties  we  can  place  in  the  wmy  of  his  continuing  the 
present  system,  and  the  more  light  we  can  let  in  upon  his  admin¬ 
istration,  the  less  eager  will  he  be  to  spin  out  the  jieriod  oi 
transition.  We  must  also  remember  that  it  is  of  great  import¬ 
ance  to  give  the  Government  of  Belgium  every  inducement  to 
set  to  work  as  quickly  as  possible  to  get  through  the  necessary 
preliminaries,  and  to  take  over  the  Congo  in  full  control  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  The  more  we  assert  and  act  upon  our 
right  to  interfere,  the  more  anxious  wdll  Belgium  be  to  put 
matters  in  such  a  train  that  w^e  may  see  reason  to  trust  them 
to  govern  without  our  supervision.  The  King  cannot  give  to 
Belgium  more  than  he  has  got  himself.  He  can  only  hand  over 
the  Congo  subject  to  all  the  conditions  and  limitations  of  sove¬ 
reignty  imix)sed  under  the  Anglo-Congolese  Convention  and 
the  Berlin  Act.  It  has  become  now  more  necessary  than  ever 
to  show  that  we  have  not  given  up  our  right  to  extra-territorial 
jurisdiction.  If  the  King  supposes  that  by  asserting  his  willing¬ 
ness  to  dispose  of  the  Congo  he  can  get  rid  of  foreign  interference, 
we  must  show  him  he  is  very  much  mistaken.  When  it  is  ap- 
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parent  that  his  personal  power  has  been  broken,  and  the  changed 
condition  of  the  country  gives  testimony  to  the  excellence  of 
Belgian  rule,  then  and  not  till  then  will  the  Powers  be  justified 
in  surrendering  to  Belgium  the  safeguards  they  imposed  upon 
the  despotism  of  King  Leopold.  To  hasten  that  time  must  be 
the  object  of  every  patriotic  Belgian,  and  the  best  way  we  can 
co-operate  is  to  show  at  once  and  decisively,  by  insisting  on 
extra-territorial  jurisdiction,  that  in  our  opinion  much  more 
remains  to  be  done,  and  that  a  resolution  of  the  Belgian  Parlia¬ 
ment,  however  satisfactory  in  itself,  affords  no  ground  at  all  for 
the  neglect  of  our  rights  and  our  duties  towards  the  black  millions 
whose  welfare  has  been  placed  in  our  keeping,  and  whom  we  are 
bound  to  protect,  while  the  present  methods  of  governing  the 
Congo  continue  to  be  a  menace  to  civilisation,  a  scandal  to 
Christianity,  and  a  disgrace  to  Europe. 

Let  us  do  what  we  can  at  once,  and  let  us  do  more  when  we 
can.  Let  us  call  a  conference  of  the  Powers,  and  endeavour  to  get 
the  navigation  of  the  Congo  placed  under  the  control  of  an  inter¬ 
national  Commission.  Let  us  insist  on  our  trade  rights  and 
attack  the  monstrous  claim  put  forward  by  King  Leopold  to  a 
monopoly  of  the  land  and  the  products  of  the  Congo,  and  let 
us  take  this  course,  not  primarily  in  the  interest  of  our  trade, 
but  because  we  believe  that  to  give  our  traders  a  footing  in  the 
country  would  render  it  impossible  to  carry  on  the  brutal  system 
of  teriorism  which  now  obtains.  The  natives  would  look  to 
our  merchants,  as  they  do  now'  to  our  missionaries,  for  help  and 
protection,  and  would  learn  to  welcome  the  white  man  as  a 
friend,  and  not  to  shun  him  as  a  fiend.  That  the  natives  are 
well  disposed  towards  white  men  who  treat  them  well  has  been 
abundantly  proved.  Ijord  Cromer  and  Mr.  Freshfield  are  among 
the  distinguished  men  who  have  been  astonished  to  find  the 
startling  difference  betw'een  the  attitude  of  similar  tribes  in  our 
territory  and  that  of  the  Congo  towards  the  white  man.  Lord 
Cromer  observes  in  a  despatch  under  date  January  21st,  1903,  in 
which  he  contrasts  the  security  and  content  of  the  natives  under 
British  rule  just  outside  the  Congo  with  the  dread  of  the  white 
man  evinced  by  those  over  the  border  :  — 

The  Belgians  are  disliked.  The  people  fly  from  them,  and  it  is  no  wonder 
they  should  do  so,  for  I  am  informed  that  the  soldiers  are  allowed  full  liberty 
to  plunder,  and  that  payments  are  rarely  made  for  supplies.  The  British 
officers  wander  practically  alone,  over  most  parts  of  the  country,  either  on 
tours  of  inspection  or  on  shooting  expeditions.  I  understand  that  no  Belgian 
officer  can  move  outside  the  settlements  without  a  strong  guard. 

Mr.  Freshfield  testifies  to  the  same  effect.  In  a  letter  in  the 
Times  of  October  5th  last  he  contrasts  the  attitude  of  the  natives 
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on  the  eastern  flank  of  Rnwenzori,  which  is  under  British  rule, 
with  those  on  the  western  flank  under  King  Tjeopold,  who  belong 
to  kindred  tribes.  He  writes  :  “On  the  east,  less  than  a  year 
ago,  they  were  serving  my  party  as  carriers,  while  in  the 
mountains  with  them  we  had  no  escort.  We  found  them  willing, 
good-tempered,  helpful — as  pleasant  a  people  as  a  traveller  could 
wish  for  as  companions.  The  frequent  fresh  clearing  made  for 
cultivation  in  the  forest  round  their  hamlets  gave  ])roof  of  the 
prosperity  and  peace  secured  by  the  British  protectorate.’’  i\Ir. 
Freshfield  proceeds  to  quote  a  letter  sent  to  him  by  a  scientific 
friend — Dr  Wollaston — who  had  endeavoured  to  explore  the 
western  slojX's  of  the  mountain.  Writing  on  August  12th  from 
th(^  Ituri  Forest,  near  Fort  Beni,  Congo  Free  State,  Dr.  Wollaston 
says  he  was  driven  hack  by  the  hostility  of  the  natives,  who 
attacked  his  escort,  killing  three  of  them.  He  had  to  fight  his 
way  back  to  Fort  B(mi  for  three  days,  and  could  take  no  photo- 
graj)hs,  because  he  was  dodging  spears  and  arrows  all  the  time. 
This  hostility  he  puts  down  to  the  action  of  the  Belgian  who  had 
charge  of  the  escort.  He  camped  in  the  native  gardens,  shot 
the  village  cow,  and  looted  the  houses. 

These  people  are  savages,  but  they  are  very  human.  Every 
day  hundreds  of  them  are  being  done  to  death  under  every  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  barbarity.  They  arc  capable  of  affection,  loyalfv, 
and  dc'votion  ;  we  have  promised  to  take  care  of  their  welfare, 
and  they  are  worth  caring  for. 

How  the  case  for  establishing  British  justice  on  the  Congo 
can  ever  be  any  stronger  than  it  is  at  this  moment  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  conceive.  It  has  been  j:>roved  up  to  the  hilt  that  every 
imaginable  peiversion  of  justice  is  in  constant  optTation  in  the 
Congo.  Even  if  the  eighty  English  missionaries  who  show  such 
a  bold  front  to  King  Tjcopold  and  the  tw'o  thousand  British 
coloured  subjects  in  the  Congo  were  alone  concerned,  they  might 
well  look  to  our  Government  to  preserve  them  from  persecution; 
but  when  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  influence  of  British  magis¬ 
trates  would  be  felt  throughout  the  whole  vast  region  now  being 
desolated,  delay  for  a  single  hour  is  a  crime  against  humanity. 

Honkswell. 


'PHE  TJFTIXG  OF  THE  BRONTE  VEFE. 

A  New  Study  of  the  Buonte  Family. 


When  I  wrote  The  Saturday  Review  article^  on  “The  Key  to 
June  Eyre"  there  immediately  were  manifested  throughout  the 
literary  world  a  sym[)athotic  interest  and  an  intense  expectancy 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  revelations  that  title  promised.  It  comes 
not  wholly  within  the  purview  of  my  article  in  The  F^ortnightly 
Review  to  deal  with  “  The  Key  to  Jane  Eyre,"  yet  may  I  say  : 
Is  not  this  a  key  indeed  which,  though  she  denied  being  the 
author,  has  led  me  to  find  Charlotte  Bronte  wrote  Wuthering 
Heights,  and  in  it  immortalised  herself,  M.  Heger,^  and  her 
brother  Branwell,  as  Catherine  Earnshaw,  Heathcliff'e,  and 
Hiiulley  Earnshaw — the  Jane  Eyre,  Mr.  Rochester,  and  John 
Reed  of  Jane  Eyre-,  and,  for  the  first  time  since  the  publication 
of  Jane  Eyre,  discovers  to  us  she  immortalised  not  only  herself 
and  her  sister,  Maria  Bronte — Helen  Burns,  in  that  work,  as  was 
commonly  known — but  also  her  aunt.  Miss  Elizabeth  Branwell ; 
her  cousin,  Eliza  Branwell;  her  brother,  Branwell  Bronte;  her 
sister,  Elizabeth  Bronte ;  her  sister,  Emily  Bronte ;  her  sister, 
Anne  Bronte ;  her  father,  the  Rev.  Patrick  Bronte ;  and  poor 
Tabitha  Aykroyd,  the  aged  Bronte  servant? 

I  showed  in  The  Saturday  Review  article  how  and  why 
Charlotte  Bronte  took  the  name  of  “Eyre,”  and  that  she  was 
implying  by  this  Derbyshire  variant  the  “  Aire”  of  the  Yorkshh'e 

I  (1)  Tn  his  Charlottf  Brontf  and  her  Sisters,  p.  163,  Mr.  Clement  Shorter  refers 
to  the  above  as  “a  letter.”  I  regret  the  apparent  wilfulness  of  this  inaccuracy  : 
.Mr.  Harold  Hodge,  the  editor  of  The.  Saturday  Review,  commissioned  me  to 
write  one  or  more  articles  on  the  subject,  as  1  chose.  I  wrote  one  only,  the 
importance  of  the  discoveries  demanding  a  book.  On  the  same  page  Mr.  Shorter, 
who,  by  the  way,  seems  not  to  understand  my  application  of  the  word  “key,”  to 
dispose  of  my  contention  that  Frederic  Montagu’s  mention  in  Gleanings  in 
Craven  of  Sir  Ingram  Clifford  afforded  Charlotte  Bronte  the  name  of  Lord 
Ingram,  says,  “  for  the  name  of  Ingram  she  need  not  have  gone  farther  than  to 
the  family  doctor  to  Haworth  Parsonage,  Ur.  Ingram.”  Mr.  Shorter,  however, 
is  in  error  :  the  Bronte  doctor’s  name  was  Ingham,  not  Ingram. 

1  (2)  In  attacking  the  water-colour  portrait  of  Charlotte  Bronte  purchased  by 

the  Trustees  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  the  discovery  of  which,  signed  Paul 
Heger,  1850,  was  inimical  to  Mr.  Clement  Shorter’s  contention  that  Charlotte 
Bronte  had  but  distantly  interested  M.  Heger,  Mr.  Shorter  said,  “M.  Heger 
certainly  did  not  know  even  in  1850  that  Miss  Bronte,  his  old  pupil,  and  Currer 
Bell  were  identical,”  and  with  another  asserted  M.  Heger  and  Charlotte  Bronte 
sever  met  after  1844.  We  shall  see  here,  however,  that  M.  Heger  knew  all 
Miss  Bronte’s  literary  secrets  in  1850,  and  that  they  must  have  met  after  1844, 
ior  M.  Heger  could  have  acquired  these  secrets  only  in  most  intimate  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Currer  Bell  herself  :  to  none  other  would  she  have  revealed  them. 

L  L  2 
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river.  Not  satisfied  with  appropriating  for  herself  a  “stream" 
surname,  she  placed  such  a  surname  upon  those  who  were  related 
to  her,  and  whom  she  had  portrayed  in  Jane  Eyre.  Hence  the 
“  Rivers  ’’  family  ! — the  Bronte  family.  And,  of  course,  she  after¬ 
wards  chose  the  name  of  the  stream  Keeldar  for  Diana  Rivers— 
Emily  Bronte  ;  and  Emily  is  admitted  by  Charlotte  to  have  been 
the  original  of  Shirley  Keeldar. 

The  heath-bell  blows  where  Keeldar  flows. 

'L’he  Keeldar  takes  its  rise  some  five  miles  from  the  source  of  the 
river  Reed,  on  which  I  may  remark  is  a  Rochester.  Thus  I  find 
under  “  River  (s),’’  “Reed,”  “Aire,”  “Severn,”  “  Burnfs)," 
and  “  Keeldar  ”  the  several  members  of  the  “  Rivers  ”  or  Bronte 
family. 

Just  now  I  will  talk  of  a  minor  member  of  the  “Rivers" 
family,  one  who,  like  the  others  mentioned  above,  but  for  “The 
Key  to  Jane  Eyre,”  would  have  remained  for  ever  hidden  and 
unrecognised  in  Jane  Eyre.  This  is  an  utterly  neglected  sister— 
Julia  Severn,  called  after  a  river.  Remembering  that  Emily 
Bronte  would  be  younger  than  Charlotte,  we  perceive  it  must 
mean  Elizabeth  Bronte,  born  like  Emily  in  July.  We  almost 
had  forgotten  this  sister  was  at  the  Clergy  Daughters’  School. 
One  of  two  things  was  responsible,  it  seems,  for  the  choice  of 
“  Julia  ”  :  either  her  natal  month  or  her  going  to  the  above  school 
in  July.  In  Charlotte  Bronte  and  Her  Sisters,  page  19,  Mr. 
Clement  Shorter  says  Elizabeth  Bronte  was  born  in  May.  The 
“Haworth  Edition”  of  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  Life  of  Charlotte  Bront'C 
page  10,  however,  contains  the  following  : — “  Elizabeth  Bronte, 
the  second  sister  of  Charlotte,  was  born  at  Hartshead,  July  27, 
1814.” 

“  Miss  Temple,"  cries  Brocklehuvst,  "  Miss  Temple,  what — what  is  that 
girl  with  curled  hair.  Red  hair,  ma’am,  curled — curled  all  over?  ” 

“  It  is  Julia  Severn,”  replies  Miss  Temple,  quietly.  .  .  .  “  Julia’s  hair 
curls  naturally.  ...” 

“  Naturally!  .  .  .  that  girl’s  hair  must  be  cut  off  entirely.  ...  I  will 
send  a  barber  .  .  .  and  I  see  others.  ..." 

But  M.  Heger  doubtless  knew  this  and  the  other  fascinating 
secrets  of  Jane  Eyre.  Certainly,  a  writer  who  was  well  in  touch 
with  Brussels  in  the  eighteen-forties,  when  the  Brontes  were 
there,  was  aware  this  girl’s  name  was  Elizabeth — and  now  I 
enter  into  another  most  important  Bronte  discovery  I  have  made, 
which,  till  here  I  pen  it,  is  utterly  unknown  to  any  book  or  paper 
on  the  Brontes,  despite  the  gleaners.  Thus  this  writer  gives  the 
hair-cutting  incident  of  Jane  Eyre  :  — 
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The  master  called  out : — 

“  Elizabeth - ” 

.  .  .  Meanwhile  all  the  Elizabeths  in  the  school  must  have  felt  the 
claws  of  the  tiger  in  their  necks,  for  who  could  tell  which  of  them  it 
was?  .  •  ■ 

“Superintendent  of  the  Kendal  Institution!  [sic]  .  .  .  you  arc  aware, 
madam,  one  of  the  rules  of  this  establishment  enjoins  you  to  cut  short 
the  hair  of  every  new  girl.  .  .  .  And  yet  what  do  I  sec?  Six  girls  with 
long  hair.  ...” 

The  last  of  these  [”  Isabella  Hutchinson  ”]  had  not  been  a  week  at  the 
institution.  She  was  a  girl  of  fourteen,  very  dark  .  .  .  with  a  fine  tinge 
of  the  Creole  in  her  face. 

Mrs.  Eochester  in  Jane  Eyre  was  the  daughter  of  a  Creole  ; 
ibis  character  takes  Mrs.  Eochester’s  place  in  the  story. 

How  well,  I  thought,  did  Isabella  Hutchinson,  with  her  dark,  West 
Indian  head,  look  by  the  side  of  the  fair  Yorkshire  girl,  Sophia  Leigh, 
whose  pale,  straw-coloured  locks  looked  paler  still  by  the  side  of  that  dark 
heap  of  hair,  blacker  than  a  raven's  wing  ...  [I] 

The  master  announces  a  hairdresser,  and  it  is  Elizabeth’s  hair 
he  cuts  first.  I  cannot  here  proceed  into  the  identification  of  the 
“Rivers  ”  family  in  Jane  Eyre,  but  I  may  say  that  the  writer  of 
the  above  evidently  knew  John  Reed  and  Aunt  Eeed  were  rela¬ 
tives  of  Miss  Bronte  fthe  identification  of  these  two  with  Mrs. 
Sidowick  and  her  son  is  incorrect  for  he  appoints  for  them  in 
his  parody  of  Jane  Eyre  the  name  of  the  Irishman  Burke,  ob¬ 
viously  desiring  to  imply  a  relationship  to  “  Eyre  ”  by  its  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  notorious  “Hare ’’  of  the  Burke  and  Hare  atrocities. 
This  parodied  Jane  Eyre  is  a  manuscript  story,  entitled  not  Currer 
Bell  exactly,  hut  Kitty  Bell,  the  Orphan,  written  by  a  character. 
Mademoiselle  Lagrange,  who,  of  course,  is  Charlotte  Bronte. 

Kitty  Bell  is  fastened  up  in  the  room  wherein  Mrs.  Burke  had 
died,  and  it  is  here  that  the  waiter  takes  the  opportunity  to  insert 
the  most  distinctive  feature  of  Jane  Eyre,  the  light-bearing,  white- 
^  clad  apparition,  the  original  of  which,  I  have  shown,  Charlotte 
Bronte  found  in  Frederic  Montagu’s  Gleanings  in  Craven. 

'  ...  there  came  a  gleam  of  light  .  .  .  what  had  I  seen?  ...  Was  it  a 

vision?  Was  it  a  ghost?  It  was  a  tall  figure  in  white,  like  a  winding- 
sheet,  with  a  hideous  face  and  balls  of  glaring  fire  where  the  eyes  should 

5  be  .  .  . 

b 

g  She  swoons.  The  apparition  in  this  case  was  only  George 

I  (1)  Mr.  Clement  Shorter’s  Charlotte  Bronte  and  her  Sisters,  p.  161.  I  have 

,  information  which  proves  finally  that  the  book -throwing  incident  of  Jane  Eyre 

was  associated  by  Charlotte  Bronte  with  her  childhood  and  her  brother,  Branwell 
Bronte;  Mr.  Shorter  had  no  reasonable  ground  for  his  denial,  in  his  footnote  to 
IC  the  “Haworth  Edition”  of  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  Life  of  Charlotte.  Bronte  on  Miss 

Elizabeth  Branwell,  that  she  did  not  provide  the  original  of  Jane  Eyre’s  Aunt 
Reed. 
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Burke — John  Reed.  Later  in  the  story  “  (Icorge  Burke”  is  said 
to  have  ‘‘shown  signs  of  insanity  for  the  last  year  or  two.” 
Certainly,  this  might  have  been  written  of  Branwell  Bronte  at 
the  time. 

Having  gone  thus  far  prefatorily  and  with  promise  that  we 
now  possess  the  means  to  lift  the  veil  which  ever  has  been  lowered 
between  the  world  and  Charlotte  Bronte’s  most  intimate  self,  I 
will  pause.  For  what  S.  Chrysostom  has  said  about  beauty  is 
surely  pertinent  to  inquiry  below  the  surface  in  the  matter  of 
literary  inspiration  where  intimate  personality  is  concerned.  But 
if  a  writer  claims  the  world  as  his  or  her  confessor,  and  calls 
aloud  that  the  brotherhood  of  man  may  give  heed  to  his  or  her 
solitary  struggle,  then  are  we  prepared  to  listen  and  to  inquire,  be 
the  result  whatsoever.  Those  writers  who,  like  R.  Augustine, 
Goethe,  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  and  Marie  Bashkirtseff,  have 
made  their  confessions  to  the  world  openly  by  word  or  sign  have 
let  it  he  known  they  wTote  verily  of  themselves,  and  until  we  see 
such  word  or  sign ,  in  justice  to  the  law  which  governs  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  historical  facts,  we  cannot  treat  any  narration  as  other 
than  romance.  Mr.  Clement  Shorter,  whose  editing  of  Bronte 
miscellanea  is  companioned  by  evidences  of  a  peculiar  unfitness 
for  making  important  literary  pronouncements,  unwittingly  has 
turned  to  he  the  very  Judas  of  his  deity.  Briefly,  he  does  not 
know  Charlotte  Bronte.  He  has  wooed  her  by  long  service,  hut 
heart  and  heart  they  are  strangers.  Yet  has  he  persisted.  Tt  is 
an  enemy,  however,  who  would  have  us  believe  she  culti¬ 
vated  an  adulterous  emotion  ‘‘in  order  to  make  good  copy”*— 
who  would  have  her  declaration  thought  to  he  a  prostitution  for 
the  common  purposes  of  the  hook  market  of  the  sacredest  contents 
of  her  woman’s  heart.  The  world  has  known  that  in  Jane  Eyre 
Charlotte  Bronte  in  measure  gave  us  a  phase  of  herself,  just  as 
it  has  supposed  other  novelists  have  given  phases  of  themselves  in 
quasi-autohiographical  fiction.  We  knew  she  had  been  to  such  a 
school  as  she  represented  in  the  establishment  at  Lowood,  and 
that  Helen  Burns  was  a  sister,  Maria  Bronte;  that  Mr.  Brockle- 
hurst  was  the  Rev.  W.  Cams  Wilson,  and  Miss  Temple  a  teacher 
kindly  disposed  to  the  little  Brontes.  Also  was  it  known  that 
Miss  Bronte  had  visited  at  Hathersage,  near  Sheffield,  and  had 
endeavoured  to  lead  the  casual  reader  to  suppose  that  ‘‘  Morton’ 
was  Hathersage.  But  beyond  this  ‘‘autobiography”  could  not 
be  read  clearly  in  the  story.  Is  there,  then,  a  work  written  by 
Charlotte  Bronte  that  gives  word  or  sign  she  wrote  in  it  verily 

(1)  Charlotte  Bronte  and  her  Sistere,  p.  204.  The  fact  that  Charlotte  Rronte. 
though  its  author,  denied  having  written  Wuthering  Heights,  is  answer  enough 
to  the  imputations  of  Mr.  Clement  Shorter  and  her  detractors  on  this  point. 
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of  herself  as  Marie  Bashkirtseff  wrote?  Thanks  to  Frederic 
Montagu’s  little  volume,  I  am  able  to  reply  there  is  a  work  by 
Charlotte  Bronte  which  both  word  and  sign  declare  to  be  her  con¬ 
fession  to  the  world.  That  work  is  Jane  Eyre.  And  fortunate  it 
is  we  are  able  to  read  the  word  and  understand  the  sign  at  a  time 
when  the  [)uhlic  is  disapi)ointed  by  the  total  absence  of  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  latest  “  life  ”  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  as  in  Mrs.  Gaskell’s 
and  all  others,  on  the  subject  obviously  responsible  for  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Currer  Bell — at  a  time  when  I  am  placing  before  the 
world  the  testimony  of  one  who  knew  intimately  indeed  the  hap¬ 
penings  in  the  Brussels  pensionnat  in  the  days  when  Charlotte 
Bronte  lived  at  the  Bue  d’Isabelle.  This  testimony  I  find  in  a 
work  by  M.  Eugene  Sue  not  mentioned,  so  far  as  1  am  aware, 
in  any  of  our  English  biographical  notices  of  that  writer,  nor  to 
bo  discovered  in  the  British  Museum  index  of  printed  books.  The 
extracts  1  have  already  quoted  from  this  story  are  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  author  had  therein  set  himself  a  considerable 
purpose.  But  at  the  present  moment  I  am  occupied  with  the 
(piestion  of  the  date  of  the  work’s  inception,  for  Eugene  Sue 
describes  incidents  that  happened  at  the  Heger  pensionnat  in 
1842-43,  and  his  story  opens  ;  — 

Kn  1840,  vers  la  fin  cle  I’automnc. 

The  interest  attaching  to  the  question  of  the  date  of  this  work’s 
inception  is  intensified  by  the  circumstance  that  even  at  the 
time  the  story  was  published,  in  the  early  autumn  of  1850,  few 
people  in  Yorkshire  knew  “  Currer  Bell  ”  was  not  a  man’s  name ; 
and  only  some  months  had  elapsed  since  that  author  had  made 
a  revelation  of  her  sex  to  a  certain  literary  circle  in  l^ondon.  For 
in  Eugene  Sue’s  story  we  learn,  not  only  tlu;  inmost  secrets  of 
Charlotte  Bronte’s  Brussels  experiences,  but  also  other  facts  con¬ 
cerning  her  most  private  life.  1  would  place  the  inception  of  the 
work  as  dating  from  no  earlier  than  1846.  The  story  is  entitled. 
Miss  Mary,  on  Vlnstitniricc,  and  contains  the  following  dedica¬ 
tion  : — 

A 

Mo.\SfF.UK  Geohdy  M  .  .  . 

.1  Mnc-Fcrhin-Cottaijc,  jires  TAmerick  (Irlandc). 

Mon  Chei!  Geoudy, 

II  y  deux  ans,  pen  de  temps  apres  avoir  passe  quclf|UeK  jours  avec  vous 
et  votre  excellente  feinnie,  j’ai  ecrit  ce  recit  :  permettez-moi  de  vous  le 
dedier  aujourd'hui ;  acceptez  cette  dedieacc  comme  un  souvenir  de  ma 
"sincere  amiti4. 

Evgene  Sue. 

Paris,  20  .4rn7,  1851. 

In  view  of  the  evidence  before  me.  I  would  consider  the  dedica- 
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tion  more  fitting  for  a  Brussels  couple.  The  date  of  the  book’s 
dedication  is  1851,  yet  an  English  translation  of  the  very  story 
was  being  issued  from  the  office  of  the  Weekly  Times  in  the 
Strand  in  the  September  of  1850,  under  the  title,  “  Marv 
Lawson,”  stories  from  this  writer  also  appearing  in  the  London 
Journal  of  that  day,^  owned  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Weekly 
Times.  Most  of  Eugene  Sue’s  works  thus  published  at  the 
Weekly  Times  office  were  printed  simultaneously  with  their 
coming  out  in  Paris.  M.  Sue’s  Martin,  V Enfant  T route,  was 
appearing  by  instalments  in  the  Constitutionnel  newspaper  at 
the  same  time  that  the  translation  was  being  issued  serially  from 
the  above-mentioned  office,  and  it  would  seem  that,  as  in  the  case 
of  Martin,  arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  simultaneous 
publication  of  the  story  Miss  Mary  as  it  appeared  in  the  French 
Press.  The  author  deleted  the  obvious  parts  for  book  form  and 
re-wrote.  Thus  the  volume  ends  at  the  twenty-seventh  chapter, 
while  the  feuilleton  ran  to  fifty  chapters,  after  the  first  nine 
chapters  book  and  feuilleton  differing  in  subject-matter,  though 
the  characters  are  retained.  That  Eugene  Sue  in  writing  the 
feuilleton  had  in  mind  the  project  of  subduing  his  representation 
of  facts  for  book  form  may  be  seen  by  the  following  extract  from 
the  feuilleton.  M.  de  Morville  (Morton),  whom  I  identify  as 
M.  Fleger,  and  who,  like  the  latter,  was  given  to  reading  aloud 
books  and  feuilletons ,  after  the  manner  of  M.  Paul  Emanuel  in 
Villette,  is  addressed  :  — 

“Father,”  his  daughter  asks,  “is  there  not  a  new  feuillcion  in  ‘La 
Presse  ’?  .  .  .  you  know  you  promised  to  read  it  aloud,  for  you  like 
Sandeau’s  writings.” 

Then  ”  Miss  Mary”  is  reminded  she  had  recounted  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  incident,  and  had  promised  to  resume  the  subject.  She 
replies  that  she  will  read  it  to  them. 

“  What!  is  it  printed?  ”  asked  M.  de  Morville,  with  surprise.  “  Yes,  sir; 
a  French  writer,  a  contributor  to  a  widely  circulated  French  magazine, 
collected  the  materials  of  this  romance  from  facts  with  which  he  chanced 
to  be  familiarly  acquainted;  he  had  met  repeatedly  with  several  of  the 
chief  persons  depicted  in  his  narrative;  one  of  his  personal  friends  was 
also  intimate  with  my  father,  and,  through  this  friend,  my  father  was 
made  aware  that  this  author  had  selected  and  linked  together  incidents  in 


(1)  Mr.  G.  W.  MacArthur  Reynolds,  the  editor,  was  well  known  in  French 
literary  circles  in  the  eighteen-forties.  He  founded  in  Paris  Tht  London  and 
Paris  Courier,  and  likely  enough  was  a  friend  of  M.  Sue.  It  may  be,  indeed, 
there  was  some  sort  of  understanding  between  him  and  Eugene  Sue  to  set 
before  the  world  an  interpretation  of  Jane  Eyre,  with  the  extraordinary  infer 
mation  come  privily  to  M.  Sue.  Some  time  after  its  publication,  Mr.  Reynolds 
stated  that,  “  the  main  incidents  in  Mary  Lawson  were  founded  on  actual 
realities.”  This  we  shall  find. 
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which  our  family  was  mentioned  as  having  acted  a  part.  My  father 
hastened  to  Paris  to  stop,  if  possible,  the  publication  of  the  story.  He  saw 
the  author  himself,  who  promised  to  make  such  alterations  as  would  prevent 
the  identity  of  the  personages  being  detected.” 


Of  course,  Eugene  Sue  must  have  collected  the  materials  for 
.1/tss  Mary,  ou  V Institutrice ,  “  from  facts  with  which  he  chanced  to 
be  familiarly  acquainted  ” — and  he  was  publishing  L’Orgueil  from 
Brussels  in  1844,  in  the  January  of  which  year  Charlotte  Bronte 
arrived  home  from  the  Belgian  capital.  By  reason  of  the  high 
position  M.  Heger  and  his  wife  occupied  in  Brussels  in  academic 
and  social  circles,  M.  Sue  must  have  “  met  repeatedly  with 
several  of  the  chief  persons  depicted  in  his  narrative  ”  ;  and  plain 
it  is  to  perceive  w^hy  he  anticipated  the  altering  and  re-writing 
of  the  feuiUeton  for  book  form.  The  particular  anecdote  that 
Miss  Mary  in  the  above  incident  has  to  relate  is,  naturally,  placed 
to  read  with  other  context.  Easy  it  is  to  recognise  this  character 
is  a  phase  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  but  as  Alphonsine  puts  it  plainly 
in  describing  her,  she  is  :  — 


Mademoiselle  Lagrange,  avec  la  beauts  de  plus, 

Charlotte  Bronte,  with  beauty  and  virtues  exaggerated. 

The  following  incident  I  find  only  in  the  feiiiUeton,  the  which 
circumstances  support  as  history  concerning  the  days  of  Miss 
Bronte’s  dejection  at  the  Brussels  pensionnat.  It  should  be 
read  in  the  light  of  the  lines  in  The  Professor,  where  she,  as 
“Frances  Evans  Henri,”  tells  ‘ ‘  Crimsworth  ”  that  he  often 
remarked  her  devoir’s  dwelt  a  great  deal  on  fortitude  in  bearing 
ffrief,  and  that  she  introduced  the  theme  too  often.  In  the 
evening  Alphonsine,  M.  de  Morville’s  daughter,^  who  says  many 
things  w’e  know  must  have  issued  from  M.  Heger’s  lips,  pays  a 
visit  to  the  chamber  of  the  Irish  governess  :  — 


‘‘Were  you  not  reading?  ...  I  eee  a  book  on  your  work-table.  May  I 
look?  .  .  .  ‘  The  Imitation  of  Chrisc  ’1  ”  exclaimed  Alphonsine,  after  having 
riad  the  title-page.  “  Oh!  this  is  a  beautiful  book,  is  it  not?  ” 

"Truly  beautiful!  ”  answered  Mary;  “  the  cover  is  old,  the  pages  worn 
)ut  in  many  places.  You  must  not  wonder  at  it.  From  the  age  I  began 
to  read,  I  don’t  think  I  ever  passed  three  nights  without  reading  at  least 
one  chapter  of  this  admirable  work  ...” 

Alphonsine  .  .  .  could  trace  in  the  Irish  girl  a  well-nurtured  and  wisely- 
•egulated  mind,  and  became  conscious  that  she  far  excelled  her  dear 
Lagrange  [Madame  Hdger’s  estimate  of  Miss  Bronte],  whose  tastes  and 
tabits  wanted  in  refinement,  and  were  more  worldlv  than  religious. 


The  Imitation  of  Christ  was  a  book  Charlotte  Bronte  set  much 

(1)  Impelled  by  the  same  considerations  as  M.  Sue  in  this  regard,  Charlotte 
Lironte  also  interchanged  the  sexes  of  the  characters  in  the  close  of  chapter  xii. 
>nd  elsewhere  in  The  Professor. 
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store  upon  when  she  was  but  nine  or  ten  years  of  age.  Her  copy 
was  then  an  old  one.  Evidently  she  took  the  book  with  her  to 
Brussels,  and  read  it  frequently  at  the  pensionnat}  It  would 
seem  M.  Heger,  whom  she  instructed  in  English,  requested  to 
hear  the  work  in  this  English  translation  :  — 

“Pray,  what  chapter  were  you  reading?”  continues  Alprionsine.  "I 
should  so  much  like  to  hear  jou  read  it  to  me  :  I  have  occasionally  read  a 
page  of  The  Imitation,  but  always  in  French;  now  if  you  would  be  so  good 
as  to  read  slowly,  and  pronounce  very  distinctly,  I  think  I  could  understand 
this  pious  work  in  your  own  language.” 

She  read  :  — 

“  The  Necessity  of  Humble  Submission." 

”...  Let  your  conscience  be  pure,  and  surely  Hod  will  know  how  to 
defend  you.  .  .  .  Learn  to  suffer  in  silence,  without  repining,  and  you  will 
.  .  .  receive  assistance  from  Him.  ...” 

“What  a  truthful,  becalming  lesson!  ”  observed  Alphonsine;  “you  will 
read  to  me  every  evening  some  passage  of  your  Imitation,  will  you  not? 
English  sounds  so  sweetly  to  my  ear  when  spoken  by  you.  We  will  begin 
to-morrow  evening,  n'est  cc  pas?  ” 

Surely  this  is  the  pious,  childlike,  confiding  ]M.  Heger  of  Villettc, 
and  his  sympathetic,  depressed  English  teacher. 

Skilfully  enough  Eugene  Sue  in  his  tw'o  phases  of  Charlotte 
Bronte — iMiss  Mary  and  Mademoiselle  Lagrange  ^ — illuminates 
the  whole  Brussels  proceedings ;  but  it  is  evidently  the  phase  dealt 
with  under  the  name  of  Mile.  Lagrange  that  received  the  venom 
from  his  pen.  In  this  phase  she  is  always  referred  to  in  the 
abstract.  Certainly  the  choice  of  “Lagrange”  for  Miss  Bronte 
was  pertinent  indeed  : — “la  qranfje  ”  is  French  for  “  the  barn,” 
and  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  “  Eyre  ”  of  Jane  Eyre, 
which  would  suggest  to  a  French  ear,  airc — a  barn  floor.  Mile. 
Lagrange,  a  previous  governess,  who  had  left  the  de  Morville 
(Anglice,  Morton^)  establishment  on  account  of  the  jealousy  of 
Madame  de  Morville,  whom  I  identify  as  Madame  Heger,  is  a 
plain-featured  literary  aspirant,  and  Lagrange  it  is  who  writes 
the  manuscript  Kitty  Bell,  the  pseudo  Jane  Eyre,  from  which  I 
have  already  given  extracts.  This  manuscript  had  been  sent  over 
by  the  author  for  an  opinion  of  its  merits  to  “  M.  de  Morville,” 
who  reads  it  aloud  to  his  family.  I  have  not  here  space  for 

(1)  Was  this  the  work  of  which  Lucy  f>iiowe  in  Villettc,  chapter  xxxvi., 
said  : — “  I  had  a  book  under  my  pillow  whereof  certain  chapters  satisfied  my 
needs  in  the  articles  of  spiritual  lore. 

(2)  Charlotte  Bronte,  when  she  went  to  Brussels  in  1843  as  a  governess,  was 
called  “  Mademoiselle  Charlotte.” 

(3)  “  Morton  ”  was  Haworth  and  not  Hathersage  to  Charlotte  Bronte— the 
“spired  church,”  and  other  obfuscations,  were  as  necessary  in  her  day  as  the 
Northumberland  “cross-scent”  in  the  case  of  Helen  Burns — Maria  Bronte. 
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len<^tliv  excerpts  from  that  story,  but  therein  (not  in  the  extant 
french  copy)  I  find  the  Avhole  Lowood  School  incidents,  the 
tvphus  fever,  the  death  of  the  consumptive  Helen  Burns,  and 
so  forth,  amplified.  To  show  his  acquaintance  with  the  locality 
of  the  original  school,  the  writer  calls  it  “The  Kendall  Institu¬ 
tion,”  named  after  a  “  Mr.  Kendall,  its  founder.”  ^  Evidently 
he  had  heard,  as  only  few  indeed  had  at  that  early  day,  for  Mrs. 
GaskeH’s  “life”  was  published  seven  years  later,  that  the  Clergy 
Daughters’  School  at  Cowan  Bridge  was  afterwards  removed  to 
Casterton,  which  is  in  the  union  of  Kendal;  or,  at  least,  he  had 
heard  that  in  a  wise  it  was  connected  with  a  place  of  that  name. 
In  regard  to  Helen  Burns,  Charlotte  Bronte’s  eldest  sister,  we 
are  made  to  understand  the  writer  knew  her  relationship  to 
“Currer  Bell.” 

I  quote  here  from  “Lagrange’s”  manuscript  :  — 

...  It  was  much  that  I  had  learned  from  Apnes  [Helen]  since  I  had 
lieen  at  the  institution  .  .  .  the  beneficent  lessons  of  those  days  bnrninf; 
like  candles  within  me  have  since  guided  me  well  through  life.  .  .  .  How 
nftcti,  as  our  cheeks  lay  against  each  other,  have  I  wished  that  ...  I  also 
iniRlit  have  died,  as  she  was  dying,  in  my  innocence!  One  evening  .  .  . 
just  at  that  pleasant  hour  of  twilight  when  two  of  God’s  wonders — nigi.t 
and  day — cross  each  other  like  ships  on  the  sea  ..." 

Agnes  [Helen  Burns]  says  :  — 

“Life  has  its  holiness,  as  well  as  death,  Catherine  [Jane],  and  you  may 
live  in  the  world  as  purely  and  justly  as  those  who  die  in  the  cradle.” 

"The  world  is  full  of  temptation?  ’’ 

“So  it  is,  but  there  lies  the  merit,  my  dear:  wrestle  with  temptation  and 
do  vhat  is  right  .  .  .  you  must  not  allow  my  death  to  afflict  you  much 
...  if  you  think  of  me,  think  of  me  living,  not  dead.  Think  of  your  elder 
/infer  who  Ured  with  you  for  six  years,  and  not  of  the  mouldering  body 
under  the  earth.  ...” 

Maria  Bronte  died  when  Charlotte  was  about  eight  or  nine. 
Thus  in  the  writing  of  Mile.  Lagrange’s  manuscript  story.  Kittij 
Bell— the  pseudo  Jane  Eyre,  which  at  times  gives  cruel  thrusts 
at  Charlotte  Bronte — we  discover  many  evidences  of  a  desire 
to  declare  a  familiarity  with  the  most  private  facts  concerning 
her.  Take  the  following  “Kendall”  (Lowood)  school  incident, 
when  Kitty  Bell  first  sees  the  “  Miss  Temple  ”  ;  — 

“I  love  you,  madam,”  I  said. 

"...  your  name,  1  believe,  is  Catherine  Hell,  is  it  not?  ” 

"  Kitty  Hell,  if  you  please,  madam,”  I  answered. 

"Kitty  Bell  at  home,  my  dear,  but  here  we  must  call  you  Catherine;  for 
a  school,  you  know,  is  where  many  forms  must  be  observed.  How  old  are 
you?  ” 

(1)  Mr.  W.  Carus-Wilson,  descended  from  the  Carus  family  of  Kendal. 
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“  I  shall  be  ten  next  birthday,  madam.” 

“  And  when  will  that  be? 

”  On  the  23rd  of  April.” 

”  Shakespeare’s  Day,  I  declare!  ” 

Of  course,  the  above  is  not  in  Jane  Eyre.  There  is  a  stroke oi 
sarcasm  in  the  last  sentence.  It  would  appear  that  “  Currer 
Bell”  playfully  had  moved  her  birthday  forward  two  days  inker 
private  conversation  with  one  from  whom  the  writer  of  the  above 
had  gleaned  information.  Charlotte  Bronte  was  born  on  April 
•21st.  A  further  reference  to  ‘‘Currer  Bell’s”  literary  aspira¬ 
tions — in  the  spirit  of  Mile.  Reuter’s  sneers  at  Mile.  Henri’s 
literary  ambition — occurs  in  another  version  of  the  fortune-telliDg 
incident  of  Jane  Eyre. 

“  Here,”  said  I,  to  a  brown,  sunburnt  damsel  ...”  take  this  shilling 
and  tell  me  when  I  shall  be  empress  of  Morocco?  ” 

I  held  out  my  hand.  .  .  .  The  young  girl  looked  at  it  .  .  .  then  shook 
her  head  doubtfully  : — 

”  Your  life,  lady,  will  be  a  troubled  one —full  of  hopes  and  fears!  " 

“So  I  suppose;  most  people’s  lives  are  pretty  well  divided  in  this 
manner.” 

”  But  not  so  much  as  yours  will  be.  .  .  .  First,  you  are  without  father 
or  mother?  .  .  .  Without  fortune  toe?  ” 

“  True;  what  more?  ” 

”  You  will  be  married  and  not  married.” 

”  That’s  impossible.  What  can  you  mean  by  ‘  married  and  not 
married  ’?  ” 

“  That  deserves  another  shilling,  my  pretty  young  lady!  ” 

“No;  I  only  want  a  shilling’s  worth  .  .  .  that  will  do  for  to-day.” 

Mademoiselle  Lagrange’s  manuscript  was  bound  in  blue 
morocco  leather,  and  the  term  ‘‘empress  of  Morocco”  has  evi 
'  dently  a  reference  to  a  literary  ambition,  as  has  the  ‘‘Shake¬ 
speare’s  Day,  I  declare!  ”  passage 

I  have  mentioned  that  the  Creole  in  ‘‘  Lagrange’s  ”  manuscript 
named  Isabella  takes  the  place  of  Mrs.  Rochester  in  this  pseudo 
Jane  Eyre. 

”  I  did  my  best,”  continues  Catherine  Bell,  ”  to  make  a  friend  of  her, 
but  to  no  purpose.  Whatever  was  the  reason,  she  disliked  me  from  the 
first  [”  I  am  convinced  she  does  not  like  me,”  WTote  Charlotte  to  Emik 
of  Madame  Hdger.]  I  felt  intuitively  she  was  my  enemy.  .  .  .  Had  we 
been  thrown  together  when  I  was  a  child  I  should  probably  have  suited 
her  ...  for  at  that  time  I  was  a  little  given  to  flattery  myself.  But  that 
w’as  before  I  had  learned  how  many  better  things  there  are  than  mere 
beauty.  .  .  .  Perhaps  ...  I  preferred  more  solid  advantages,  because  my 
vanity  assured  me  that  I  had  them  myself,  whilst  my  personal  appearance 
was  insignifleant  compared  with  hers.  I  was  certainly  fond  of  talking  of 
w-hat  I  knew-,  which  answ-ered  very  veil  with  those  w-ho  knew  as  much,  and 
was  rather  pleasing  to  those  who  knew  more  [M.  Hdger  seems  to  have  found 
pleasure  in  his  talks  wdth  Currer  Bell] ,  but  to  Isabella  it  was  tedious  and 
disagreeable.  .  .  .  She  imagined  I  wanted  to  expose  her  ignorance.  .  .  ■ 
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Lagrange’s  manuscript  and  many  “Mile.  Lagrange”  pas- 
^i(res  occurring  in  the  feuilleton  are  not  found  in  the  extant 
French  volume,  but  Lagrange  is  mentioned  to  some  purpose  in 
the  early  chapters  of  the  latter,  and  it  would  be  well  to  read 
there,  with  memory  of  the  above,  “Madame  Heger”  for 
•‘Madame  de  Morville  ” ;  “wife”  for  “mother”;  and 
“husband”  for  “daughter.”^  These  passages  occur  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  book,  and  might  have  been  given  at  the  end,  being 
really  sequent  to  the  departure  of  Miss  Mary  from  the  de  Morvilles, 
for,  to  repeat,  “Miss  Mary”  and  “Lagrange”  are  but  two 
phases  of  Charlotte  Bronte.  Madame  de  Morville  is  listening  in 
silence  to  the  letter  written  by  her  husband  to  give  back  word  to 
Mary  Lawson  (Miss  Bronte  went  twice  to  Brussels)  :  — 

"So  then  my  dear  Louise,”  he  says  at  last,  ”  you  are  quite  determined? 

I  niiiv  send  tliis  letter  oil?  Heflect  upon  it  :  it  would  be  quite  impossible, 
:ifter  so  formal  a  refusal  as  this  letter  conveys,  to  apply  another  time  for 
Miss  Lawson.” 

"  Que  te  dirai-je,  mon  ami?  j’ai  un  horrible  d(5faut  :  je  suis  une  mere 
jalouse!  Non,  vois-tu?  je  ne  saurai  jamais  t’exprimer  tout  ce  que  j’ai 
>ouffert  cn  silence  durant  ces  trois  derni^res  ann^es.  ...” 

"Come  now,  Louisa,  could  you  really  be  jealous  of  our  last  governess, 
poor  Mademoiselle  Lagrange?  ...” 

•' .  .  .  Pist-ce  que - ” 

"Why  do  you  interrupt  yourself?  ”  asks  M.  de  Morville. 

‘•Well,  yes,  however  painful  it  may  be  to  confess,  I  can  tell  the  truth 
now.  .  .  .  For,  after  all,  was  it  a  good  or  a  bad  feeling  to  experience  not 
only  regret,  but  a  kind  of  envy,  almost  rancorous,  en  voyant  une  4trang6re 
enseigner  k  ma  fille  ce  que  j’^tais  incapable  de  lui  enseigner,  moi?  Was 
it  a  good  feeling  to  say  bitterly  to  myself,  ‘  This  young  stranger  is  superior 
to  me  in  my  daughter’s  eyes?  for  by  the  side  of  this  governess  I,  who 
know  neither  music  nor  drawing,  nor  a  single  foreign  language  [‘‘  Madame 
Bock  had  exhausted  her  command  of  insular  speech  when  she  said,  ‘  You 
ayre  Engliss  ’  ”] ,  ni  tant  d’autres  choses,  je  suis  une  ignorante,  une  espkee 
de  sotte.  .  .  . ’  ” 

Compare  this  witli  the  extract  I  have  just  given  from  “La¬ 
grange’s”  manuscript  dealing  with  “Catherine”  and  “Isa¬ 
bella.” 

Says  Lucy  Snowe  (Miss  Bror.te)  in  Villette  of  Madame  Beck 
'Madame  Heger)  :  — 

In  the  course  of  living  with  her  I  had  learned  that  unless  with  an 
inferior  she  must  ever  be  a  rival.  She  was  .ny  rival,  heart  and  soul,  though 
secretly  under  the  smoothest  bearing,  and  utterly  unknown  to  all  save  her 
and  myself. 

The  italics  are  Charlotte  Bronte’s. 

Madame  de  Morville  continues  :  — 

(1)  See  note  on  interebange  of  tlie  sexes,  p.  495. 
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.  1  am  speaking  seriously  to  you  of  my  foolish  but  most  acute 
sufferings  .  .  .  tandis  que  tu  restais  seul  ici  avec  tes  livres.  You  never 
suspected  them;  ...  1  endeavoured  to  suppress  them,  to  suffer  no  part 
of  what  I  felt  to  transpire;  for  I  must  confess  poor  Lagrange  was  quite 
I’agneau  du  bon  Dieu,  yet  in  spite  of  myself  I  sometimes  broke  out  into 
fits  of  petulance  and  absurd  irony,  which  wounded  her.  I  saw  it  did  bj 
the  sudden  dejection  of  that  excellent  young  person.  But  even  this  was 
not  all.  ...” 

‘‘  Louise!  is  it  you  who  speaks  thus?  Y’ou,  whose  kind,  benevolent  heart 
I  have  so  often  admired?  ” 

“  .  .  .  Veux-tu  que  je  t’avoue  queique  chose  de  plus  mal  encore?  What 
made  me  tolerate  that  poor  Lagrange,  c’est  qu’ellc  ^tait  laide  coinme  les 
sept  pech4s  mortels.  ...  In  fine,  1  cannot  conceal  from  myself  that  the 
result  of  all  this  was  that  Mademoiselle  Lagrange  gave  up  her  situation 
on  the  plea  of  ill-health.  [‘‘Ah  I  she  was  not  dismissed,”  said  Mile, 
lleuter  (Yladame  H4ger),  in  The  Professor,  when  the  professor  asked 
whether  Mile.  Henri  (Miss  Bronte)  had  left  voluntarily.  .  .  .  “  No  need 
to  have  recourse  to  such  extreme  measures,  I  assure  you.”]  Enfin,  il  faut 
bien  me  I’avouer,  le  resultat  de  tout  ceci  a  ete  que  Mademoiselle  Lagrange 
a  demande  a  quitter  la  maison,  sous  pretexte  de  sant4;  veritable  prctexte. 
Du  reste,  je  me  rends  cette  justice,  j'aurais  souffert  jusqu'a  la  fin  plutdt 
que  de  renvoyer  cette  excellente  fille,  et  j’ai  4t4  ddlivree  d'un  penible 
remords  quand  je  I’ai  su  placde  dans  une  bonne  maison,  grace  h  nos 
pressantes  recommandations.  ’  ’ 

All  this  shoukl  be  road  with  the  scenes  preceding  Miss  Mary’s 
departure.  The  Hegers  were  surprised  at  Miss  Idronte’s  sudden 
resolution  to  leave  Brussels,  but  she  is  said  to  have  had  her  father’s 
failing  eyesight  as  a  reason.  The  Hegers  gave  her  a  certificate 
on  parting.  “  I  suffered  much  before  I  left  Brussels,”  she  wrote, 
and  this  was  in  mind,  not  body. 

”...  I  have  long  concealed  the  greater  part  of  these  resentful  sentiments 
from  you,”  continues  Madame  de  Morville,  ”  notwithstanding  the  implicit 
trust  reposed  in  you.  I  wish  I  alone  had  sutTered  by  them.  But  no,  poor 
Lagrange  doubtless  could  not  endure  the  thousand  vexatious  and  petty 
spites  (taquineries  sournoises)  to  which  she  was  subjected,  and  was  thereby 
driven  from  our  house.  ...” 

In  the  extant  French  volume  Lagrange  is  dropped  soon  after 
this,  nor  is  there  mention  of  her  manuscript,  which,  in  the  feuHle- 
ton  published  before  the  book  was  [irinted,  M.  de  Morville  had  had 
forwarded  to  him  by  “Lagrange.”  For  a  portrait  of  the  author 
of  this  parodied  Jane  Eyre  we  go  to  the  feiiilleton  : — 

.  .  .  Meanwhile,  we  have  lost  sight  of  our  blue-stocking  friend 
Mademoiselle  Lagrange  [”  Maflame  herself  deemed  me  a  regular  bas  bleu,” 
says  Lucy  Snowe,  in  Villette]  .  .  .  her  character  .  .  .  remains  to  be 
described.  Now,  to  form  any  opinion  of  it  by  ^ladame  de  Morville’s  ap¬ 
preciation  of  that  girl's  disposition  would  be  completely  erroneous  [!]• 
Lagrange  was  not  devoid  of  intellectual  faculties;  she  possessed  an  im¬ 
aginative  mind,  rather  too  fond  of  romance,  and  too  little  of  practical 
truths;  but,  above  all,  cunning  and  ambition  formed  the  main  basis  of  her 
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character :  she  had  risen  from  nothing,  and  would  become  something. 
Imbued,  as  slie  was,  with  the  ideas  prevalent  among  the  lower  classes, 
respecting  tlie  unequal  distribution  of  fortune  and  rank  [Had  Charlotte 

Bronte  related  her  father’s  history  to  the  Hegers?  She  had  “  views  ”  on 

money.  Sue,  however,  ne\er  seems  to  have  forgotten  the  rank  of  his 
own  god-parents] ,  she  deemed  it  her  right  and  duty  to  concentrate  all  the 
power  of  her  faculties  towards  the  one  end  she  sighed  for — wealth  and  a 
name.  Tlius  it  wiis  she  displayed  all  the  resources  of  her  subtle  nature 
to  make  every  circumstance  [!]  serve  to  the  gratifying  of  her  ambition. 
What,  tlien,  was  to  be  her  means  of  success?  Marriage? — yes,  that  per¬ 
petual  dream  of  maidens,  and  a  dream  wiiich  too  often  ends  in  an  ever¬ 
lasting  nightmare.  But  the  ta--k  yvas  not  easy,  for,  it  has  been  said,  beauty 
had  been  forgotten  by  Dame  Nature  among  the  few  gifts  she  had  granted 
her.  What  the  appearance  failed  in,  the  mind  should,  at  any  cost, 

supply  [!].  Tliis  had  become  her  ruling  desire.  Thence  the  manuscript 
[Kiitij  Bell]  we  liave  already  read  had  been  the  first  ponderous  lucubration 
of  her  fortune-seeking  imagination  :  she  had  been  praised  for  this  first 

attempt  by  her  friends,  and  also  by  one  or  two  distinguished  critics.  This 
«as  already  ii  point  gained,  and  an  encouragement  to  her  literary  pro¬ 
pensities.  .  .  . 

I  have  s.aid  tliat  Isabella,  the  Creole  of  Lagranfie’s  manuscript, 
was  the  iVIrs.  llochestt'r  of  Jone  Eyre.  Certainly  Isabella  and 
Catherine  become  rivals  in  that  maTinscript,  and  Isabella’s 
husband  endeavours  to  win  Catherine.  I  af^ain  (piote  from  the 
“Lagrange  ”  manuscript  :  — 

...  I  rejected  indignantly  the  homage  of  an  affection  which  he  had 
sworn  to  another,  and  which  it  was  his  sacred  duty  to  preserve  undefiled. 
...  In  the  hope  of  overcoming  rny  persistency  in  refusing  his  so  often 
rejected  love,  he  urged  on  by  every  imaginable  means  the  final  decision, 
wliicb  in  the  eyes  of  man  was  to  j>ermit  a  second  marriage,  guilty  in  the 
sight  of  (lod.  .  .  .  With  the  natural  instinct  of  divination  peculiar  to  female 
jealousy,  bis  wife  had  guessed  at  whose  altar  the  captain  was  burning  his 
incense  .  .  .  she  suspected,  she  spied,  she  believed.  .  .  . 


M.  Ileger  fought  as  a  soldier.  In  the  French  volume  “  i\I.  de 
Morvillo”  is  introduced  as  an  ancien  officier  superieur  dc  cava- 
krie. 

Throughout  all  the  foregoing,  Eugene  Sue  is  ever  playing  the 
same  tunc,  but  on  a  variety  of  instruments.  The  emphasised 
notes  are  the  true  message  of  the  writer,  the  unemphasised— 
story -obfuscations,  necessities  of  construction — are  the  passing 
notes.  At  times  one  instrument  while  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  rest  brings  us  round  to  an  opening  phrase  like  some  haunting, 
[jersistent  echo,  and  the  others  follow  in  canon.  Thus  I  say  the 
remarks  on  Mile.  Lagrange  at  the  beginning  of  Miss  Mary 
should  be  read  as  being  really  sequent  to  the  departure  of  Miss 
Mary— the  other  phase  of  Charlotte  Bronte.  She  has  just  an¬ 
nounced  to  “  M.  de  Morville  ”  she  will  return  to  England. 
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M.  de  Morville  started;  then,  regarding  the  governess  avec  stupeur  he 
cried  : — 

’■  Quoi !  Miss  Mary  vous  dHes.  .  . 

“  Je  dis,  monsieur,  que  je  retourne  en  Angleterre,  ou  je  suis  rappelee 
par  ma  famille.  ...” 

The  real  reason  why  Miss  Bronte  left  is  given  in  the 
“Lagrange”  passages  to  which  I  have  just  alluded,  and  else¬ 
where. 

”  Partir!  mais  c’est  impossible!  L’n  depart  si  brusque,  si  peu  attendu! 

.  .  .  Partir!  Quoi!  ce  serait  la  derni^re  fois,  que  je  vous  verrais,  que 
je  vous  parlerais !  Mais  c’est  impossible!  on  ne  tue  pas  ainsi  un  homme  j 
d’un  seul  coup!  car  vous  savez  bien  que  vous  me  tuez !  vous  savez  bien 
que  je  ne  puis  pas  vivre  sans  vous,  vous  savez  bien  que  je  vous  aimel 
Oh!  don’t  say  you  were  unawam  of  my  unhappy  love,”  he  continues;  “  vou 
know  what  an  irresistible  charm  has  drawn  me  towards  you,  quel  bonheur 
j ’avals  k  vous  dire  ma  vie,  mes  secretes  pensees,  mes  torts  meme!  Une 
reserve  craintive  suivit  ce  premier  entrainement;  mais  c’etait  la  lutte  du 
respect,  de  I'honneur  centre  une  passion  fatale.  ...”  j 

And  what  is  the  message  Eugene  Sue  has  given  respecting  ■ 
Charlotte  Bronte  and  the  other  central  characters  in  his  work? 

I  may  say  his  testimony  primarily  negatives  the  apparent  asser¬ 
tion  of  Currer  Bell’s  poems  that  she  had  loved  and  that  her  love 
had  been  despised.  We  are  shown  she  had  a  lover,  who  had 
met  in  her  the  “  sister-soul  ”  (“  Alphonsine  ”  does  not  marry  in 
the  feuilleton,  and  is  left  waiting  for  the  “  sister-soul  ”),  but  there 
was  an  impediment — his  wife.  This  was  Eugene  Sue’s  message. 

“  Madame  de  Morville,”  we  also  are  shown,  believed  she  drove 
“  Mile.  Lagrange  ”  from  her  house.  But  the  testimony  of  Jane 
Eyre  proves  that  she  was  not  wholly  responsible  : — Charlotte 
Bronte  escaped  from  temptation — the  temptation  of  companion¬ 
ship  with  one  she  dare  not  love.^  Thus  interest  attaches  to  the 
substitution  of  “  Telemaque  ”  in  “Lagrange’s”  manuscript  for 
“  Kasselas  ”  in  the  equivalent  scene  in  Jane  Eyre — the  Lowood 
school  at  times  in  that  “  manuscript  ”  becomes  the  Brussels  yen. 
sionnat.  Having  noticed  this  purposed  mention  of  Eenelon’s 
W’ork,  and  having  in  mind  most  remarkable  evidence  brought  by 
“  The  Key  to  Jane  Eyre”  which  I  cannot  here  and  now  enter 
into,  I  am  unable  to  dissociate  Miss  Bronte  from  the  question 
of  “  Telemaque’s  ”  having  been  responsible,  among  other  things, 
for  what  I  may  term  the  flight  from  Brussels.  Mentor’s  advice 
to  Telemachus  when  tempted  and  miserable  on  the  island  of 
Calypso  is  that  given  by  the  spirit  of  Jane  Eyre’s  mother 
“  Flee  temptation  !  ” 

(I)  Head  the  “Temptation”  passage,  where  Criinsworth  determined  to  leave 
Pelet’s,  “and  that  instantly,”  in  The  Professor,  chapter  xx.  “ Crimsworth ’  is 
here  Charlotte  Biontii  :  see  my  note  on  interchange  of  sexes,  p.  495. 
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"Virtue,”  argues  Mentor,  “  now  calls  you  back  to  your  country  .  .  .  and 
forbids  you  to  give  up  your  heart  to  an  unworthy  passion.  .  .  .  Fly,  fly 
...  for  love  is  conquered  only  by  flight  ...  in  retreat  without  delibera¬ 
tion,  and  ...  looking  back.” 

And  Charlotte  Bronte — Jane  Eyre — found  refuge,  as  “  The  Key 
to  Jane  Eyre"  has  already  told  us,  with  her  father,  her  sisters, 
and  poor  old  Tabby,  with  the  “  Rivers,”  or  Bionte  family,  at 
Haworth. 

An  important  implication  attaches  to  the  interchange  of  the 
names  of  Catherine  and  Isabella,  the  two  rivals  of  the  pseudo 
Jane  Eyre  : — “  Catherine  Bell.”  M.  Sue  has  identified  the 
originals  with  Charlotte  Bronte  and  her  rival  at  the  Rue  dTsabelle. 
It  was  no  idle  phrase  in  “Lagrange’s”  manuscript. 

"  You  may  be  called  Kitty  [Currer]  Bell  at  home,  but  here  we  must  call 
you  Catherine  Bell.” 

As  I  have  said,  the  “  Kendall  Institution  ”  often  becomes  the 
Heger  pensionnat.  The  evidence  I  have  gained  by  help  of  Mon¬ 
tagu’s  book  having  led  me  to  find  Charlotte  Bronte,  and  she  alone, 
wrote  Wuthering  Heights,  therein  portraying  herself  as  Catherine 
and  M.  Heger  as  Heathcliffc,  I  cannot  but  read  this  line  to  mean 
that  at  Brussels  Charlotte  Bronte  was  privily  known  to  be  the 
Catherine  of  Wuthering  Heights.  Not  till  now  do  we  understand 
“Heathcliffc  ”  saying  to  “  Catherine  ”  :  — 

“Why  did  you  betray  your  own  heart,  Cathy  .  .  .  you  loved  me;  then 
what  right  had  you  to  leave  me.  .  .  .  Because  misery  and  degradation  and 
death  and  nothing  that  God  or  Satan  could  inflict  would  have  parted  us, 
you  of  your  own  will  did  it.” 

And  so  w'e  have  seen.  Airs.  Humphry  Ward  in  her  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  “  Haworth  Edition  ”  of  Wuthering  Heights  complains 
that 

Sydney  Dobell's  brilliant  and  sympathetic  paper  in  The  1‘aUadiiim,  re¬ 
published  in  his  TAfc  and  H'orks,  is  marred  by  the  obstinacy  with  which  in 
spite  of  the  disclaimer  ...  he  persists  in  attributing  both  Wuthering 
Heights  and  Wildfell  Hall  to  Currer  Bell.  But  apart  from  this  fundamental 
mistake,  which  betrays  surely  a  curious  insensibility  to  the  determining 
facts  of  s,tyle  [ !] ,  the  paper  is  full  of  clear  insight  [!]. 

Let  it  be  said  at  once  and  plainly  that  Sydney  Dobell’s  per¬ 
sistence  here,  at  a  time  when  he  had  no  external  hint,  and  in  face 
of  Charlotte  Bronte’s  denial,  stands  high  as  signal  to  his  percep¬ 
tive  genius.  Air.  Dobell  obviously  was  led  to  believe  Currer  Bell 
wrote  Wuthering  Heights  by  his  perceiving  the  similarities  of  dic¬ 
tion,  characterisation,  and  idiosyncrasy  common  to  that  work  and 
Jane  Eyre;  and  as  Anne  Bronte  when  she  wrote  The  Tenant  of 
Wildfell  Hall,  unconsciously,  after  the  manner  of  a  plastic,  facile 
VOL.  LXXXI.  N.S.  M  M 
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writer,  herself  reproduced  therein  turns  of  speech  and  much  else 
from  Charlotte  Bronte’s  Wtitherivg  Heights  and  Jane  Eyre,  Mr 
Dobell,  who  in  this  regard  divined  but  did  not  explore,  naturally 
though  wrongly,  included  Wild'fell  Hall  as  written  by  Currer  Bell 

I  cannot  here  deal  further  with  the  work,  but  in  conclusion  1 
will  say  ;  May  the  day  come  soon  when  Charlotte  Bronte’s  name 
and  none  other  shall  appear  as  its  author  on  the  title-page  of  her 
Wuthcring  Heights. 

Now  the  importance  that  would  have  attached  to  Heger-Bronte 
letters,  had  not  they  been  destroyed,  would  have  been  their  afford¬ 
ing  us  criteria  whereby  we  might  see  where  to  read  biography  in 
the  Eochester  and  Paul  Emanuel  passages,  and  see  whether 
Currer  Bell  always  wrote  from  memory.  Such  criteria  we  have 
found  at  last.  There  is  no  gainsaying  the  testimony  on  Charlotte 
Bronte’s  Brussels  experiences  of  one  who  knew  among  many  other 
things,  long  before  the  publication  of  Villette  and  The  Professor. 
and  seven  years  before  the  publication  of  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  Life  oj 
Charlotte  Bronte,  that  she  was  the  governess-daughter  of  an 
Irishman;  that  her  birthday  was  on  April  ■21st,  or  approximate 
to  April  23rd,  “  Shakespeare’s  Day,  I  declare  !  ”  ;  that  Currer  Bell 
was  Jane  Eyre  and  Catherine  ;  that  the  original  of  Jane’s  rival, 
and  Catherine’s,  was  a  Brussels  lady.  Hence  Charlotte  Bronte 
in  an  early  chapter  of  Villette  tells  us  the  same  thing  by  giving 
us  “  Madame  Beck”  in  the  role  of  the  white-clad,  bedside,  mid¬ 
night  visitant,  and  later  in  that  work  associates  her  with  a  ‘‘  West 
Indian  estate”^;  that  the  original  of  the  Lowood  Institution 
within  the  Union  of  Kendal  was  to  bo  associated  with  the  latter 
name;  that  ‘‘Helen  Burns”  was  ‘‘Jane’s”  sister;  that  Julia 
Severn  was  Elizabeth  Bronte,  whom  ‘‘  The  Key  to  Jane  Eyre" 
has  been  the  first  to  discover  to  us  as  such  ;  that  John  Reed  was 
Branwell  Bronte,  and  was  no  hero,  as  w'e  are  told  in  ‘‘  Lagrange’s” 
manuscript,  where  it  is  said,  ‘‘  Nelson’s  [Bronte’s]  brother  was 
no  hero,”  and  again  that  ‘‘  he  had  shown  signs  of  insanity  for  the 
last  two  years,”  as  we  know  he  had  at  the  time;  that  Charlotte 
Bronte  had  had  in  her  possession  since  her  childhood  an  old  copy 
of  the  Imitation  in  English,  when  we  find  this  book  was  given 
her  in  July,  18’2G,  she  being  then  only  ten  ;  that  Miss  Bronte 
travelled  alone  to  Brussels,  and  was  rudely  accosted  by  deux 
jeunes  gens — compare  the  opening  chapter  of  Miss  Mary  with 
Lucy  Snowe’s  arrival  at  Villette,  evidently  in  somewise  founded 

(1)  M.  Sue  tells  us  “Madame  de  Morville  ”  was  not  pretty,  but  that  ‘‘la 
vivacite,  I’agrement  de  sa  physionomie  expressive,  suppleaient  a  la  beaute  qui 
lui  manquait.”  Says  Charlotte  Bronte  of  “Mile.  Reuter,”  in  The  Profesm, 
published  years  later  :  “Pretty  her  features  were  not  ...  I  already  saw  cause 
to  deem  them  expressive.” 
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on  fact ;  that  religious  difi’crences  existed  between  her  and  others 
at  the  establishment  where  Charlotte  Bronte  was,  when  we  know' 
such  differences  existed  between  her  and  others  at  the  pen- 
sionnat.  There  is  no  gainsaying  the  testimony  of  the 
writer  who  at  this  time  portrayed  Miss  Bronte’s  dejec¬ 
tion  ;  who  knew  that  although  she  had  left  the  pensionnat  on 
a  false  plea  of  ill-health,  “  veritable  pretexte !  ”  as  “  Madame  de 
Morville  ”  sneers,  the  real  reason  was  Madame’s  jealousy  and  its 
causes. 

And  this  writer  tells  us  that  “  Madame  de  Morville”  after¬ 
wards  had  said  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  ”  C'e  qui  me  faisait  tolerer 
cette  pauvre  Lagrange,  c’est  qu’elle  etait  hide  comme  les  sept 
p^ches  mortels !  ...”  Oh,  the  bitterness  of  it!  Now,  in  the 
light  of  this  discovery,  road  the  carefully  worded  representation 
of  Mrs.  Gaskell  that  :  — 

Towards  the  end  of  1843  various  reasons  conspired  ...  to  make  her 
[Charlotte  Bronte]  feel  that  her  presence  was  absolutely  and  imperatively 
required  at  home,  while  she  was  ...  no  longer  regarded  with  the  former 
kindliness  of  feeling  by  Madame  Heger.  In  consequence  of  this  state  of 
things  working  down  with  a  sharp  edge  into  a  sensitive  mind,  she  suddenly 
announced  to  that  lady  her  immediate  intention  of  returning  to  England. 

But  we  understand  all  now — all.  We  understand  why  in 
Villette  Miss  Bronte  wrote  of  herself  and  M.  Heger — Lucy 
Snowe  and  M.  Paul  Emanuel  : — ”  We  were  under  the  surveil¬ 
lance  of  a  sleepless  eye  :  Rome  watched  jealously  her  son  through 
that  mystic  lattice  at  which  I  had  knelt  once,  and  to  which  M. 
Paul  drew,  month  by  month — the  sliding  panel  of  the  confes¬ 
sional”  ;  and  w'e  see  why  Miss  Bronte,  herself  a  Protestant,  went 
to  the  confessional  at  Brussels,  on  the  occasion  to  which  she  here 
refers.  We  know  this  was  no  freak,  as  also  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  Charlotte  to  mention  the  subject  to  her  sister  without 
attributing  the  incident  to  a  freak.  More,  we  perceive  now  the 
nature  of  her  confession  and,  the  ‘‘Flee  temptation!  ”  note  of 
Fenelon’s  ‘‘  Les  Aventures  de  Ttdemaque  ”  fresh  in  our  minds, 
we  see  why  she  wrote  of  her  father-confessor  in  Villette  :  — 

There  was  something  of  Fenelon  about  that  benign  old  priest;  and 
whatever  ...  I  may  think  of  his  Church  and  creed  ...  of  himself  I  must 
ever  retain  a  grateful  recollection.  He  was  kind  when  I  needed  kindness: 
he  did  me  good.  May  Heaven  bless  him. 

Reader,  reach  dowm  from  the  shelf  again  your  copy  of  Jane 
Eyre  :  therein  you  shall  find  a  confession  to  the  world,  and 
though,  to  quote  a  last  line  of  Villette,  she  has  at  the  end  ‘‘  pic¬ 
tured  union  and  a  happy  succeeding  life,”  I  vouch  it  does  honour 
to  our  Charlotte  Bronte. 

J.  Malham-Dembleby. 
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Translations  from  “  La  Vie  de  Frere  Gille  ”  {a  Fourteenth 
Century  Prose  MS.) 

HOW  BROTHER  GILES  BADE  A  BROTHER  PREFER  OBEDIENCE  TO  PRAYER. 

Once  od  a  time  a  Brother  in  his  cell 
Was  praying,  when  the  Guardian,  as  befel. 

Bade  him  arise  seek  bread  for  almsgiving. 

And  so  indignant  was  he  at  this  thing 

That  unto  Brother  Giles,  who  chanced  to  bide 

Then  in  that  Convent,  having  straightway  hied, 

“Father,  while  praying  in  my  cell,”  he  said, 

‘  ‘  The  Guardian  bade  me  forth  to  quest  for  bread  : 

But  to  my  thinking,  niaugre  his  behest. 

To  pray  seems  better  than  for  bread  to  quest.” 

Made  answer  Brother  Giles  :  “Of  prayer,  I  ween, 
Brother,  yet  know’st  thou  naught  :  true  prayer  is  e’en 
To  do  his  will  who  is  set  over  thee.” 

And  once,  “  It  is  a  sign  of  pride,”  said  he, 

“  To  yoke  thee  to  obedience,  and  anon 
Draw  back  again,  some  path  to  enter  on 
Which  seems  to  thee  more  perfect.  Even  so 
Is  an  obedient  Brother  like,  I  trow. 

To  a  good  knight,  and  set  on  a  good  horse. 

Who  midmost  of  his  foes  doth  run  a  course. 

But  can  of  none  be  wounded.  Therewithal 
A  disobedient  Brother  I  will  call 
A  sorry  knight  set  on  a  sorry  horse. 

Who  lightly  by  his  enemies  perforce 
Is  wounded,  and  borne  headlong  to  the  ground. 

And  slain,  or  in  perpetual  durance  bound.” 

Of  such  devotion  was  this  Brother  Giles, 

Of  grace  so  nurtured,  that  he  spake  at  whiles 
With  angels,  and  of  a  good  monk  would  say. 

Above  all  gifts  the  best  is  to  obey. 

HOW  HE  WROUGHT  FOR  HIS  OWN  LIVING  IN  A  CARDINAL’S 
PALACE. 

Whenas  the  Pope’s  Court  at  Rieti  was. 

Lord  Cardinal  and  Bishop  Nicholas, 

For  many  shining  marks  of  sanctity 
Desiring  to  have  Brother  Giles  anigh. 

Fondly  besought  him  at  his  house  to  bide 
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And  be  by  him  with  daily  food  supplied. 

Now  touching  his  abode  he  answered  yea, 

But,  as  for  all  things  needful  day  by  day. 

Take  them  he  would  not,  sith  by  toil  of  hand 
He  fain  would  live,  as,  of  the  prophet-band. 

Spake  David  :  “  When  that  thou  shalt  eat,”  saith  he. 
The  labour  of  thine  hand,  0  well  is  thee  !  ” 

This  too  Saint  Francis  taught,  and  caused  be  writ 
In  Eule  and  Testament  confirming  it. 

That  all  the  Brethren  labour  loyally. 

And  that  the  wage  of  this  their  labour  be 
The  food  men  live  by.  Prayed  him  then  my  Lord 
The  Cardinal  at  least  at  the  same  board 
To  eat  with  him,  and  therein  he  obeyed. 

Wherefore  each  morn  he  gat  him  forth  to  aid 
Pick  olives,  or  some  other  task,  and  so 
To  sate  his  need  he  daily  earned  enow. 

.\nd  at  the  board  of  the  said  Cardinal, 

Oft  as  he  sat  him  down,  he  therewithal 

Brought  bread  that  he  had  earned  with  his  brow’s  sweat 

And  put  before  him,  and  thereof  did  eat. 

One  day  it  chanced  there  fell  so  great  a  rain. 

That  Brother  Giles  might  win  not  forth  to  gain 
His  bread  as  he  w’as  wont  ;  whereat  did  say 
The  Cardinal:  ‘‘0  Brother  Giles,  to-day 
Needs  must  thou  of  my  viands  eat,  I  trow.” 

And  Brother  Giles,  for  that  day  pondering  how 
Somewhat  to  earn,  did  to  the  kitchen  wend, 

.\nd  thus  the  cook  accosted  :  ‘‘Wherefore,  friend. 

Hast  thou  so  foul  a  kitchen?”  ‘‘For  that  I,” 

Quoth  he,  ‘‘have  none  to  cleanse  it.”  By  and  bye 
.\t  eating-time  to  table  he  did  bring 
His  bread  won  from  the  cook  for  furbishing 
The  kitchen  :  which  when  saw  the  Cardinal, 

He  marvelled  much,  and  was  ill-pleased  withal. 

Thus  baulked  of  his  desire.  And  the  next  day, 

.\s  on  the  day  before,  the  rain  had  sway; 

And,  even  as  then,  so  now  bespeak  him  must 
The  Cardinal.  But  he,  perceiving  rust 
U|X)n  the  house-knives,  to  the  pantler  said 
He  fain  would  scour  and  whet  them  ;  and  he  made 
His  bargain  for  two  loaves,  and  so  did  whet 
And  scour  them,  and  on  that  day  likewise  ate 
Of  his  own  toil.  Whate’er  the  task,  his  part 
He  bore  full  willingly  with  cheerful  heart. 
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HOW  HE  E.\RXED  HIS  LIVING  BY  THE  LABOUR  OF  HIS  HANDS. 

When  he  was  sent  to  Rome  and  sojourned  there, 

E’en  as  he  set  before  him  when  whilere 
He  joined  the  Order,  fain  would  he  therein 
Live  by  the  labour  of  his  hands,  and  win 
For  the  said  purpose  sure  accomplishment. 

First  before  all  then  to  hear  Mass  he  went 

Devoutly,  and  thereafter  to  the  wood 

Hied  him,  which  three  miles  from  the  city  stood. 

And  faggots  thence  upon  his  shoulders  brought. 

And  took  no  money  for  his  wage,  nor  aught 
Save  things  folk  need  to  live  by.  And  one  day 
He  met  a  woman  on  his  homeward  way. 

Would  buy  of  him:  and,  done  their  bargaining. 

Unto  her  house  the  faggots  he  must  bring. 

Then,  seeing  him  one  of  the  devout,  when  she 
Would  have  o’er-paid  her  promise,  “  Nay,”  quoth  he, 

”  Right  loth  were  I  to  be  the  thrall  of  greed  ”  ; 

Nor  only  would  not  at  her  hand  be  feed 
Beyond  their  bargain,  but  therefrom  withdrew 
The  half  of  that  which  was  his  lawful  due. 

Then  much  the  woman  marvelled,  and  henceforth 
In  high  devotion  held  him.  Be  its  worth 
How-vile-so-e’er,  nathless  he  had  no  shame 
Of  that  he  wrought,  so  he  might  do  the  same 
Untainted  of  dishonour;  even  as  when 
In  vintage-time  he  holp  the  husbandmen 
Pluck  off  the  grapes,  and  to  the  wine-))ress  bear. 

And  tread  them.  Passing  once  the  city-square. 

He  met  a  man  who  fain  his  help  had  hired 
For  gathering  walnuts ;  but  the  task  required 
He  boggled  at  for  tallness  of  the  trees. 

Nathless  a  covenant  was  pight  that  these 

Should  share  the  nuts  betwixt  them.  Wherefon*  he 

Armed  with  the  holy  sign  did  climb  the  tree. 

And  beat  the  nuts  off.  and  received  his  share. 

Which  being  too  many  in  his  lap  to  bear. 

He  doffed  his  tunic,  the  sole  weed  he  wore, 

.-\nd,  hood  and  sleeves  tied  wallet-wise,  did  pour 
The  nuts  therein,  and  on  bare  shoulders  slung 
Haled  thence  to  mete  them  needy  folk  among. 

In  harvest-time  with  other  poor  he  went 
Gleaning  the  corn-ears,  and,  were  any  bent 
On  giving  him  of  the  grain  a  handful  free. 
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He  would  refuse  it,  for  “  in  sooth,”  said  he, 

”  No  harn  have  I  my  harvesting  to  hold  :  ” 

And  what  thus  gleaned  he  to  the  poor  he  doled. 

One  day  when  he  was  at  the  monastery 

Of  the  four  saints,  wdiich  to  the  house  stood  nigh 

Where  he  was  sojourning,  it  so  befel. 

The  baker  of  the  monks  in  that  hostel 
Sought  one  to  bolt  his  flour,  and  made  a  pact 
With  Brother  Giles  to  do  it,  that  for  this  act 
And  carrying  water,  and  eke  helping  bake. 

He  should  seven  loaves  to  his  own  portion  take. 

From  every  task  he  spared  a  space  to  say 
His  Flours ;  and  having  for  the  monks  one  day 
Gone  to  fetch  water  from  San  Sisto’s  Vvell, 

A  man,  who  begged  of  him  to  drink  a  spell. 

Met  him  on  his  return  ;  and  he  replied  : 

‘‘  ’Tis  meet  the  monks,  ere  thou,  be  satisfied  :  ” 
Whereat  the  man  waxed  wroth  with  him,  and  spake 
Injurious  words.  Then  Brother  Giles  did  take 
The  monks  their  water,  and  returned,  distressed 
Rather  for  that  wild  tumult  in  his  breast 
Who  asked  of  him  to  drink,  than  for  the  mock 
Uttered  against  himself — so  took  the  crock 
To  the  said  well,  and  filled,  and  when  he  came 
To  his  abode  who  spake  the  words  of  shame. 

Said  ;  ‘‘Here  is  water;  drink,  and  spare  no  whit 
Giving  to  whom  thou  wouldst.”  He,  hearing  it. 
Pricked  to  the  very  heart,  his  pardon  prayed 
For  those  injurious  words  which  he  had  said. 

And,  being  freely  pardoned,  from  that  day 
Did  honour  and  high  reverence  to  him  pay. 


HOW  A  MASTER  IN  THEOLOGY  HCSHED  HIS  PRE.VCHING  .AT 
THE  BIDDING  OF  BROTHER  GILES. 

One  time  a  master  in  theology. 

The  which  an  English  Brother  chanced  to  bo. 

Was  preaching  at  Saint  Damian’s  House  before 
Saint  ('lare  and  Brother  Giles,  and  had  no  more 
Than  a  brief  space  launched  forth  upon  his  way. 
When  with  much  fervour  Brother  Giles  did  say  : 
‘‘Hold,  Master!  for  myself  to  preach  am  fain  ;  ” 
Whereat  he  ceased,  and  Brother  Giles  amain 
’Gan  utter  of  God’s  Word  the  honied  flow  : 

Then  in  brief  space  to  the  said  Master  :  ‘‘Lo! 
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Finish,”  quoth  he,  ”  the  theme  thou  didst  begin.” 

And  he  took  up  his  argument  therein. 

And  ended.  Which  when  Sister  Clare  had  seen, 

With  a  glad  heart  she  cried  :  ”  This  day,  I  ween. 

Our  Father  Francis  hath  his  heart’s  desire, 

Who  whilome  said  to  me  :  ‘  I  do  aspire 
In  our  Lord’s  name  my  Brother-clerks  to  see 
Attain  such  fulness  of  humility, 

That,  if  a  lay-Brother  to  preach  be  fain. 

The  Master  in  theology  refrain 

From  preaching  at  his  summons,  and  give  o’er.’ 

I  tell  you.  Brothers  mine,  the  Master  more 
Hath  edified  me,  who  did  thus  refrain, 

Than  had  I  seen  the  dead  made  quick  again.” 

HOW  BROTHER  GILES  SAW  CERTAIN  BROTHERS  SUFFERING 
TORMENTS  IN  HELL. 

A  Brother  wdiom  a  trance  had  ravished 
Came  joyfully  to  Brother  Giles,  and  said  : 

‘‘Father,  good  news  I  bring  thee;  I  have  been 
In  vision  wrapt  to  hell,  and  there  have  seen 
No  Minor  Brother.”  Brother  Giles  replied  : 

‘‘I  trow  full  well  that  thou  hast  none  espied, 

Full  well  I  trow  it.”  And,  as  that  word  he  spoke. 
Himself  too  was  entranced,  and,  when  he  woke. 

This  Brother  asked  him,  as  his  ghostly  sire  ; 

‘‘Think’st  thou  there  be  no  Brothers  in  hell-fire? 

Else,  if  there  be,  wherefore  beheld  I  none?” 

And,  as  from  God,  he  answered:  ‘‘Therefore,  Son, 

Thou  saw’st  them  not,  because  thou  didst  not  win 
To  the  full  depth  of  that  abyss  wherein 
Suffer  those  hapless  ones  who  without  deed 
Or  Buie’s  observance  wore  the  holy  weed. 

For,  as  the  saintly  Brothers  with  the  blest 
Of  heaven,  their  fellows,  in  great  glory  rest. 

So  with  their  fellow-sinners,  housed  of  hell. 

The  sinful  Brothers  in  sore  anguish  dwell.” 

HOW  BROTHER  GILES  DISPELLED  THE  DOUBTS  OF  A  PREACHER 
CONCERNING  THE  VIRGINITY  OF  OUR  LADY. 

A  mighty  master  of  the  Brotherhood 
Of  preachers  many  a  year,  it  chanced,  had  stood 
In  sore  doubt  touching  the  virginity 
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Of  the  blest  Mother  of  Jesii  Christ,  Mary 
The  Virgin.  A  hard  matter  seemed  in  troth 
This,  that  the  blessed  Virgin  should  be  both 
Mother  at  once  and  maid.  Of  the  said  doubt 
Nathless  it  grieved  him  :  so  he  cast  about 
For  some  enlightened  spirit  to  win  him  free ; 

And,  hearing  tell  of  Brother  Giles  that  he 
With  light  was  gifted  to  the  uttermost, 

Set  foith  to  seek  him.  And  the  Holy  Ghost 
To  Brother  Giles  his  journey  and  intent 
And  strife  of  soul  revealing,  he  too  went 
Along  the  way  to  meet  him,  and  while  yet 
Each  drew  toward  the  other,  ere  they  met, 

Bcspake  him,  striking  with  his  staff  the  earth, 

“  O  Brother  preacher.  Virgin  ere  the  birth  !  ” 

And  where  he  struck,  a  lily  fair  and  tall 

From  out  the  ground  sprang  straightway.  Therewithal 

A  second  time  he  smote  it,  and  did  say  : 

“0  Brother,  Virgin  on  the  bearing-day!  ” 

And,  as  at  first,  a  second  lily  sprang. 

A  third  time  striking,  from  his  lips  out-rang  : 

“  0  Brother  preacher.  Virgin  after  birth  !  ” 

And,  as  he  spake,  a  third  up-sprang  from  earth. 

Which  done,  of  a  sudden  without  stop  or  stay 
Departed  Brother  Giles  upon  his  way  ; 

And  the  said  Brother,  there  and  then  released 
Of  his  temptation,  from  all  doubting  ceased. 

OF  THE  COUNSEL  WHICH  HE  G.WE  TO  BROTHER  GRATTAN. 

To  Brother  Giles  did  Brother  Gratian  say. 

Speaking  of  God,  as  ever  was  his  way  : 

“To  preach  and  counsel  others  well  I  wot. 

But  how  to  act,  meseems  this  know  I  not  : 

Yea.  and  albeit  a  many  things  I  know. 

Which  best  behoves  me  naught  have  I  to  show. 

Nor  by  what  doing  most  to  please  our  Lord. 

Wherefore  of  that  thou  deem’st  vouchsafe  me  word  ; 
What  thinkest  thou?”  Quoth  Brother  Giles:  “No  way 
Wilt  thou  please  God  so  well  as  this  perfay. 

That  by  the  neck  thou  hang  thyself  aloft.’’ 

And  Brother  Gratian  urgently  and  oft 
Beseeching  him  this  riddle  to  declare. 

At  last  he  answered;  “He  that  hangs  in  air. 

Though  not  in  Heaven,  is  raised  from  earth  wdth  eyes 
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Cast  ever  downward.  So  do  thou  likewise. 

For  thou,  though  not  in  heaven,  from  things  of  earth 
May’st  rise,  and  busy  thee  with  things  of  worth. 

And  of  thyself  think  humbly,  and,  though  late. 

For  our  Lord’s  pity  still  in  patience  wait.” 

HOW  HE  ANSWERED  TWO  C.4RDIN.\LS  WHO  ASKED  HIM  FOR 
HIS  PR.4YERS. 

Two  Cardinals  to  Brother  Giles  once  came 
To  hear  the  word  of  life  ;  and  when  the  same 
Would  now  take  up  their  journey,  they  ’gan  plead 
He  would  vouchsafe  with  God  to  intercede 
In  prayer  for  them.  But  he  made  answer:  “Nay. 

What  need,  my  lords,  that  I  for  you  should  i')ray. 

Who  have  more  faith,  and  eke  more  hope,  than  I?” 
‘‘Plow  so?”  said  they:  “Because,”  he  made  reply. 

“  Whate’er  of  riches,  honour,  and  success, 

This  world  can  offer,  ye  indeed  possess. 

And  hope  to  win  salvation  ;  whereas  I, 

Despite  all  hardship  and  adversity. 

Fear  to  be  lost  hereafter.”  By  which  word 
Up-builded  they  to  better  aims  were  stirred. 

HOW  HE  COMFORTED  A  BROTHER  TORMENTED  WITH  TEMPTATION. 

A  friar,  fast  holden  of  temptation’s  net, 

Oft  prayed  our  Lord  to  loose  him,  but  as  yet 
Had  earned  scant  answer ;  whereupon  he  hied 
To  Brother  Giles  for  counsel,  who  replied  : 

“Marvel  not.  Brother,  if  our  Lord  it  please 
That  still  thou  fight  against  His  enemies. 

Who  hast  received  such  grace  of  Him.  For  lo  I 
On  whom  the  King  doth  costlier  arms  bestow', 

Him  w'ould  he  have  fight  bravelier.” 

One  time  too 

A  Brother  asked  him  :  “  What  thing  can  I  do 
That  I  be  fain  my  orisons  to  pay? 

For  hard  of  heart  I  feel,  and  loth  to  pray.” 

And  he  made  answer  thus  :  “  The  King,  ]  wot. 

Hath  servants  twain,  one  armed,  the  other  not. 

Whom  both  he  bade  go  fight  his  enemies. 

But  he,  which  had  no  armour,  on  this  wise 
Bespake  his  lord  :  ‘Sir,  as  thou  seest,  I  have 
No  armour,  hut  for  thy  love’s  sake  will  brave 
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Tims  without  arms  the  battle.’  And  the  King, 

His  servant’s  loyal  faith  considering, 

Said  to  his  ministers  :  ‘Go  ye,  prepare 
Good  harness  for  my  faithful  knight  to  wear, 

And  arm,  and  deck  him  with  my  arms’  device.’ 

So,  be  a  man’s  heart  dry,  hard,  cold  as  ice. 

Touching  devotion,  let  him  nathless  dare 
•March  boldly  to  the  battle-field  of  i)ra5'er.” 

OF  THE  CONTEMPL.mVE  LIFE  OF  BROTHER  GILES  AND  HOW 
HE  WAS  RAPT  FROM  THE  BODY- 

After  his  deedful  life’s  laborious  span. 

And  time’s  shrewd  buffets,  changed  to  perfect  man. 
Our  Lord  translated  him  henceforth  to  live 
In  calm  repose  the  life  contemplative. 

So  in  the  sixth  year  sith  his  vows  w’ere  plight. 

At  Fabrione’s  hermitage  one  night. 

Nigh  to  Perugia,  the  T^ord’s  hand  was  laid 
Upon  him  as  full  fervently  he  prayed ; 

And  with  so  vast  a  solace  was  he  filled. 

.•\s  certified  him  that  our  Tjord  had  willed — 

So  jilain  the  hidden  things  of  Christ  he  saw — 

His  soul  from  out  the  body’s  frame  to  draw. 

There  at  that  moment  he  ’gan  realise 
In  his  own  person  how  the  body  dies. 

First  at  the  feet,  then  upward  without  stay. 

Till  his  soul  issued  from  her  house  of  clay. 

And  when,  returning  to  its  mortal  mate. 

That  saintly  spirit  came  to  contemplate 
The  eternal  secrets,  naught  would  he  disclose. 

Rut  said  :  “Thrice  blessM  is  the  man  who  knows 
The  mysteries  of  God ;  for  naught  is  hid 
That  shall  not,  even  as  our  Tjord  shall  bid. 

And  when  it  pleases  Him,  to  light  be  brought. 

Certes  in  mine  own  self  confide  I  naught ; 

Therefore,  if  these  things  must  revealed  be. 

Be  they  revealed  by  others  than  by  me !  ’’ 

And  sith  the  enemy  of  human  kind 
Doth  more  molest  the  man  of  perfect  mind 
Than  others,  after  the  aforesaid  grace 
Vouchsafed  him,  soon  and  in  the  selfsame  place, 
Whenas.  prayer  ended,  he  his  cell  had  sought. 

Came  to  his  side,  a  form  with  horror  fraught, 

Satan  the  devil,  .^nd  such  vast  dismay 
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Seized  Brother  Giles,  that  no  word  might  he  say, 

But  casting  him  to  earth  did  straight  beseech 
Our  Lord  in  spirit,  sith  his  tongue  lacked  speech. 

To  hear  him  :  and  anon  deliverance  came. 

Right  soon  he  asked  Saint  Francis  of  the  same  : 

“  Father,  is  aught  so  fell  that  none  might  face 
The  fear  on’t  for  a  paternoster’s  space?” 

And  the  thrice  blessed  Francis  answered  :  “None 
Might  brook  the  devil’s  form  to  gaze  upon 
While  half  a  paternoster  might  be  said ; 

But,  save  that  he  were  holpen  of  God’s  aid. 

The  man  must  die.”  And  Brother  Giles,  as  who 
Himself  had  proved  the  thing,  believed  it  true. 

HOW  SOON  .4FTER  THE  VISION  BROTHER  GILES  W.4S  RAPT  IN  SOUL. 

Now  when  the  afoi’esaid  vision  he  had  seen. 

Oft  rapt  in  soul  was  Brother  Giles,  I  ween. 

And  much  alone,  and  seldom  from  his  cell 
Would  issue  forth,  the  rather  to  guard  well 
The  grace  of  God  vouchsafed  him.  There,  I  say. 

He  would  remain  to  watch,  and  fast,  and  pray. 

And  idle  converse  utterly  would  shun. 

And  murmurings ;  therewithal,  if  any  one 
Spake  evil  of  another,  he  would  say  : 

“  I  list  not  hear  of  others’  faults  perfay  : 

But  guard  thee.  Brother,  guard  thee,  lest  thou  wound 
Thy  conscience.”  Yea,  God’s  grace  did  so  abound 
Upon  him,  as  might  not  be  hid  from  sight  : 

For  if  of  God  spake  any,  or  the  light 
Of  divine  glory,  or  sweet  Paradise, 

Straight  was  he  rapt,  remaining  on  this  wise 
In  the  same  place  full  long,  and  feeling  naught. 

Yea,  and  if  hinds  or  children,  thither  brought 
By  others,  should  cry  “Paradise,”  right  soon. 

Hearing  that  name,  he  fell  into  his  swoon. 

So,  when  the  Brothers  fain  with  him  would  talk. 

Name  Paradise  they  durst  not,  lest  he  baulk 
Their  purpose,  being  lost  in  ecstasy. 

So,  too,  familiar  converse  he  would  fly, 

“  Sith  to  soul-saving  lies  a  surer  way 
Among  few  folk  than  many,”  he  would  say; 

And,  who  his  own  soul’s  welfare  tendeth  best. 

Best  tendeth  eke  the  welfare  of  the  rest.” 

James  Rhoades. 
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s  Mr.  Hallock,  in  his  new  evangel,  The  Reconstruction  of  Belief, 
has  undertaken  a  Herculean  task,  and  if  he  has  succeeded  in  it, 

I  he  will  have  earned  the  gratitude  of  the  public,  for  no  greater 
I  boon  could  be  conferred  to  inaugurate  and  brighten  the  life  of 
I  this  twentieth  century.  Evidence  abounds  on  every  side  that 
old  beliefs  are  tottering  to  their  base.  The  increased  command 
over  nature  which  was  obtained  in  the  nineteenth  century  by 
the  marvellous  victories  of  science  has  created  a  preponderating 
interest  in  those  researches  which  are  startling  people’s  minds 
from  month  to  month  with  fresh  discoveries,  no  more  remark¬ 
able  for  their  novelty  than  for  their  astounding  importance. 
Long-valued  theories  of  material  science  are  being  exploded  in 
the  laboratories,  and  new  theories  are  hastening  to  the  birth 
which  seem  destined  to  produce  in  men’s  minds  entirely  new 
conceptions  of  the  constitution  of  the  universe.  In  the  sphere 
of  religion,  where  for  long  centuries  there  was  believed  to  be  a 
sure  foundation  laid  deeper  than  the  hills,  doubt  has  intruded 
in  such  strength  as  it  never  showed  before.  At  the  great  seats 
of  learning,  hitherto  supposed  with  reason  to  be  the  strongholds 
of  the  popular  faith,  scholars  with  new  enlightenment  are  leading 
men  to  scan  and  weigh  the  documents  on  which  are  founded  the 
belief  in  a  historically  vouched  revelation.  And  has  not  Mr. 
Mallock  himself,  in  a  series  of  articles  which  have  recently 
appeared  in  the  magazines,  dealt  some  hard  blows  which  must 
have  been  keenly  felt  on  the  bench  of  bishops?  In  how  many 
directions  is  the  old  order  changing,  giving  place  to  the  new 
with  a  speed  almost  rivalling  the  changes  of  locomotion  by  road 
and  rail?  If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  some  thinker  was 
needed  to  justify  old  beliefs,  or  construct  new  ones  of  a  kind 
that  will  be  acceptable  to  the  modern  spirit,  that  time  is  the 
present.  ]\Ir.  Mallock  did  well  to  come  forward  boldly  with 
his  Reconstruction,  if  he  was  certain  that  he  possessed  the  neces- 

isary  qualifications  for  such  an  achievement.  That  question  can 
only  be  settled  by  a  candid  examination  of  his  work. 

In  approaching  the  consideration  of  that  work,  one  is  struck 
with  the  resemblance  which  Mr.  Mallock’s  undertaking  bears 
to  the  hazardous  attempts  that  are  sometimes  made  to  restore 
a  venerable  cathedral.  The  author  in  his  recent  magazine 
articles  spoke  as  one  who  detected  cracks  in  the  walls  of  the 
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creed  superstructure.  In  the  present  volume  he  takes  occasion 
to  remark  upon  previous  attempts  to  buttress  the  structure  by 
artificers  of  the  clerical  persuasion  in  the  first  instance,  and 
them  he  charges  with  having  gone  wrong  from  the  foundation 
In  the  opinion  of  those  clerical  artificers,  no  good  thing  could 
come  out  of  science.  Every  advance  that  science  has  made  has 
been  opposed  by  them  in  the  supposed  interest  of  religion.  From 
the  time  when  they  defended  the  old  geocentric  astronomy 
against  the  heliocentric  astronomy,  down  to  quite  recent  days 
when  they  denounced  Darwinism,  those  clerical  buttress- 
builders  have  done  their  best  to  frown  away  every  scientific  dis¬ 
covery  that  has  aided  the  progress  of  civilisation ;  and  now  Mr. 
Mallock  assails  them  w’here  they  have  taken  refuge  finally  in 
a  last  ditch,  supposed  by  them  to  be  impassable,  between  matter 
and  mind.  All  along,  in  Mr.  Mallock’ s  opinion,  they  have  gone 
the  wrong  way  about  their  work.  Instead  of  trying  to  show 
how  little  of  the  riddle  of  man  and  his  universe  science  can 
solve,  they  ought  to  have  sought  to  find  how  much  of  the  riddle 
it  can  solve. 

Before  considering  how  far  science  succeeds  in  solving  the 
riddle,  the  author  takes  up  the  defence  of  science  against  another 
set  of  opponents.  These  are  the  philosophers,  especially  the 
idealists,  whom,  strange  to  say,  he  acknowledges  to  be  increasing 
in  influence  more  than  any  others,  notwithstanding  that  he  con¬ 
siders  many  of  their  philosophic  views  to  be  inconsistent  with 
each  other,  while  some  of  them  must  even  “  seem  ridiculous  to 
the  non-philosophic  intelligence.”  The  conclusion  reached  by 
the  author  as  to  certain  opinions  of  the  most  eminent  exponents 
of  idealism  is  that  ‘  ‘  to  the  ordinary  practical  man  it  may  well 
seem  that  the  force  of  raving  could  no  further  go.”  He  would 
not  have  been  so  far  off  the  mark  if  he  had  had  in  view  that 
decidedly  rara  avis,  the  subjective  idealist,  whose  note  he  inter¬ 
prets  not  amiss  in  the  following  terms.  ‘‘Only  one  mind  and 
one  personality  exists,  and  everything  else  is  the  furniture  of 
this  good  gentleman’s  fancy.  The  universe  is  his  own  mind 
unfolding  itself  to  itself,  unpacking  its  own  portmanteau,  in¬ 
specting  its  own  machinery,  and  constantly  surprising  itself  by 
discovering  what  a  complicated  self  it  is.” 

It  is  pleasing  to  find  that  Mr.  Mallock  has  discovered  some¬ 
thing  worth  while  in  the  teachings  of  psychology.  He  allows 
that  the  only  non-mental  contributions  to  consciousness  are  the 
impressions  from  some  unknown  agency  upon  our  sense  organs. 
That  view,  however,  is  no  longer  confined  to  the  students  of 
mind,  for  it  has  been  ‘‘absorbed,”  as  he  says,  by  science,  and 
used  in  a  way  he  thinks  more  agreeable  to  common  sense.  Mr. 
Mallock  is  thus  far  pleased  to  accept  the  data  of  those  whom  he 
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calls  “Objective”  Idealists,  who  abide  at  the  position  of  Kant, 
that  there  is  some  external  substratum  of  the  universe  with 
which  our  minds  can  never  come  in  contact ;  but  from  this  point 
he  parts  company  with  the  idealists  altogether,  and  accepts  from 
science  “all  its  doctrines  at  its  own  full  valuation  of  them,  recog¬ 
nises  its  facts,  endorses  and  emphasises  its  principles,  and  forces 
it  to  adhere  rigorously  to  both.”  And  now,  after  this  valiant 
challenge,  he  proceeds  to  the  great  work  of  reconstruction  along 
the  new  pathway  which  he  has  struck  out  for  himself. 

For  this  purpose  it  has  to  be  proved  by  reasoning  ‘  ‘  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  principles  of  the  most  rigid  physical  science  ” 
that  states  of  consciousness,  and  more  particularly  beliefs,  “  exer¬ 
cise  a  reactive  and  determining  influence  on  the  brain  or  mind.” 
And  this  is  how  he  does  so.  Inasmuch  as  scientific  monism  pro¬ 
nounces  mind-state  and  brain-state  to  be  one  and  the  same 
phenomenon,  so  that  between  them  there  cannot  be  any  inter¬ 
action  any  more  than  there  is  between  a  red-hot  poker  and  its 
redness,  Huxley  and  others  were  driven  to  the  hypothesis  that 
consciousness  in  all  its  forms  is  only  a  cerebral  by-product,  an 
“ epi-phenomenon,”  which  “registers  what  the  brain  does,  but 
has  no  share  in  directing  it.”  On  this  hypothesis  the  author 
sees  quite  clearly  that  man  would  be  reduced  to  a  mere  auto¬ 
maton,  which  might  exhibit  all  the  phases  of  a  human  history 
without  any  consciousness  at  all.  The  causal  relation  between 
brain-states  and  the  other  bodily  organs  could  account  for  all 
the  acts  of  which  man  is  capable,  although  they  were  not  regis¬ 
tered  in  the  “epi-phenomenon.”  From  this  conclusion,  “so 
revolting  to  common  sense,”  Huxley  and  his  friends  tried  to 
escape  by  having  recourse  to  the  other  hypothesis  of  a  paral¬ 
lelism  between  the  changes  in  brain-states  and  those  in  con- 
I  sciousness.  But  this,  the  author  truly  remarks,  amounts  to  an 
admission  that  consciousness  is  in  its  origin  and  essence  distinct 
from  the  brain  altogether  ...  a  virtual  acknowledgment,  in 
his  opinion,  of  the  old  doctrine  of  the  clerical  obscurantists, 
utterly  inconsistent  with  scientific  monism. 

The  hypothesis  which  Mr.  Mallock  substitutes  for  this  refuted 
one  of  the  Huxley  school  illustrates  his  inveterate  tendency  to 
a  belief  in  the  materialistic  character  of  the  universe.  He  cannot 
conceive  of  one  state  of  consciousness  directly  determining 
another  state  of  consciousness,  but  he  has  no  difficulty  when  re¬ 
futing  Huxley  in  conceiving  one  state  of  brain-matter  deter¬ 
mining  another  state  of  brain-matter,  to  the  extent  of  bringing 
about  an  automatic  course  of  human  history  without  the  presence 
of  consciousness  at  all.  Such  a  history  might  be  consistent  with 
scientific  monism,  although  repugnant  to  common  sense.  The 
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author’s  way  of  reconciling  science  and  common  sense  on  the 
point  in  question  is  by  imaging  the  relation  between  brain-matter 
and  consciousness  as  like  that  between  a  red-hot  poker  and  its 
redness.  If  one  brain-tract  is  ‘  ‘  incandescent  with  conscious¬ 
ness,”  it  will  enkindle  another  brain-tract,  and  so  make  it  in- 
candescent  with  consciousness.  So  far  good.  The  incandescent 
brain-tract  serves  to  link  on  the  causal  efficacy  of  beliefs  with 
the  chain  of  causes  reaching  back  to  the  primal  nebula.  Any 
pathway,  however  eccentric  and  devious,  is  preferable  to  the 
straight  roaid  of  the  despised  idealist. 

There  remains  a  difficulty  here  which  Mr.  Mallock  seems  not 
to  have  recognised.  On  his  own  showing  consciousness  must 
have  had  a  beginning  in  some  brain-tract  or  other  stage  in  the 
evolution  of  all  things  from  the  primal  nebula.  He  cannot  hold 
that  matter  has  been  ‘‘incandescent  with  consciousness”  from 
the  nebula  downwards,  for  he  assumes  that  some  brain-tracts 
need  to  be  enkindled.  He  is  even  glad  to  learn  from  the  fact 
of  subconscious  mentation  that  the  larger  portion  of  our  mental 
activities  are  unaccompanied  by  consciousness.  So  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  monistic  science  there  must  have  been  some  stage  in 
individual,  or  racial,  or  pre-racial  development  at  which  con¬ 
sciousness  as  yet  was  not.  How  was  it  kindled  wdthout  any 
tract  of  matter  already  incandescent  to  kindle  it?  Even  if  sub¬ 
conscious  mentation  meant  mentation  of  matter,  and  that  is  by 
no  means  what  Professor  James  and  other  psychologists  mean, 
it  would  not  get  our  author  out  of  his  difficulty,  for  still  there 
would  not  be  matter  ■‘incandescent  wdth  consciousness.” 

Having,  as  he  thinks,  in  this  w’ay  established  belief  as  a  causal 
factor  “in  perfect  consistency  with  the  most  rigid  principles 
of  physical  science,”  the  author  shifts  his  ground  to  a  higher 
sphere  in  order  to  trace  the  influence  of  certain  beliefs  in  the 
domain  of  ‘‘mental  civilisation.”  He  finds  that  human  life  is 
there  governed  by  three  ideals — Truth,  Goodness,  and  Beauty; 
and  that  these,  to  be  efficacious  for  civilisation,  must  imply  a 
belief  in  the  three  cardinal  verities  of  theism,  a  personal  God, 
human  freedom,  and  man’s  immortality.  There  must  be  belief 
in  a  congruent  response  to  man’s  aspirations  from  a  Being  in 
whom  they  are  realised  in  absolute  perfection.  Nor  can  human 
life  have  the  importance  necessary  to  keep  alive  endeavour  if 
man’s  term  of  existence  is  limited  to  his  life  on  earth.  And 
freedom  of  wall  is  a  necessary  condition  of  such  endeavour. 
are  these  factors  of  civilisation  to  be  reconciled  with  the  ‘‘irre¬ 
futable  results”  of  science? 

Mr.  Mallock’s  argument  for  human  freedom  will  not  be  found 
very  convincing  by  any  one  who  has  been  indoctrinated  with  a 
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belief  in  determinism,  which,  our  author  assures  us,  is  the 
citadel  of  these  “irrefutable  results.”  He  begins  by  rejecting 
the  opinion  that  freedom  is  implied  in  all  legal  punishments 
and  moral  judgments.  That  is  a  dangerous  admission  to  make 
to  a  determinist,  who,  as  a  believer  in  the  potency  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  of  ideas,  has  a  weapon  he  may  use  to  some  effect  in 
meeting  Mr.  Mallock  with  objections  afterwards.  Kightly 
enough,  however,  it  is  conceded  that  sociological  needs  would 
demand  the  moral  judgments  and  the  legal  punishments  whether 
wrongdoers  were  free  or  determined  in  their  actions.  Judges 
in  the  courts  and  censors  outside,  if  they  were  determinists , 
might  remind  Mr.  Mallock  that,  apart  from  sociological  needs, 
their  sentences  and  censures  are  as  much  determined  by  a  chain 
of  causes  as  the  deeds  of  the  wrongdoers  had  been. 

Mr.  Mallock ’s  mode  of  proving  by  a  long  detour  that  belief  in 
freedom  is  implicit  in  our  moral  judgments  is  an  amusing  case 
of  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse.  If,  as  he  says,  the  primary 
conception  of  all  super-sociological  life  is  personality,  and  the 
belief  in  freedom  is  at  the  root  of  our  entire  conception  of  person¬ 
ality,  why  go  a-hunting  far  afield  over  our  moral  judgments  to 
tind  it,  to  be  met  everywhere  by  the  determinist’s  rejoinder  that 
the  belief  must  be  groundless  in  view  of  that  doctrine  which  is 
the  citadel  of  “the  irrefutable  results”  of  science;  for  are  not 
“all  phenomena  from  the  stars  to  the  thoughts  of  men  deter¬ 
mined  by  a  chain  of  causes  reaching  back  to  the  primal  nebula  ’  ’  ? 
If  the  certainty  of  freedom  is  not  found  first  in  our  own  self- 
consciousness,  the  determinist  may  lead  a  strong  argument  to 
show  that  all  our  moral  judgments  rest  ultimately  on  sociological 
needs. 

The  naivete  of  one  of  Mr.  IMallock’s  quests  for  evidence  of 
freedom  will  be  apt  to  excite  a  smile.  He  considers  a  case  of 
the  “love  of  lovers.”  Ferdinand’s  desire  is  for  the  personality 
of  Miranda.  He  believes  she  freely  gives  her  heart  to  him.  No 
mere  creature  of  a  chain  of  causes  is  she.  Surely  Ferdinand  has 
as  good  reason  to  think  the  same  of  himself,  even  though  he  may 
have  had  no  previous  experiences  of  the  kind.  He  is  sure 
Miranda  will  be  true  and  faithful  in  his  absence,  not  because 
he  thinks  she  is  in  no  danger  of  encountering  any  man  more  at¬ 
tractive  than  he,  but  because  he  knows  that  whatever  tempta¬ 
tions,  mental  or  physical,  may  assail  her,  some  “principle  of 
fidelity  will  make  her  immune  to  all.”  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Ferdinand  has  as  good  ground  for  believing  in  his  own  faith¬ 
fulness  to  Miranda,  in  the  fact  that  he  too  has  a  will  to  defy 
temptations  in  her  absence ;  he  may ,  it  is  true ,  be  fortified 
against  them  by  the  amiable  prejudice  that  his  beloved  is  a 
VOL.  LXXXI.  x.s. 
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paragon  among  women.  Over  Ferdhiand’s  case  Mr.  Mallock 
remarks  triumphantly  :  “The  lover’s  creed  is  lago’s.  ‘It  is  in 
ourselves  that  we  are  thus  and  thus.  Our  organisms  are  the 
gardens  to  which  our  walls  are  gardeners.’  ’’  And  yet  it  may  be 
only  in  his  relation  to  the  beloved  personality  that  Ferdinand  is 
thus  and  thus.  Verily  lago  is  the  better  philosopher. 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  Ferdinand  happens  to  be  a  determinist 
and  holds  with  Mr.  Mallock  that  “all  phenomena  from  the  stars 
to  the  thoughts  of  man  result  from  a  single  system  of  inter¬ 
connected  causes,  or  are  so  many  modes  of  a  single  undivided 
substance,  which  are  all  alike  transient  [alas,  poor  Miranda!] 
and  all  equally  necessary’’  ;  and  if  Ferdinand  further  holds  with 
Mr.  Mallock  that  science  “  verifies*  as  its  last  conclusion  this 
principle  wdth  which  it  starts  as  its  postulate,’’  and  also  takes 
Mr.  Mallock’s  advice  to  “surrender  himself  to  the  guidance  of 
science,”  here  is  how*  Ferdinand  will  ponder  the  matter.  “No 
doubt  Miranda  and  I  have  a  firm  belief  that  I  have  freely  given 
my  heart  to  her,  and  she  has  freely  given  hers  to  me.  We  are 
necessitated  to  believe  that,  for  have  not  all  phenomena  from 
the  stars  to  the  thoughts  of  men  resulted  from  a  single  system 
of  interconnected  causes?  Our  belief  in  the  reciprocal  free  gift 
must  therefore  be  one  w'e  cannot  help  entertaining.  Of  course, 
we  are  a  pair  of  simpletons  whose  brains  are  ‘  incandescent  ’ 
with  a  delusion.  The  exchange  of  hearts  must  have  been  neces¬ 
sitated  ;  our  belief  in  the  freedom  of  the  exchange  must  have 
been  no  less  necessitated.  But  the  delusion  is  a  delightful  one, 
and  Miranda  and  I  are  quite  pleased  to  abide  in  it  without  pre¬ 
judice  to  my  conviction,  wdiich  has  never  been  concealed  from 
her,  that  the  postulate  of  science  gives  an  adequate  explanation 
of  our  mutual  plight.  Perhaps  I  am  one  man  as  a  believer  in 
science,  and  quite  another  man  as  a  believer  in  Miranda;  still, 
so  long  as  my  feeling  towards  her  remains,  I  incline  quite  as 
much  to  my  belief  in  her  as  to  my  belief  in  science.” 

This  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  state  of  divided  mind  for  Fer 
dinand  to  be  in.  Can  Mr.  Mallock  bring  him  to  a  better  state 
by  leading  him  farther  afield?  Alas!  at  every  stage  in  the  at¬ 
tempted  reconstruction  of  a  belief  in  freedom  the  determinist 
meets  him  with  the  same  objections.  To  the  question,  what 
is  the  basis  of  his  approval  of  a  person  who  performs  a  heroic 
action?  does  it  not  imply  a  belief  that  it  w*as  not  necessitated, 
but  done  by  the  person’s  free  will?  the  determinist  may  reply: 
“True,  I  believe  that  it  was  his  act  of  will,  but  that  belief  of 
mine  is  as  much  determined  by  a  chain  of  interconnected  causes 
as  was,  in  my  opinion,  the  person’s  heroic  action.”  “  Why 
do  you  call  it  heroic,  then?”  queries  Mr.  Mallock.  “Because 
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I  cannot  help  it!”  returns  the  determinist ,  and  the  author  is 
silenced  again.  Not  to  be  beaten,  he  goes  one  more,  and  faces 
our  determinist  with  a  man  vvdio  has  wronged  him,  and  whom 
the  determinist  has  forgiven.  ‘‘  Why  did  you  forgive  him?” 
asks  Mr.  Mallock.  ”  Was  it  not  because  you  knew  that  he 
could,  if  he  would,  have  refrained  from  doing  you  the  wrong  ; 
because  you  knew  he  was  better  than  his  own  act?”  ‘‘On 
the  contrary,”  says  the  stubborn  determinist,  ‘‘  if  I  thought  that 
he  could  have  refrained  from  wronging  me,  but  did  not  refrain, 

I  should  blame  him  all  the  more.  I  forgave  the  poor  wretch, 
because  I  knew  that  from  a  chain  of  causes,  hereditary  and 
other,  reaching  back  to  your  primal  nebula,  he  was  necessitated 
to  do  the  wrong.  Or,  rather,  I  could  not  help  forgiving  him, 
being  necessitated  to  do  so  by  as  long  a  chain  of  causes.”  And 
[[finally  Mr.  Mallock  despairingly  cries,  ‘‘  What,  then,  becomes 
of  mental  civilisation?”  the  determinist  will  complacently  reply, 
"Oh,  that  will  be  made  all  right  by  the  chain  of  causes,  the 
proximate  links  of  which  are  our  sociological  needs.” 

Mr.  Mallock’s  laboured  argument  to  reconstruct  belief  in  a 
personal  God  as  a  necessary  condition  of  civilisation  fares  no 
oetter  under  analysis.  If  indeed  it  be  conceded  to  the  idealist 
that  spirit  that  knows  and  wills  is  the  central  reality  of  the 
universe,  theism  of  a  type  to  satisfy  both  heart  and  intellect  is 
saved.  But  if  we  can  only  attain  to  a  reasoned  belief  in  theism 
IS  a  proved  implicate  of  civilisation,  there  may  be  some  comfort 
;or  easily  persuaded  ones  who  already  cherish  the  belief,  but 
there  will  not  be  proof  to  bear  down  the  objections  of  the  deter- 
minist.  Mr.  Mallock  maintains  that  the  ideals  of  truth,  good¬ 
ness,  and  beauty,  which  are  the  motive  forces  of  mental  civilisa¬ 
tion,  imply  belief  in  an  absolute  Being  possessed  of  these  qualities 
in  absolute  perfection.  The  question  arises  whether  an  ideal 
towards  which  thought  is  striving  necessarily  implies  more 
than  a  belief  in  the  possibility  of  approximating  towards  it. 
Meliorism  is  a  belief  which  has  been  cherished  by  great  minds, 
illustrious  contributors  to  mental  civilisation.  Since  all  these 
super-sociological  interests  resolve  themselves  into  a  question  of 
values,  is  not  belief  in  indefinite  approximation  towards  an  ideal 
enough  to  give  that  importance  to  human  life  and  effort  which 
will  guarantee  a  progressive  civilisation?  ‘‘Ultimate  truth  and 
reality,”  Professor  Ward  says,  ‘‘are  altogether  beyond  us.” 
We  may  use  the  word  ‘‘  absolute,”  but  for  us  it  has  only  a 
negative  significance  as  the  negation  of  limits.  It  has  no  joositive 
[meaning.  That  limits  of  civilisation  may  be  again  and  again 
j  negated  is  amply  proved  by  history  ;  but  we  cannot  conceive 
I'hem  to  be  absolutely  negated.  The  symbol  of  human  progress 
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is  the  asymptote,  ever  approaching  but  never  attaining.  Perfect 
attainment  would  mean  cessation  of  effort,  which  would  entail 
cessation  of  thought,  and  that  would  be  the  annihilation  of  the 
universe.  As  Professor  Ward  says,  “apart  from  activity  there 
is  no  being  at  all.”  Absolute  perfection  would  be  thought  dis¬ 
joined  from  conation,  but  that  is  a  disjunction  which  is  unthink¬ 
able.  Not  absolute  thought,  but  thought  which  is  a  duality  in 
unity,  and  therefore  thought  inseparably  one  with  will,  is  the  ulti¬ 
mate  reality,  or  at  least  the  highest  degree  of  reality  which  man’s 
thought  can  reach.  Even  in  Mr.  Mallock’s  philosophy  God  and 
the  Universe  are  one  ;  but  the  note  of  the  Universe  is  process,  and 
so  Descartes’s  famous  saying  of  man,  the  microcosm,  “Cogito 
ergo  sum,”  has  to  be  completed  by  this  other  expression,  “  Volo 
ergo  sum.”  Beyond  such  process  we  cannot  reach,  any  more 
in  conception  than  in  attainment.  Yet  this  way  of  idealism  is 
the  only  practicable  way  of  seeking  to  gain  a  reasoned  belief 
in  theism ;  and  as  against  the  determinist  it  establishes  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  dignity  of  man  as  no  mere  mechanism  driven 
by  a  chain  of  causes,  but  a  spirit  in  a  world  of  spirits,  having 
the  high  destiny  of  aiding  by  his  free  activities  to  raise  his  world 
to  ever  higher  degrees  of  reality. 

Seeing  that  our  author  had  satisfied  himself,  “  in  perfect  con¬ 
sistency  with  the  most  rigid  physical  science,”  that  “a  man’s 
will  is  really  independent  of  his  body,”  there  was  little  need  to 
adduce  any  further  argument  for  man’s  immortality.  We  have 
no  evidence  that  thought  and  will  perish  when  the  body  dies.  All 
that  we  know  is  that  there  is  no  longer  evidence  of  conscious  life 
in  association  with  the  lifeless  body.  We  can  gather  the  results 
of  the  decomposition  of  the  material  organism — if  I  may  be 
allow'ed  the  convenience  of  using  familiar  language — but  where 
are  to  be  seen  any  results  of  the  decomposition  of  mind?  We 
only  know  that  it  gives  no  more  sign  of  its  presence  here.  We 
have  no  positive  evidence  that  it  has  ceased  to  be.  Indeed,  the 
burden  of  proof  rests  upon  those  who  deny  the  immortality  of 
mind.  Science,  it  is  allowed,  has  “absorbed”  the  alphabet  of 
psychology,  that  any  non-mental  contribution  to  conscious  expe¬ 
rience  can  amount  to  no  more  than  impressions  got  from  some 
unknown  agency.  And  a  psychologist  so  physiologically  inclined 
as  Professor  James  has  stated  in  his  principal  work  that  “  a  pure 
sensation  is  an  abstraction.  .  .  .  We  are  forced  to  postulate  a 
function  in  our  thought  whereby  we  first  become  aw^are  of  the 
bare  immediate  natures  by  w’hich  our  several  objects  are  distin¬ 
guished.  This  function  is  sensation.”  Thus  sensation,  the  one 
remaining  trace  of  a  material  universe  independent  of  mind,  is 
found  to  be  only  a  postulate  required  for  the  purpose  of  building 
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up  a  physiological  science,  or,  as  Professor  James  would  perhaps 
prefer  to  phrase  it,  a  natural  science  of  psychology.  What  con¬ 
clusion  from  that  is  possible  except  the  doctrine  of  idealism,  that 
all  material  things  so  called,  our  own  bodies  included,  are  the 
creation  of  objective  thought,  objective  in  the  Kantian  sense  as 
not  being  dependent  on  us,  but  as  being  the  link  between  man’s 
spirit  and  the  Divine  reason,  the  source  of  all  knowledge  and  the 
spring  of  all  moral  action?  Our  entire  universe  is  the  time- 
woven  garment  in  which  the  Absolute  reveals  itself  to  its  in¬ 
dividualised  emanation  in  the  spirit  of  man.  We  know  for  cer¬ 
tainty  that  in  death  the  time-woven  garment  of  the  spirit  is 
dissolved.  But  mind,  the  creative  principle  of  each  man’s 
universe,  proclaims  its  supt'riority  to  time  limitations  in  the  very 
triumphs  of  that  science  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  its 
votaries,  has  degraded  mind  to  the  rank  of  a  passing  phenomenon. 
That  the  time-garment  perishes  is  surely  no  proof  that  the 
creative  spirit  must  share  its  doom.  Not  until  science  has  for¬ 
sworn  the  alphabet  of  psychology  and  reverted  to  the  crude  mate¬ 
rialism  of  an  earlier  day  need  we  roam  over  the  fields  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  quest  of  a  well-grounded  belief  in  man’s  immortality. 
The  death  of  spirit  would  be  the  annihilation  of  the  universe. 
It  is  not  for  us  to  dogmatise  as  to  the  forms  in  which  spirit  may 
clothe  itself  in  that  other  state  ;  but  we  may  rest  in  the  great 
thought  of  Spinoza,  that  the  Absolute  has  an  infinitude  of  attri¬ 
butes,  and  so  have  confidence  that  its  mode  of  revealing  itself 
to  its  finite  emanations  in  the  far  eternities  shall  be  in  worlds 
not  less  glorious  than  the  one  we  have  known  during  our  brief 
experience  here. 

But  Mr.  Mallock  does  not  rest  content  with  his  own  previous 
conclusion  regarding  the  freedom  of  the  will ;  far  less  will  he 
accept  the  teaching  of  idealism  ;  so  he  bases  his  argument  for 
immortality  also  on  the  assumption  that  belief  in  it  is  necessary 
to  give  that  importance  to  human  life  which  is  indispensable  to 
civilisation.  What  of  those  numerous  scientists  and  men  of 
genius,  contributors  in  no  small  measure  to  “  mental  civilisation,” 
who  have  had  no  belief  in  man’s  Immortality?  Civilisation  has 
not  vanished  from  the  earth  yet,  though  belief  in  all  the  three 
theistic  verities  is  in  such  a  woful  state  that  Mr.  Mallock  has 
been  constrained  to  come  to  the  rescue.  Only  recently,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  the  Gladstone  statue  in  London, 
Mr.  Morley  said  that  life  in  his  view  “is  a  great  and  noble  call¬ 
ing,  not  a  mean  and  grovelling  thing  to  be  shuffled  through  as 
we  can,  but  a  lofty  and  exalted  destiny.”  Yet  Mr.  Morley  has 
said  in  a  book,  “  The  column  of  the  veterans  is  already  stagger¬ 
ing  over  into  the  last  abyss,  while  the  column  of  the  newest 
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recruits  is  forming  with  all  its  nameless  and  uncounted  hopes  ” 
They  are  the  elect  of  humanity  who  reverence  the  ideals  of  truth  ? 
goodness,  and  beauty,  and  who  strive  to  realise  them.  And  to 
a  generous  mind  it  might  well  appear  that  if  the  present  life  be  i 
the  only  opportunity  for  high  endeavour,  that  would  be  an  addi¬ 
tional  incentive  to  make  the  most  of  the  brief  term  for  noble  ends.  I 
Those  of  the  baser  sort  might  cry,  “Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  1 
to-morrow  we  die,’’  but  an  elect  host  would  answer  back,  “No.  i 
Let  us  rather  choose  the  best  for  our  brief  term,  ard  do  our  j 
utmost  for  those  who  are  to  come  after  us.’’  An  immortality  of  j'- 
influence  for  good  (and  every  action,  good  or  bad,  is  lasting  in  its  fcj 
influence)  ,  even  if  it  should  be  without  any  place  in  the  grateful  b 
memory  of  posterity,  may  be  as  ennobling  to  the  individual  and  ’ 
lend  as  much  importance  to  human  life  as  the  prospect  of  endless  i  ■ 
development  in  a  future  state.  It  depends  on  the  quality  of  tht  V 
minds  in  which  the  seed  of  a  future  hope  dwells,  whether  that  li 
seed  will  bear  good  or  bad  fruit  for  mental  civilisation.  There  is  | 
such  a  thing  as  other-worldliness  which  is  not  promotive  of  sweet-  j:! 
ness  and  light.  But,  as  I  have  just  tried  to  show,  interests  far  | 
higher  even  than  mental  civilisation  make  demand  for  the  immor-  ! } 
tality  of  man’s  true  personality.  I : 

Besides  the  duty  of  reconstructing  belief,  Mr.  Mallock  assumes 
that  of  completing  science  by  forcing  it  on  to  a  logical  conclusion  ;  i 
from  its  own  premisses.  He  applies  the  logical  thumb-screw  to  | 
Haeckel,  whom  he  regards  as  the  scientist  par  excellence,  after 
he  has  by  a  wealth  of  ingenious  argumentation  compelled  an  utter-  '  ^ 
ance  from  science  which  may  be  aptly  expressed  in  a  facsimile  of  * 
what  he  has  himself  given  as  the  last  word  of  subjective  idealism.  |  j 
“  The  universe  is  the  primal  nebula  unfolding  itself  to  itself,  -j 
unpacking  its  own  portmanteau,  inspecting  its  own  machinery.  | 
and  constantly  surprising  itself  by  discovering  what  a  complicated  j| 
nebula  it  is.’’  Anyone  who  reads  the  third  book  of  the  Recon-  | 
struction  wdll  see  that  this  is  no  exaggeration,  however  close  a  | 
resemblance  it  shows  between  science  ‘  ‘  forced  ’  ’  by  Mr.  Mallock  f 
to  its  logical  conclusion  and  the  absurdity  of  the  solipsist. 

To  Haeckel  Mr.  Mallock  is  indebted  for  the  assurance  that  jj 
“  every  shade  of  inclination,  from  the  completest  indifference  to 
the  fiercest  passion,  is  exemplified  in  the  chemical  relation  of  the  i 
various  elements  to  each  other,  just  as  it  is  exemplified  in  the  rela- 
tions  between  human  beings,  and  more  especially  in  the  relations 
between  the  sexes.”  Besting  on  the  authority  of  Haeckel,  our 
author  thinks  that  observed  facts  warrant  the  opinion  that  ’“if  i 
we  could  only  find  a  unit  of  feeling  as  exact  as  our  unit  of  force, 
the  formation  of  a  molecule  of  water,  the  growth  of  a  rose  ora 
potato,  and  a  man’s  love  for  a  woman,  could  all  be  reduced  ton  j 
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common  denominator.”  What  will  Miranda  say  to  that?  Mr. 
Mallock  is  far  away  now  from  the  inference  he  drew  from  “  the 


love  of  lovers,”  that  it  betokened  the  presence  of  a  will  power, 
which  elsewhere  again  he  had  declared  is  ‘‘really  independent 
of  the  body.”  By  the  application  of  the  logical  thumb-screw 
Haeckel  is  forced  ‘‘to  impute  feelings,  and  thoughts,  and  pur¬ 
poses  essentially  resembling  in  kind  those  which  we  know  our¬ 
selves,  to  an  ever  widening  range  of  natural  facts  and  processes.” 
“And  now,”  says  our  author,  ‘‘our  original  principle,  to  which 
we  have  been  working  back,  comes  forward,  as  it  were,  to  meet 
us,  and  shows  that  the  universe  as  a  whole,  of  w'hich  all  these 
processes  are  parts,  is  already  expectant  of  an  explanation  wdiich 
shall  give  us  its  character  in  terms  of  the  human  minds  of  which 
it  is  itself  the  cause,  and  of  each  of  which  its  totality  is  the  neces¬ 
sary  and  exact  equivalent.”  Can  this  be  a  far  off  echo  of  Spinoza 
and  Leibnitz?  It  looks  marvellously  like  the  despised  idealism, 
although  it  is  not  very  lucidly  expressed  a  few  lines  farther  down 
in  the  following  sphinx-like  sentence  :  ‘‘  If  the  universe  is  the  sole 
and  sufficient  cause  of  every  human  intelligence,  and  if  each 
intelligence  only  is  wdiat  it  is,  and  only  does  what  it  does,  because 
the  universe  is  what  it  is,  and  docs  what  it  does,  and  always  was 
what  it  was,  and  always  did  what  it  did,  the  universe  itself  as 
a  whole  actually  is  the  inielligence  which  the  human  being  mani¬ 
fests.”  In  our  bewilderment  after  going  through  this  sentence 
we  ask  ourselves,  is  Mr.  Mallock  an  idealist  after  all? 

Far  from  that  :  he  is  as  stubbornly  opposed  to  idealism  as  evei'. 
If  he  had  grasped  the  meaning  of  the  conclusion  at  which  he  had 
arrived  in  company,  as  he  gives  out,  with  the  reluctant  Haeckel, 
he  would  have  seen  that  the  universe  which  ‘‘  is  intelligence  ”  is 
not  a  dualism  of  matter  and  mind,  as  he  supposes,  but  of  subject 
and  object.  In  speaking  of  impressions  as  the  only  data  supplied 
to  consciousness  directly  and  independently  of  thought,  he  granted 
that  matter  is  only  a  conception  of  the  mind,  and  from  that 
virtual  admission  he  cannot  escape,  even  if  he  hesitated  to  agre<‘ 
with  the  high  authority  above  referred  to,  that  sensation  is  only 
a  faculty  postulated  for  convenience  of  a  natural  science  of  mind. 
Convenience  indeed!  Deny  his  ‘‘postulate,”  and  Professor 
James’s  whole  natural  science  of  psychology  falls  to  pieces  like  a 
house  of  cards,  as  the  professor  himself  comes  near  acknowledging 
in  the  concluding  sentences  of  his  manual  of  psychology,  and  in 
his  popular  lecture  on  Immortality.  Well,  then,  how’  can  matter 
be  at  once  a  product  of  thought,  and  yet  mind  have  its  origin 
in  its  own  product?  If  Mr.  Mallock  will  have  his  universe,  with 
its  three  aspects  of  matter,  force,  and  a  mental  control  which  our 
author  is  surely  the  first  to  discover  in  the  laws  of  motion,  he 
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must  back-water  into  the  speculations  of  a  bygone  time,  and  join 
the  company  of  those  pantheists  who  ‘  ‘  forced  ’  ’  their  hybrid 
systems  out  of  the  philosophy  of  Descartes. 

No  wonder  that  from  this  stage  onw’ards  Mr.  Mallock  loses 
himself  in  a  mist  of  antinomies.  Groping  his  way  among  diffi¬ 
culties  about  the  Absolute,  freedom  of  the  will,  and  the  Divine 
goodness,  he  sees  the  mist  parting  at  last  and  blue  sky  appearing 
when  he  reflects  that  ‘  ‘  of  everything  which  exists  the  qualities 
essential  to  our  conception  of  it  are  found  in  reason  to  contradict 
each  other.”  Can  he  have  been  misled  by  a  misunderstanding 
of  Mr.  Bradley’s  Appearance  and  Ecality?  Unless  I  am  much 
mistaken ,  the  antinomies  that  figure  so  much  in  that  difiicult  book 
are  adduced  to  serve  as  a  reductio  ad  ahsurdum  for  the  benefit  of 
persons  inclined  to  a  materialistic  conception  of  the  universe. 
Mr.  Mallock  among  the  antinomies  is  dangerously  near  stumbling 
into  universal  scepticism  ;  unless  indeed  he  is  of  like  opinion  with 
Tertullian,  that  the  more  contradictory  a  matter  seems  to  our 
reason,  the  more  worthy  it  is  to  be  believed.  Indeed,  he  rather 
favours  Tertullian’s  canon  of  credibility  as  regards  the  Absolute. 

But  what  if  antinomies  only  arise  w’hen  we  make  the  mistake 
of  hypostatising  our  conceptions  and  treating  them  as  entities 
independent  of  the  mind?  Space  and  time,  for  instance,  have 
no  reality  except  as  subjective  conditions  of  the  ix)ssibility  of 
experience,  whether  we  take  them  with  Kant  to  be  a  priori  forms, 
or,  with  the  empirical  psychologists,  view  them  as  constructed 
notions.  Used  as  they  ought  to  be  used,  and  as  mind  naturally 
uses  them,  they  give  rise  to  no  antinomies.  And  what  is  true  of 
space  and  time  is  true  of  motion ,  for  the  difficulties  about  motion 
are  caused  by  the  difficulties  we  create  about  space  and  time. 
Impressions  by  themselves  would  be  as  a  rope  of  sand,  without 
continuity,  and  therefore  unable  to  awake  consciousness.  The 
world  of  the  ordinary  consciousness,  the  world  which  is  the  object 
matter  of  science,  is  a  thought-created  w'orld.  The  physiologist 
in  his  laboratory  has  not  before  him  merely  an  array  of  sense 
impressions.  Mr.  Mallock  himself  would  laugh  at  such  an  idea. 
Neither  is  the  ordinary  man  in  the  street  gazing  at  the  impressions 
made  on  his  retina  by  the  vibrations  of  the  ether.  Probably  the 
man  has  no  idea  of  his  possession  of  a  retina  or  of  any  such  impres¬ 
sions.  The  houses  and  other  objects  he  sees  on  the  street  are 
the  creations  of  thought ,  and  the  very  difficulty  the  man  has  in 
believing  this  is  proof  that  it  is  not  his  thought,  but  thought 
operating  in  his  consciousness  independently  of  him,  that  creates 
his  external  world.  The  moment  he  opens  his  eyelids  to  im¬ 
pressions  from  the  sun’s  rays  (and  let  it  not  be  supposed  that 
this  necessary  use  of  familiar  language  affects  in  the  least  the 
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fundamental  thought  of  this  paper)  there  flashes  instantly  on  his 
mind  as  by  miracle  a  picture  more  marvellous  than  any  that  ever 
grew  under  a  painter’s  brush,  and  with  it  a  belief  which  no  effort 
of  will  could  banish  of  the  reality  of  the  picture  as  existing 
independent  of  him.  It  is  objective  thought,  universally  present 
in  all  consciousness,  which  gives  the  requisite  degree  of  reality 
to  the  man’s  external  world.  There  is  no  discrepancy  between 
the  idealist  doctrine  and  “the  most  rigid  physical  science,’’  so 
long  as  science  abides  in  its  own  sphere.  Professor  James  may 
continue  to  amuse  the  world  with  his  house  of  cards,  so  long  as 
men  are  content  to  live  by  natural  science  alone. 

Grant  the  reality  of  an  external  world  as  the  product  of  objec¬ 
tive  thought,  and  the  belief  in  other  minds  than  one’s  own  and 
the  reasoned  possibility  of  converse  with  them  rests  on  a  solid 
foundation.  Mr.  Mullock  put  what  he  thought  was  a  poser  to 
the  idealists  when  he  asked  how  they  became  aware  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  other  persons,  and  how  they  could  explain  that  all  men 
have  the  same  world  in  common.  The  idealist  has  the  simple 
answer  that  the  different  personalities  have  a  meeting  ground  in 
that  world  which  owes  its  reality  to  objective  thought  present  in 
the  mind  of  each  of  them,  as  every  man  of  science  must  surely 
know  every  time  mind  co-operates  with  mind  in  scientific  re¬ 
search.  The  idealist  explanation  has  the  merit  of  leaving  the 
worlds  of  the  scientist  and  of  the  ordinary  consciousness  in  their 
old  reahty  for  experience,  whereas  Mr.  Mallock  oppresses  both 
the  scientist  and  the  common  man  who  consults  the  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  with  a  nightmare  of  contradictions,  between  the  two  hosts 
of  which  the  scientist  will  certainly  tend  to  make  his  old  choice, 
and  the  common  man  will  stand  not  knowing  which  to  choose'. 
Mr.  Mallock  has  an  explanation  of  his  own  so  astounding  that  it 
must  be  given  in  his  own  words.  “  We  may  say  of  each  individual 
human  being  that,  in  a  strictly  literal  sense,  the  entire  universe  is 
his  body,  or  constitutes  his  extended  self.  .  .  .  The  same  universe 
is  the  extended  body  ot  each ;  the  same  universe  is  the  extended 
body  of  all.’’  The  idealist  may  safely  risk  a  plebiscite  to  learn 
for  which  doctrine  the  people  in  the  street  would  vote. 

The  controversy  about  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  due  to  an 
insidious  tendency  to  think  of  motives  as  being  extraneous  to  the 
personality.  What  says  Mr.  Mallock  himself  on  an  earlier  page? 
“What  men  do  is  estimated  as  a  manifestation  of  what  they 
are.”  Precisely  so.  The  determining  motives  are  the  man.  To 
say  that  they  determine  the  man  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the 
man  governs  himself.  In  one  of  the  author’s  illustrations  a 
sordid  fellow  believes  himself  to  be  the  disinterested  lover  of  an 
beirees ;  but  the  sordid  fellow  throws  her  over  when  he  learns  that 
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she  would  forfeit  her  fortune  on  her  marriage.  And  thus  it 
turned  out  that  his  real  determining  motive  w^as  so  entirely 
one  with  his  personality  that  he  never  realised  its  existence.  It 
is  no  uncommon  thing  for  people  to  consider  their  actions  to 
have  been  caused  by  worthier  motives  than  the  real  determining 
ones,  and  to  plume  themselves  on  their  virtue  accordingly. 
But  those  who  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  their  char¬ 
acter  can  generally  lay  their  finger  on  the  real  motive  rooted  in 
their  personality.  The  problem  of  the  will,  in  fact,  is  shifted  to 
that  of  the  origin  of  jK'rsonality.  Is  personality  traceable  to  the 
“primal  nebula,’’  and  therefore  under  mechanism,  or  is  it  an 
individualisation  of  objective  thought,  an  emanation  of  the  Abso¬ 
lute  Spirit?  If  the  latter,  freedom  is  of  the  essence  of  person¬ 
ality  ;  if  the  former,  there  is  no  escape  from  determinism. 

The  difficulties  about  the  Divine  goodness  are  of  a  different 
order.  Arising  as  they  do  from  a  seeming  inconsistency  between 
God’s  goodness  and  the  suffering  permitted  in  His  providential 
order,  the  difficulty  for  the  religious  consciousness  can  only  be 
met  by  the  poet’s  hope 

That  somehow  good 
Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill, 

To  pangs  of  nature,  sins  of  will. 

Defects  of  doubt  and  taints  of  blood. 

.\nd  the  same  hoi>e  seems  to  be  all  that  is  left  to  Mr.  Mallock 
when  at  the  end  of  his  volume  he  assumes  the  mantle  of  the  seer 
and  forecasts  the  future  of  religion.  Had  he  forgotten  what  he 
had  previously  written  about  the  necessity  for  civilisation  of  a 
belief  in  an  Absolute  God,  that  he  finally  delivers  himself  thus? 
“  The  eclecticism  of  the  future  will  appropriate  from  Christianity 
its  humanitarian  virtues,  something  of  its  spiritual  exaltation, 
much  of  its  spiritual  refinement ;  but  looking  at  the  origin  of  man 
in  the  light  of  secular  science,  it  will,  wffiile  recognising  the  exist¬ 
ence  and  the  riddle  of  evil,  accept  it  as  something  wffiich  is  ton* 
outgrown  rather  than  atoned  for,  and  which  God  deplores  on 
man’s  account  rather  than  resents  on  his  own.’’ 

The  riddle  is  left  where  it  was,  and  Mr.  Mallock  appears  from 
this  statement  to  cherish  a  modest  expectation  of  the  influenct 
of  his  reconstruction  of  belief  in  an  Absolute  God. 

David  Balsillie. 
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A  Historic  Example. 

On  a  small  eastward-facing  stair-wall  of  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery  there  hangs,  alone  and  almost  unobserved,  a  little  water¬ 
colour  sketch  of  William  IV.,  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  last  man 
to  rule  over  Great  Britain  before  our  present  King.  He  sits 
upright  in  a  chair  covered  with  red  chintz  ;  there  is  a  white  star, 
centred  by  the  cross  of  St.  George,  on  the  left  breast  of  his  mouse- 
coloured  coat ;  a  blue  ribbon  is  stretched  across  the  white  shirt- 
front,  which  ascends  in  a  sea  of  spotless  ruffles  to  the  chin.  The 
face  is  crowned  with  a  coronal  of  white  hair,  but  the  cheeks  are 
still  fresh  and  ruddy  :  the  nose  has  the  slightest  bend  of  the 
Georgian  curve,  but  the  lips  are  clearly  cut  and  tightly  closed; 
the  ample  rolls  of  flesh  about  the  jaw  bespeak  an  easy  life,  but 
give  an  impression  of  square,  solid  honesty.  With  one  more 
touc-h  it  might  be  the  face  of  a  strong  man.  But  that  touch  is 
wanting.  You  feel  some  dearth  of  light,  and  another  scrutiny 
reveals  the  reason.  For  the  eye-lids  are  dropped,  and  the  half- 
revealed  orbs  are  dull  and  lifeless.  “  There  is  no  speculation  in 
those  eyes.”  It  is  the  face  of  a  good-natured,  but  dull  and  ob¬ 
stinate  man. 

Mount  the  stairs  in  the  same  gallery,  and  stand  in  front  of 
1  another  portrait,  this  time  the  finished  work  of  one  of  the  greatest 
I  English  masters.  The  brown  eyes  are  fully  opened,  and  look 
1  at  you  directly  from  the  canvas  with  a  certain  honest  sweetness 

ithat  convinces  you  of  a  noble  soul  within.  Integer  vitae — the 
thought  inevitably  occurs — scelcrisque  purus.  The  delicate,  oval 
face,  with  its  aquiline  nose  and  gently  arched  lips,  is  crowned 
with  a  lofty  forehead.  Humanity  and  intelligence  shine  from 
every  feature,  combined  with  a  certain  lovely  simplicity — as  of 
a  fighter,  but  one 

whose  master  bias  leans 
To  homefelt  pleasures  and  to  gentle  scenes. 

You  will  do  well  to  stand  long  in  front  of  that  picture,  and  do  it 
homage.  For  it  is  the  only  public  presentment  of  the  first,  and 

I  yet  perhaps  least  remembered  of  the  great  modern  Liberal 
English  statesmen — the  man  who,  by  patient  persistence  and 
manful  valour,  won  us  our  free  House  of  Commons  of  to-day — the 
second  Earl  Grey. 

Between  these  two  men — the  man  with  the  closed  lips  and 
dull  eyes,  and  the  man  with  the  clear,  open  glance  and  delicate 
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profile — there  was  carried  on,  between  1830  and  1832,  a  struggle 
quite  as  momentous  as  that  clamorous  contest  between  Commons 
and  Lords  which  filled  the  ears  of  the  world.  It  was  waged  by 
secret  letter  and  confidential  interview,  hidden  to  the  nation  at 
the  time,  but  now  entirely  open  to  the  world. ^  It  was  a  struggle 
of  principle  and  character,  and  the  stake  for  one  of  the  com¬ 
batants  was  a  crown. 

These  gladiators  were  strangely  contrasted  in  character.  On 
one  side  was  a  man  born  of  a  narrow  Teutonic  stock,  trained  in 
the  school  of  the  British  Navy  at  a  glorious  but  brutal  period  to 
habits  of  rough  speech  and  hasty  wilfulness — steeped  in  the  pre¬ 
judices  and  passions  of  the  old  order — the  accidental  successor 
to  a  crown  which  could  not  yet  be  made  to  fit  his  narrow  head. 
William  IV.  was  fairly  respectable  for  one  of  his  family,  and,  in 
spite  of  his  roughness,  endowed  with  a  certain  geniality  of 
manner ;  but  he  was  as  incapable  of  reasoning  and  foresight  as 
of  dignity  or  reserve.  The  rumour  of  his  doings  roars  through 
the  memoirs  of  the  time  like  a  sudden  torrent  falling  into  calm 
waters.  We  catch  flashing  glimi)ses  of  him  wandering  through 
town  arm-in-arm  with  his  friends,  and  followed  by  an  inquisitive 
mob.  We  see  him  smiling  and  grimacing  to  his  old  chums  at 
funerals,  levees,  and  State  ceremonies.  We  hear  him  in  public 
speaking — always  speaking — or  in  private  babbling — always  bab¬ 
bling.  Never  was  a  King  less  majestic. 

But  then,  suddenly,  upon  this  not  uncheerful  picture  of  frank, 
simple,  enjoyment  there  breaks  a  storm  which  has  already  swept 
over  France,  and  unseated  Charles  X.,  and  now  threatens  the 
English  monarchy.  The  bluff  and  uncouth  sailor,  blundering 
about  the  streets  of  London,  and  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
surprise  of  being  a  King,  is  suddenly  called  upon  to  face  realities. 
“  the  Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill !  ”  In  a 
moment  he  sobers.  His  bluff'  hilarity  gives  way  to  sullen  ob¬ 
stinacy.  William  IV.  becomes  another  George.  And  now,  in 
place  of  the  great  soldier,  whose  language  and  point  of  view  he 
so  thoroughly  understood,  William  finds  himself  faced  with  a  very 
different  Prime  Minister — a  refined,  intellectual,  high-principled 
Whig  aristocrat — so  softly  speaking,  so  sweetly  reasonable,  but 
so  terribly  firm  and  unbending — a  friend  of  ideas  not  his  own, 
with  face  turned  towards  a  coming  time  hidden  from  the  Kings 
of  that  day.  This  Minister  is  Earl  Grey — a  man  who  cannot  be 
bribed  by  honours  or  frightened  by  frowns — one  as  cold  as  steel, 

(1)  The  chief  authority  is  The  Correspondence  of  the  Late  Earl  Grey  with  his 
Majesty  King  William  IV.,  published  by  Earl  Grey’s  son  in  1867.  Many  side¬ 
lights  are  thrown  by  the  correspondence  between  Earl  Grey  and  the  Princess 
Lieven  (1890). 
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and  also  as  true — one  who  has  never  betrayed  a  friend  or  deserted 
a  cause.  A  rare  and  terrible  man  indeed ! 

The  first  passes  between  the  two  were  easy  and  friendly — like 
the  bows  of  two  duellists  before  the  real  fight.  The  King  was 
new  to  politics,  and,  for  the  moment,  mainly  interested  in  the 
Civil  List.  Probably  at  first  he  did  not  realise  the  true  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  defeat  in  November,  1830, 
or  the  incoming  of  the  Grey  Ministry  under  the  banner  of 
Reform.  Only  a  few  months  before  he  had  said  in  public  that 
he  would  always  keep  the  Duke  as  his  Minister.  But,  being 
obliged  to  send  for  Grey  he  accepted  him  with  a  good  grace. 
Perhaps  he  did  not  yet  grasp  the  issues  :  perhaps  he  believed 
that  after  a  few  months  Wellington — the  precious,  inevitable 
Wellington — would  be  back.  Probably  he  relied  on  the  House 
of  Lords.  At  any  rate,  it  is  the  fact  that  he  accepted  the  first 
Reform  Bill  with  very  little  hostility  or  criticism. 

Rarely,  indeed,  has  a  Minister  placed  a  sour  dish  before  his 
King  with  greater  tact  and  skill  than  RLarl  Grey.  His  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  King  about  the  Reform  Bill  began  in 
January,  1831,  to  continue  with  little  cessation,  even  for  a  day, 
for  a  year  and  a  quarter.  Grey  must  have  known  by  then  that 
the  Bill,  as  sketched  by  the  Cabinet  Committee  and  revised  l)y 
the  whole  Cabinet,  was  going  to  be  a  very  strong,  even  Radical, 
measure.  But  his  first  mention  of  it  is  gentle  and  deprecatory. 
He  speaks  of  it  as  “  the  perilous  question  ” — it  was  the  chief  and 
almost  only  plank  in  his  platform — and  goes  on  : — 

.\s  I  approach  it,  the  more  I  fed  its  difficulty.  It  is  im])ossible  to 
avoid  doing  something;  and  not  to  do  enough  to  satisfy  public  expectation 
(I  mean  the  satisfaction  of  the  rational  public)  would  be  worse  than  to  do 
nothing. 

Strange  language  from  a  man  who  had  devoted  all  his  best 
Years  to  this  one  cause — who  had  led  the  forlorn  hope  in  the 
House  of  Commons  year  after  year,  who  had  sacrificed  to  it 
ambition,  office,  everything!  But  this  gentle  letter,  so  modest, 
30  tentative,  ends  with  these  words  :  — 

If  we  should  fail  in  this,  I  see  nothing  before  me  but  an  alternative  of 
the  most  afflicting  nature. 


So  Grey  mixed  bitter  with  sw'eet,  and  sweet  with  bitter  all 
through  this  strange  corres[X)ndence. 

The  first  pass  for  the  moment  disarmed  the  King.  That 
ingenuous  soul  was  delighted  to  find  his  new  Minister  so  con¬ 
ciliatory.  He  walked  easily  along  the  primrose  path  spread  for 
him.  There  was  a  phrase  about  “  Radicals”  ^  in  the  Grey  letter 
(1)  The  Correspondence,  p.  52,  vol.  i.  Letter  of  January  31st,  1831. 
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which  came  near  to  hypocrisy  from  one  whose  son-in-law.  Lord 
Durham,  was  a  leader  of  Eadicals  and  chief  framer  of  the 
Reform  Bill.  Grey  spoke  of  “  their  extravagant  and  mischievous 
projects.”  But  this  was  just  the  right  soothing  medicine  for 
the  King.  He  wrote  back  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  brother- 
soul,  drawn  close  by  a  common  family  hatred.  Thus  appeased, 
he  even  admitted  that  there  was  some  strength  and  public  feel¬ 
ing  in  the  Reform  question — the  country  was  already  in  a  tur¬ 
moil — assured  Grey  of  his  confidence,  and  promised  a  ”  reasonable 
and  dispassionate  consideration  ”  of  the  measure.^ 

Supremely  successful  thus  far,  Lord  Grey  carefully  edged  his 
way  a  little  further  forward  in  his  next  letter.  Very  gently, 
anticipating  a  [X)ssible  panic  in  this  Royal  soul,  he  hinted  that 
the  King  might  find  his  Prime  Minister’s  view  ‘‘  too  extensive.” 
Then,  always  with  the  same  suave  politeness  of  the  old  school, 
he  began  to  lay  down  those  great,  broad  lines  of  guidance  which 
illuminate  these  letters  throughout  :  — 

1  have  already  expressed  niy  opinion  that  any  measure  for  this  purpose, 
to  be  useful,  must  be  effectual.  Anything  that  was  not  so  would  only  leave 
a  feeling  of  discontent,  which  would  press  for  further  concessions.  The 
great  desideratum  therefore  is  to  make  an  arrangement  to  which  we  can 
stand,  announcing  our  determination  not  to  go  beyond  it.- 

A  great  maxim,  sharing  with  most  great  maxims  the  (juality 
of  obvious  and  undeniable  truth.  Again  the  King  could  but 
agreCj  though  this  time  with  some  strange  half-relevant  de¬ 
murrers.^ 

Grey  had  now’  reached  a  point  at  which  soothing  medicine  was 
of  no  further  use.  The  Bill  had  been  passed  by  the  Cabinet, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  reveal  its  full  extent  to  the  King.  For 
this  purpose  he  w’as  far  too  wise  to  trust  to  letter-writing. 
William  IV.  was  the  most  impressionable  and  communicative 
of  mortals,  and  Grey  well  knew  that  he  would  accept  the  opinion 
of  the  first  courtier  to  whom  he  showed  the  draft.  So  on  January 
30th  the  Prime  Minister  journeyed  to  Brighton,  saw  the  King 
by  arrangement,  and  laid  before  him  in  a  long  interview  the 
whole  of  that  bold,  comprehensive,  readjustment  of  English 
government  which  the  Tories  were  to  receive  with  mocking 
laughter  a  month  later  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Grey  was 
able  to  write  to  Durham  on  the  following  day,  telling  him  that 
the  result  was  “  most  satisfactory,”  and  that  the  King  ”  entirely 

(1)  Id.,  p.  55,  vol.  i.  (2)  P.  65. 

(3)  P.  68.  Letter  of  Sir  Herbert  Taylor  (the  King’s  secretary),  on  January 
I6th,  1831.  His  two  demurrer.s  were  :  (1)  that  the  duration  of  Parliaments 
should  not  be  abridged,  and  (2)  that  the  number  of  members  should  not  be 
increased.  The  Cabinet  proposed  neither  of  these  changes,  though  the  Reform 
Committee  of  the  Cabinet  had  recommended  five  years’  Parliaments. 
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approved  of  the  general  view  and  effect  of  the  measure.^  And 
though  the  letter  which  he  received  from  the  King  four  days 
later  showed  already  a  set-back  from  this  first  burst  of  geniality, 
yet  the  approval  remained.  Grey  was  able  to  receive  with 
equanimity  a  passionate  diatribe  against  universal  suffrage,  and 
a  violent,  Brunswickian  outburst  against  the  Ballot^:  for, 
happily  or  unhappily,  neither  of  those  proposals  were  now  in  the 
Bill.  “Sufficient  unto  the  day’’  is  not  a  bad  working  rule  in 
politics. 

The  King  had  struck  a  jairing  note  in  this  letter,  which  was 
soon  to  spread  to  the  whole  harmony  of  their  relations ;  but  for 
the  moment  the  wise  Prime  Minister  ap{)laucled  the  j>oint  of 
concord.  So  suave,  indeed,  was  his  reply  that  the  excellent 
King,  never  lacking  in  self-sufficiency,  was  left  under  the  danger¬ 
ous  impression  that  Grey  regarded  his  swollen  prejudices  as 
genuine  statecraft.^  For  the  moment  Grey  could  pass  on  and 
leave  him.  For  he  was  now  faced  with  the  first  of  his  great 
Parliamentary  labours — the  passing  of  the  Bill  through  a  House 
of  Commons  which  was  almost  equally  divided  on  the  issue.  The 
Bill  was  introduced  on  March  1st.  That  month  came  in  like  a 
lion,  but  failed  to  go  out  as  a  lamb.  The  mighty  combat  swung 
to  and  fro  on  the  benches  of  the  House  of  Commons  through 
that  month  and  half  the  next.  On  March  21st  the  second  read¬ 
ing  was  carried  by  the  famous  bare  majority  of  one.  But  in 
the  middle  of  April,  Grey  was  defeated  in  Committee  by  a 
majority  of  eight.  With  a  hostile  House  of  Commons  and  a 
public  opinion  demonstratively  friendly,  it  was  clear  that  the 
Government  had  a  right  to  demand  a  Dissolution. 

But  here  Grey  came  up  sharply  against  one  of  William’s  funda¬ 
mental  obstinacies.  Just  as  Louis  XV.  could  not  bear  to  hear 
the  word  “death,’’  so  William  could  not  bear  to  think  of  a 
Dissolution.  Perhaps  he  may  be  pardoned.  The  fury  of  the 
hustings  in  those  days  \vas  flagrantly  displayed  and  intolerably 
drawn  out.  There  had  already  been  one  Dissolution,  under 
the  old  law,  to  greet  William’s  elevation.  He  was  an  elderly 
gentleman,  accustomed  to  a  quiet,  suburban  life.  And  yet  a 
second  Dissolution  seemed  the  only  way  out,  and  was  inevitably 
discussed  behind  the  scenes  on  every  day  of  that  long  struggle  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

(1)  P.  91. 

(2)  P.  97.  William  IV. ’s  views  on  the  Ballot  read  somewhat  quaintly  now  ; — 
Nothing  should  ever  induce  him  to  yield  to  it,  or  to  sanction  a  practice  which 
wuld,  in  his  opinion,  be  a  protection  to  concealment,  would  abolish  the  influence 
sf  fear  and  shame,  and  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  manly  spirit  and  free 
•wal  of  opinion  which  distinguish  the  people  of  England.” 

!5)  P.  no. 
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That  discussion  brought  out  in  the  King  one  of  those  ingrained 
characteristics  which  were  to  cause  Grey  no  end  of  tronble 
William  was  a  dreadful  babbler.  Unlike  the  parrot  in  the  story 
no  sooner  did  he  think  a  thing  than  he  spoke  of  it  to  the  nearest 
human  being.  While  Grey’s  men  were  frightening  the  Opposition 
in  the  House  of  Commons  with  the  prospect  of  facing  a  country 
bent  on  Keform,  the  King’s  friends  let  it  be  known  throughout 
the  country  that  he  would  on  no  account  consent  to  dissolve. 
The  Opposition  were,  of  course,  encouraged  to  vote  against,  and 
perhaps  defeat,  the  Bill,  and  Grey  had  to  be  content  with  one 
of  those  gentle  but  soothing  rebukes  which  recur  from  time  to 
time  throughout  this  correspondence.^ 

For  the  moment  the  King’s  jelly-like  will  seemed  to  have 
solidified,  and  Grey  used  to  say  afterwards  that  if  the  Bill  had 
been  defeated  on  the  second  reading,  a  Dissolution  would  have 
been  impossible.  William’s  letters  were  full  of  dire  pictures  of 
“a  period  of  disorder,  of  general  relaxation,  and  more  or  less 
of  outrage  ” — of  convulsions  from  “  the  Land’s  End  to  John  o’ 
Groat’s  house.”  But  Grey  kept  his  temper  and  held  firm.  The 
delay  of  a  few'  weeks  before  the  final  defeat  perhaps  convinced 
the  King  that  there  was  no  alternative  Government,  and  it  is 
possible  that  he  shared  the  belief  of  certain  of  the  aristocracy 
that  the  election  would  go  against  Reform."  In  the  end  he  gave 
his  consent  with  a  readiness  which  astonished  Grey  after  his 
letters.^ 

When  once  what  this  impulsive  sailor  called  his  mind  was 
thoroughly  made  up,  he  could  act  with  a  rough  promptitude  which 
was  curiously  like  strength  of  will.  The  Lords  now  made  a  bad 
blunder.  Just  w'hen  the  King  was  still  half-hesitating  between 
them  and  Grey,  they  gave  William  mortal  offence.  The  Dissolu¬ 
tion  was  arranged  for  Friday,  April  •22nd,  and  was  to  have  been 
carried  out  by  Royal  Commissioners.  But  the  Lords,  as  a 
whole,  were  mortally  afraid  of  a  Dissolution,  and  they  resolved 
to  block  it.  Lord  Wharncliffe  had  put  dowm  a  resolution  against 
it,  and  the  Lords  proceeded  to  debate  this  resolution,  knowing 
that  the  Commissioners  could  not  enter  the  Chamber  while  they 

(1)  P.  169. 

(2)  This  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  On 
March  31st  the  Princess  Lieven  asked  him  if  he  did  not  think  the  rejection  of 
the  Reform  Bill  would  lead  to  serious  commotion  in  the  country.  “He  answered 
me,  ‘Bah!  Bah!’  It  does  not”  (adds  the  Princess)  “appear  to  me  a  very 
powerful  argument.”  (Correa-pondence.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  191.) 

(3)  “The  King  behaved  like  an  angel”  (Grey  to  the  Princess  Lieven,  vol.  ii., 
p.  213).  Up  to  the  26th  of  March,  according  to  the  information  of  that  Argns 
eyed  lady,  “the  Tories  were  most  hopeful,  but  a  few  days  later  they  were  ranch 
discouraged  by  news  from  London  that  the  King  had  decided  to  support  you,  and 
even,  were  it  necessary,  to  dissolve  Parliament  ”  (Princess  L.  to  Grey,  April  Sth, 
p.  203,  &c.). 
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were  debating.  The  King  heard  at  the  St.  James’s  Palace  that 
the  Lords  were  interfering  with  his  cherished  prerogative  of 
dissolving  Parliament.  He  was  instantly  all  ablaze.  He  would 
go  down  himself — if  his  carriages  were  not  ready  he  would  go 
“in  a  hackney  coach.”  The  horses  were  hustled  in,  and 
William  arrived  to  find  both  Houses  in  a  state  bordering  on  riot. 
The  Lords  were  entirely  out  of  hand.  Great  nobles  shouted  at 
one  another,  and  shook  their  fists  while  their  wives  huddled 
together  in  alarm.  The  noise  and  confusion  were  tremendous, 
and  it  was  perhaps  only  the  entrance  of  the  King,  a  rather  ridicu¬ 
lous  figure  with  the  crown  shaking  on  his  uncrowned  head, 
that  saved  the  Lords  from  a  free  fight. ^ 

Grey  might  perhaps  have  been  excused  if  he  had  imagined  that 
his  difficulties  with  the  King  w^ere  now  over.  The  General 
Election  sent  back  a  House  of  Commons  with  a  big  Eeform 
majority,  and  the  question  seemed  finally  answered.  But  this 
event  had  a  most  surprising  and  untoward  effect  on  the  old  man. 
William  inherited  from  his  ancestors  a  rooted  hatred  for  popular 
enthusiasms.  The  mere  fact  that  the  country  and  the  House 
of  Commons  were  in  favour  of  a  measure  was  enough  to  turn 
him  against  it.  At  any  rate,  this  General  Election  tor  the  first 
time  made  him  a  strong  opponent  to  the  Bill,  and  it  is  only 
from  May,  1831,  that  Grey  had  to  face  a  definitely  hostile  Court. 

William  immediately  began  to  babble.  He  talked  freely  and 
furiously  against  Reform  to  the  hangers-on  of  his  Court,  and 
the  rumour  of  it  went  far  and  wide  through  England.  When 
Grey  protested,  he  replied  with  a  parallel  which  seems  to  have 
acquired  the  power  over  him  that  false  analogies  often  obtain 
over  weak  intellects  :  — 

His  Majesty  conteiiiplates  with  dread  the  difficulties  that  may  arise  after 
this  Bill  shall  have  been  carried.  He  fears  that  in  the  anxiety  to 
collect  ample  materials  for  the  repair  and  amendment  of  the  foundation 
of  the  building  some  timbers  may  have  been  introduced  and  substituted 
for  others  of  sound  quality  which  prove  defective  at  the  core,  and  may, 
with  the  iictive  aid  of  that  dry  rot,  the  Press,  endanger  the  safety  of 
other  essential  parts  of  the  fabric. 

A  rather  belated  discovery  after  his  approval  of  the  previous 
Jamiary  !  The  only  new  timber  being  a  General  Election  in 
which  Reform  had  been  proved  to  have  the  strong  foundation  of 
the  English  people’s  will ! 

(1)  There  is  an  agitated  account  in  the  Parliamentary  debates  for  April  22nd, 
1831.  (Hanmrd,  3rd  series,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  1806-10.)  Greville  has  an  amusing 
description  (April  22nd).  William  IV.  said  :  “Nobody  shall  put  the  crown  on 
my  head  but  myself.”  He  put  it  on,  and  then  turnecl  to  Lord  Grey  and  said, 
“Now,  my  lord,  the  Coronation  is  over.” 

VOL.  LXXXI.  N.S.  O  O 
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Grey  now  had  the  big  battalions  behind  him,  and  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  stand  no  nonsense.  His  protests  became  more  vigor¬ 
ous.  He  refused  to  allow  the  Court  to  undermine  his  position. 
He  hinted  that  the  King  ought  not  to  have  Anti-Reformers 
around  him  :  “A  most  unfair  use  is  made  of  your  Majesty’s 
kindness”  w'as  his  gentle  way  of  phrasing  it.  He  stoutly  held 
out  against  the  whirlwind  of  prattling  intrigue  that  came  from 
St.  James’s.  He  turned  a  cold  face  to  the  King’s  plea  of 
“  domestic  comfort,”  and  obtained  the  dismissal  of  some  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  bedchamber.  When  the  King  retaliated  by  attempt¬ 
ing  to  cashier  the  Pro-Reform  officers  of  the  Aiiny,  the  Ministry 
sternly  refused  their  consent  to  the  sacrifice. 

The  tussle  grew  fiercer  with  the  wearing  of  the  year.  In  Juno 
the  King  proposi'd  vital  amendments,  which  Grey  courteously 
refused  to  accept.^  The  Commons  backed  him  with  great 
majorities,  and  the  Bill  went  up  to  the  Jjords  at  the  end  of 
September.  And  then  on  October  7th  the  Lords,  encouraged  by 
the  Court,  defied  the  country,  and  threw  out  the  second  reading 
by  a  majority  of  41. 

'Phe  King  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  his  delight.  ‘‘I  told 
you  so,”  was  the  strain  of  his  letters.^  Why  had  Grey  not  ac¬ 
cepted  his  amendments?  Because,  replied  Grey,  with  the  beau¬ 
tiful  dignity,  courteous  but  firm,  which  never  desc'rted  him  in 
times  of  blackest  disappointment,  those  amendments  would  have 
(‘xposed  the  Government  ‘‘to  certain  defeat”  at  the  hands  of 
their  own  friends  without  conciliating  a  single  one  of  their  oppo¬ 
nents.^ 

Then  the  King  became  suddenly  frightened  of  another  Dissolu¬ 
tion.  Hatred  of  Reform  struggled  in  that  confused  brain 
against  dislike  for  General  Elections.  He  wanted  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  stay  in,  but  he  did  not  want  Reform.  He  would  like 
to  forgot  it  all  as  a  bad  dream,  and  pass  on  to  other  things. 

But  this  thing  was  not  a  dream.  Even  if  the  Ministry  had 
been  willing  to  please  William  by  dropping  Reform,  the  country 
would  not  permit  it.  The  burning  of  Nottingham  Castle,  and 
the  Bristol  riots,  soon  proved  that  Grey  was  right  when  he  told 
the  King  on  October  8th  that  a  Reform  Bill  as  strong  as  the 
last  was  ‘‘absolutely  necessary  for  the  pre.servation  of  public 
peace.” 

Finally,  the  Cabinet  decided  to  go  on  and  bring  in  another 
Reform  Bill,  and  the  King  was  delighted. 

Perhaps  he  w^as  all  the  more  delighted  because  for  the  moment 
Grey  agreed  with  him  on  a  matter  now  ”  small  as  a  man’s 
hand  ”  in  importance,  but  soon,  like  the  cloud  of  which  that 
was  said,  to  overshadow  the  whole  sky.  This  was  the  question 

(1)  P.  293,  vol.  i.  (2)  P.  363-4.  (3)  P.  366. 
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of  creating  Peors  to  overcome  the  hostility  of  the  Upper  House. 
On  October  8th  the  King  had  referred  to  it  as  a  measure  which 
“no  Government  could  propose  and  no  Sovereign  consent  to 
without  losing  sight  of  what  is  due  to  the  character  of  the 
House,  to  the  honour  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  country,  and  to  the 
dignity  of  the  Throne.”  ^  Here  was  strong  language — perhaps 
a  classical  instance  of  the  vanity  of  high  protests  before  the 
event.  But  Grey  was  no  Badical,  and  the  first  jirospect  of 
strong  measures  always  chilled  his  soul.  He  wrote  back  that 
the  size  of  the  majority  put  such  a  measure  ”  out  of  the 
question.”  “ 

And  yet  within  three  months  Grey  had  definitely  agreed  with 
his  Cabinet  that  this  was  the  only  way  of  solving  the  crisis. 
What  can  account  for  this  change?  One  thing  (piite  suffices — 
the  attitude  of  the  Court  in  the  interval. 

For,  during  November  and  December,  the  King's  behaviom- 
grew  steadily  worse.  The  signs  in  the  heavens  at  Bristol  and 
Nottingham  scared  his  thin  soul  into  a  state  of  furious  and 
cowardly  panic.  His  letters  are  full  of  silly  and  sinister  hopes 
that  the  Reformers  will  commit  open  violence  and  justify  open 
repression— of  suggestions  for  the  punishment  of  speeches  and 
the  suppression  of  the  {xilitical  “Unions”  of  open  defences  of 
the  Lords  and  qtiaking  shivers  at  Reform.  The  mort^  he  in¬ 
trigued,  the  more  the  London  mob  threatened  him.  The  more 
the  mob  threatened,  the  more  he  intrigued.  Frightened  to 
distraction,  he  fell,  during  these  months,  entirely  under  the 
dark  and  sinister  influence  of  his  brothers,  and  lost  that  candid 
joy  in  life  which  made  him  at  first  willing  to  agree  to  anything 
as  long  as  he  could  play  with  his  crown  and  sceptre. 

For  long  weeks  Grey  met  all  these  noisy  enmities  with  a 
steady  patience  which  no  toil  or  misfortune  seemed  to  shake. 
He  tried  everything ;  he  endured  everything.  He  allowed  the 
King  to  propose  everything.  He  waited  patiently  for  the 
"Waverers.”  He  cherished  hopes  even  of  the  Bishops.  But 
then,  with  the  New  Year,  his  patience  suddenly  broke  down, 
and  he  joined  the  party  in  the  Cabinet  which,  through  all  these 
months,  had  been  steadily  pressing  for  the  policy  of  creating 
peers. 

He  broke  the  news  to  the  King  in  an  interview  on  January 
4th,  1832,  with  the  same  masterly  delicacy  that  had  subdued  this 
rugged  Captain  Mirvan  a  year  before.  He  called  it  a  “  fearful 
alternative.”  He  hinted  at  the  danger,  if  nothing  were  done,  to 


(1)  P.  363,  vol.  i 

(2)  P.  366.  Letter  of  October  8th.  He  adds:  “I  should  not  have  been 
■villing,  under  any  circumstances,  to  resort  to  such  a  measure,  and  certainly 
notunless  a  very  small  addition  would  have  been  effectual  for  the  purpose.” 
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the  House  of  Lords — to  the  Monarchy  itself.  He  admitted  his 
previous  objections,  but  maintained  that  he  had  been  converted 
by  the  fear  of  something  worse. ^ 

The  King  must  have  been  prepared  beforehand  for  this  projxisal, 
for  he  met  it  far  more  meekly  than  his  letters  would  lead  us  to 
expect.  He  did  not  pretend  conversion,  but  he  took  the  strict 
constitutional  line  of  accepting  the  advice  of  his  Ministers.^  A 
new  trait  of  cunning  comes  out  in  his  avoidance  of  an  open 
tight.  For  he  took  the  far  more  clever  course  of  contesting  the 
proposal  in  detail — laying  down  that  there  should  be  no  “per¬ 
manent  ”  addition  to  the  peerage,  but  that  the  creation  should  be 
from  among  eldest  sons  and  collateral  heirs  of  childless  Peers,  and 
adding  in  a  subsequent  Minute  that  the  creation  must  be  final 
and  effective,  but  the  number  limited  to  twenty-one^ — the  pos¬ 
sible  majority  mentioned  by  Grey. 

The  King’s  audience  to  Grey  was,  of  course,  soon  trumpeted 
abroad  by  the  King  himself,  and  the  rumour  of  ]X)ssible  new 
Peers  crystallised  the  movement  of  the  ‘  ‘  Waverers  ’  ’  into  a 
definite  secession  to  the  side  of  the  Reformers  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill.  The  Cabinet  received  sufficient  assurances 
to  justify  them  in  postponing  the  actual  Peer-making  until  after 
the  second  reading. 

But  the  possibility  still  remained,  and  they  could  not  allow  the 
King  to  be  flattered  with  the  conviction  of  victory  on  details 
which  might  prove  essential  to  victory.  When  he  grumbled 
about  the  Constitution,  they  always  agreed  with  him,  know'ing 
that  he  had  been  hit  hard  over  his  Civil  List.  When  he  praised 
them,  they  always  accepted  his  utterances  with  effusion.  But 
they  sent  a  very  stiff  reply  to  the  proposed  twenty-one  limit.  He 
himself  had  used  some  unhappy  mixed  metaphors  about  “beat¬ 
ing  about  the  bush  ’’  and  “  feeling  the  pulse.’’ ^  Well,  they  were 
not  going  to  beat  about  the  bush.  They  must  claim  the  right, 
if  this  policy  became  necessary,  to  create  as  many  Peers  as  might 
be  wanted.® 

Outwardly  yielding  to  a  coercion  which  he  could  not  resist 
without  the  other  “  fearful  alternative  ’’  of  another  General 
Election,  the  King  fell  back  upon  Royal  agitation  and  intrigue. 
His  letters,  indeed,  must  have  convinced  Grey  that  he  was  really 
to  be  counted  an  enemy.  At  one  moment  he  protested  that  he 
was  being  asked  to  surrender  his  prerogative.®  At  another  he 
ingeniously  argued  that  Grey  w^as  acting  inconsistently  with 
the  chief  princijfle  of  the  Reform  Bill,  because  he  was  swamping 
the  House  of  Lords  wdth  nomination  votes.'  At  another  he 
warned  Grey  and  his  Alinisters  against  regarding  the  Anti-Reform 

(1)  Pp.  68-76.  (2)  Pp.  71-2.  (3)  P.  78. 

(4)  P.  78.  (5)  P.  102,  Cabinet  Minute.  (6)  P.112. 

(7)  P.  113.  The  King  to  Earl  Grey. 
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Peers  as  other  than  patriots.  In  yet  another  he  described  him¬ 
self  as  the  chief  constitutional  defender  of  the  House  of  Lords. ‘ 
Such  arguments  were  clearly  not  the  genuine  products  of  that 
simple,  quarter-deck  brain.  They  were  the  suggestions  of  the 
Anti-lteform  Peers,  who  now  crowded  his  lerees,  demanded  daily 
audiences,  and  flocked  about  his  Court.  It  was  now  perfectly 
clear  that  both  he  and  the  Queen  were  hand-in-glove  with  the 
Auti-Keform  party.  Obstruction  in  the  House  of  Commons 
battened  on  the  rumours  of  the  King’s  babblings.  Grey  kept 
up  a  flow  of  protests,  but  the  King  replied,  with  more  and  more 
emphatic  confessions  of  hostility  to  the  whole  Reform  scheme. - 

The  Cabinet  now  found  themselves  definitely  faced  with  a 
possible  second  defeat  in  the  Lords,  as  the  result  of  the  King’s 
hostility.  The  promises  of  the  “  Waverers  ”  made  it  possible 
that  they  should  squeeze  through  the  second  reading — even  that 
was  doubtful  up  to  the  last  moment.  So  far  the  King  agreed, 
hut  only  so  far.  His  frequent  suggestions  of  amendments  in 
Committee  made  it  clear  that  he  would  not  discourage  a  defeat 
in  the  Committee  stage.  They  must  look  forward.  The  Bill 
passed  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  second  time  on  March  23rd 
by  llfi  votes.  But  none  supposed  that  cither  the  assent  of  the 
House  of  Commons  oi-  the  size  of  the  majority  would  have  any 
effect  on  the  Lords.  So  on  March  27th  they  definitely  resolved 
that  if  they  were  defeated  in  the  Ijords,  they  must  either  resign 
or  obtain  power  to  ert'ate  enough  Peers  to  gain  their  way.  The 
King’s  reply  was  vague  and  slippery.  Now,  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  he  threw  the  Peer-making  proposal  into  the  background 
as  a  “  resource  in  reserve,”  and  actually  proposed  that  if  they 
were  defeated  in  tin*  Lords  again  they  should  bring  in  a  new 
third  Reform  Bill  into  the  House  of  C^ommons,  watered  down 
to  the  Anti-Reform  level!'*  Since  the  days  of  Sisyphus,  had 
such  a  proposal  ever  been  laid  before  long-suffering  Ministers? 

The  time  had  clearly  come  for  a  good,  straight  talk.  On  April 
1st— ironical  chance  chose  the  day — Grey  met  the  King,  and  re¬ 
called  him  to  the  plain  facts  of  the  situation — his  pledges,  the 
state  of  the  country,  the  feeling  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  said  on  the  other  side,  and  the  con¬ 
versation  soon  reverted  to  the  ixjint  of  numbers.  Round  this 
point  the  King  played  and  manoeuvred,  like  a  clever  child  at 
hide-and-seek.  Grey  suggested  fifty  or  sixty.  The  King  said 
it  was  a  ”  fearful  number.”  Grey  agreed  to  postpone  decision  on 
the  {X)int,  and  they  parted  with  honours  divided.^  A  few  days 

(1)  P.  no. 

(2)  See  explanatory  letter  of  January  30th,  1852,  p.  169,  vol.  ii. 

(3)  Pp.  296-7,  vol.  ii.  The  actual  words  are  :  “Divested  of  all  that  may 

ippear  to  them,  from  past  experience,  calculated  to  produce  a  fresh  and  possibly 
useless  struggle.”  (4)  Minute  of  Interview,  pp.  299-366. 
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afterwards,  (ire}’  sent  him  pi-eliminary  lists,  which  he  criticised 
with  a  rough  and  brutal  acumen.^  The  exclusion  of  all  Com- 
morau-s,  indeed,  and  the  reluctance  of  even  the  Whig  aristocracy 
to  consent  to  the  swamping  of  their  order,  made  it  very  difficult 
for  CiH'y  to  collect  his  prize-crew.- 

The  rumour  of  the  Government's  firmness  steeled  the 
“  Waverers  ”  to  the  sticking-point,  and  a  momentary  secession 
of  sonu'  fifty  Peers  gave  the  Government  a  majority  of  nine  on 
the  second  reading  on  April  14th.  That  event  postponed  the 
crisis  until  after  Easter.  But  then  it  came  swiftly.  The 
“Waverers”  were  put  into  the  guard-room  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  that  sanguine  old  soldier,  who  never  saw  defeat 
ahead  of  him  or  admitted  it  behind  him,  led  his  followers  on  to 
the  open  defeat  of  the  Bill  in  Committee  by  35  votes  on  May  7th. 
PI  is  success  was  due  quite  as  much  to  the  King  as  to  his  own 
strategy.  For  on  April  21st  Grey  had  solemnly  warned  the  Kinj: 
that,  but  for  the  reports  of  his  language,  the  Bill  would  have 
j)assed  without  much  difficulty.^ 

'I'he  mild  Grey  was  now  at  last  in  militant  mood.  The  second 
defeat  in  the  Tjords  had  exhausted  his  patience.  On  the  follow¬ 
ing  day,  May  8th,  the  Cabinet  ])resented  their  bare  alternatives 
—  Peers  or  resignation.  The  King,  displaying  his  true  colours 
at  last,  promptly  chose  resignation.  Earl  Grey  fell  back  into 
silence,  awaiting  the  event.  Piveryone  knows  what  followed— 
how  Peel  refused;  how  Wellington  tried,  but  in  vain;  how  the 
country  bubbled  with  revolution  like  a  kettle  over-boiled.  After 
six  days  tin*  King  approached  Grey  again.  Pffit  he  was  not  yet 
chastened.  All  he  had  to  utter  was  his  old,  shivering  hope  that 
the  Bill  might  be  passed  “with  modifications.”  The  reply  of 
Grey  and  the  <'x-Cabinet  was  a  courteous  but  absolute  negative. 
The  King  pleaded,  wriggling  miserably  on  the  horns  of  his  self- 
made  dik'inma.  Could  they  not  “  safely  rely  on  his  past  con¬ 
duct”?^  Anything  but  a  definite  pledge — anything  but  a  su;- 
render  of  that  precious  jirerogative. 

The  Cabinet  now  knew  very  well  the  tyjie  of  man  they  were 
dealing  with,  and  received  this  last  appeal  with  a  grim  and 
eloquent  silence.  They  adjourned,  and  awaited  the  next  move. 
On  iNIay  17th  the  King  sent  out  his  famous  begging  letter  to  the 
'I’ory  Peers,  and  Grey  went  down  to  the  Plouse  to  receive  the 
surrender  which  the  King  had  led  him  to  expect.  But  instead  of 

(1)  I’p.  355-6.  The  eldest  sons  had  dwindled  away.  Some  could  not  bt 
relied  on ;  others  were  against  them  :  others  were  foroidden  by  their  fathers. 

(2)  When  it  turned  out  that  some  of  the  Iteforming  Peers  objected  to  the 
elevation  of  their  sons,  the  King  insinuated  that  their  reluctance  threw  a  doubt 
on  their  zeal  for  Reform,  n.  544. 

(5)  P.  380. 


(4)  P.  416. 
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receiving  the  swords  of  the  vanquished,  he  found  them  flourished 
in  his  face.  The  King  had  asked  the  Tory  Peers  to  abstain  from 
further  opposition,  and  to  make  a  declaration  to  that  effect  in 
the  House.  Those  honest  fellows  conceded  the  abstention,  but 
could  not  swallow  the  declaration.  Instead,  they  fired  off  a 
final  volley  of  ferocious  oratory,  and  then  filed  out  of  the  Hous<‘ 
—perhaps  to  return  later. 

Tliose  who  and  run  away 

Live  to  tiKl't  another  day. 

How  could  anyone  say?  Hrey,  at  any  rate,  had  to  tell  the 
King  that  he  could  not  on  such  terms  close  the  bargain.^ 

The  King  was  now  in  a  desperate  situation.  Wellington  was 
ready  for  anything,  but  none  would  follow  him.  He  could  not 
dragoon  a  country  alone.  Grey  was  the  only  possible  Prime 
Minister,  and  that  patient  man,  sure  of  his  mind,  stood,  with, 
folded  arms,  waiting  for  the  only  possible  mode  of  submission— 
the  one  mode  that  the  King  would  move  heaven  and  earth  to 
avoid  surrendering.  William  made  a  final,  querulous  appeal.  He 
reminded  Grey  of  his  honour  and  his  scruples  of  “  conscience”— 
conscience  ran  strongly  in  that  family — talked  of  his  “  future 
peace  and  comfort,”  and  generally  wept  at  large.  The  Cabinet 
were  tired  of  Kings’  consciences.  George  HI.  and  George  IV.  had 
•jiven  the  country  enough  of  that  Royal  malady  to  last  for  a  long 
time.  They  gently  patted  William — I  use  the  language  of  meta¬ 
phor — on  the  back,  dried  his  eyes,  and  then  firmly  repeated  their 
demand  for  Peers,  with  a  sweet  reminder  of  his  specific  pledge  a 
few  weeks  before.  They  continued  sitting — all  England  stood  at 
;i  pause,  watching  and  waiting — and  left  the  door  ajar  for  the  in¬ 
evitable  reply. 

It  came  at  midday.  There  was  nothing  else  for  it,  unless 
William  IV.  wished  to  join  Charles  X.  in  exile.  At  long  last, 
when  the  twelfth  hour  was  already  striking,  the  King  yielded 
to  force  what  he  ought  to  have  granted  to  persuasion.  He  had 
irretrievably  lost  his  fame ;  now  he  barely  saved  his  throne. 
Before  the  House  of  Lords  met  that  day.  Grey  had  received  from 
him  that  famous  written  permission  to  make  such  Peers,  without 
limit  of  number,  as  might  be  necessary  to  carry  the  Reform  Bill.” 

IEarl  Grey  had  won. 

Harold  Spender. 

(1)  The  King’s  “tirculai”  ran  thus  (p.  420)  : — “All  difficulties  and  obstacles 
to  the  arrangement  in  progress  will  be  removed  by  a  declaration  in  the  House  of 
Lords  tnis  day  from  a  sufficient  number  of  Peers,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
present  state  of  things  they  have  come  to  the  resolution  of  dropping  their 
further  opposition  to  the  Reform  Bill,  so  that  it  may  pass,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
in  its  present  form.” 

|2)  Pp.  434-5.  He  still  clung'  to  his  eldest  sons  and  collateral  heirs.  But 
that  was  now  only  a  counsel  of  perfection.  Earl  Grey  could  have  done  what  he 
liked,  if  the  Lords  had  resisted  further. 

I 
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“  The  next  fortnight  will  show  whether  tlie  by-elections  were  a 
symptom  of  arrested  development  in  the  German  Socialist  move¬ 
ment.”  When  these  words  were  written  in  the  last  Chnmique,  it 
was  pointed  out  that  the  vote  of  the  three-million  party  had  been 
stationary  since  the  quarrels  of  the  Dresden  Congress.  That  meeting 
opened  a  breach  between  the  intransigent  and  opportunist  wings, 
and  the  infallibility  of  Karl  IMare  was  asserted  in  the  temper  of  the 
Inquisition.  Nevertheless,  it  was  not  seriously  anticipated  by  any 
observer  that  the  by-elections  would  prove  to  have  been  a  fixed 
index  to  national  feeling.  Never  had  the  Red  cam])aign  been  waged 
with  a  more  overwhelming  array  of  mass  meetings  or  a  more  san¬ 
guine  violence  of  speech.  The  sequel  showed  that  if  prophecy  is 
the  most  inexplicable  form  of  folly,  anticipation  of  electoral  results 
is  the  least  advisable  form  of  prophecy.  As  a  result  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  General  Elections  ever  held  under  a  democratic  franchise, 
the  unexpected  happened,  and  the  Socialist  movement  has  suffered 
the  greatest  disaster  in  its  political  history. 

The  first  ballots  took  place  on  January  25th,  described  by  the 
Vorircirts  of  that  morning  in  large  capitals  as  “  The  People’s  Day  of 
Judgment.”  At  night,  when  the  borough  results  were  Hashed  iqwn 
the  screens  in  Berlin,  it  was  clear  that  the  people  had  pronounced 
with  a  vengeance.  From  Kbnigsberg  to  Magdeburg,  from  Breslau 
to  Bremen,  the  Socialist  candidates  went  down.  In  the  Red  kingdom 
of  Saxony,  where  they  carried  every  constituency  but  one  in  1903, 
they  were  now  swept  out  of  a  third  of  their  seats.  The  results  of  the 
first  ballots  were  as  follows:  — 

Ministerial  Bloc. 


Elected  on  first 
ballot 

Lost 

Won 

In 

Conservative  groups  . 

...  61 

15 

10 

69 

National  Liberals  (Whigs)  . 

...  19 

9 

10 

60 

FrciMiiiiiit/e  (Badical  fractions),  &c.  ... 

...  12 

4 

8 

52 

9-2 

26 

28 

181 

OlTO.SlTION 

Parties. 

Centre  . 

...  94 

5 

8 

55 

Poles,  Alsatians,  &c . 

...  24 

6 

5 

3 

Social  i.sis  . 

...  29 

21 

1 

87 

147 

52 

12 

140 

From’  this  table  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  with  the  net  loss 
of  twenty  seats  to  the  Socialists  at  the  outset,  the  nominal  Opposi- 
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tion  majority  of  thirty-three  in  the  last  Reichstag  had  already  dis¬ 
appeared.  All  depended,  however,  upon  the  second  ballots,  which 
might  still  wipe  out  or  weaken  the  Government  advantage.  In  this 
emergency  a  cynical  light  was  thrown  upon  the  moral  workings  of 
the  second  ballot  system.  As  if  by  magic,  the  campaign  against  the 
Clericals  was  suspended,  though  previously  almost  the  sole  subject  of 
ministerial  polemics.  National  liberals  of  the  more  vehement  sort 
did  not  repeat  their  threat  to  vote  “  red  rather  than  black.”  The 
Catholics,  who  had  been  denounced  as  the  irreconcilable  foes  of  the 
Empire — though  the  Kaiser  owes  his  navy  to  their  votes — were  now 
urged  to  vindicate  the  Fatherland  and  assured  that  their  funda¬ 
mental  loyalty  had  never  been  doubted.  The  Centre,  for  their  part, 
were  resolute  to  vote  for  the  Socialist  enemies  of  society’  rather  than 
for  bourgeois  enemies  of  the  Church.  The  protests  of  the  Archbishops 
of  Munich  and  Bamberg,  though  reflecting  the  undonbted  wishes  of 
the  Pope,  were  no  less  firmly  repelled  than  was  the  similar  inter¬ 
ference  from  Rome  in  1887.  The  Reds,  however,  have  always  fared 
ill  upon  the  second  ballot,  and  though  they  owed  upon  this  occasion 
to  Catholic  supix)rt  three  scats  which  they  would  otherwise  have 
lost,  the  final  elections  of  February  5th  completed  the  debacle.  The 
Socialists  were  driven  out  of  half-a-dozen  seats  more  in  Saxony,  and 
expelled  from  ten  elsewhere.  Nearly  fifty  per  cent,  of  their  strength 
in  the  last  Reichstag  had  disappeared.  The  number  of  their  deputies 
was  reduced  from  79  to  43.  Their  spoils  were  distributed  among  all 
the  bourgeois  parties,  who  returned  with  hardly  an  exception  in 
increased  strength.  It  was  the  last  manner  in  which  Prince  Biilow 
expected  to  triumph — and  the  last  result  the  great  majority  of  the 
German  people  meant  to  produce. 

* 

*  * 

The  new  Reichstag,  opened  by  the  Kaiser  in  per.sou  on  Februaiy 
19th,  is  constituted  as  follows:  — 

Mixisteri.^l  Bloc.  1  Oitositiox  Parties. 

Conservatives,  &c .  108  (-1-13)  |  Centre,  &c .  110  (-1-2) 

National  Liberals  .  56  (+5)  i  Poles,  Alsatians,  &c.'  ...  29  (-1-1) 

Fremnnige  (Radicals)  ...  51  (-1-15)  j  Socialists  .  45  (—36) 

215  (-1-53)  j  182  (-35) 

To  complete  a  statistical  study  which  offers  a  very  instructive 
object  lesson  in  the  working  of  universal  suffrage  and  the  machinery 
of  the  double-ballot,  some  details  as  to  the  popular  voting  may  be 
odcled.  The  national  poll  reached  the  extraordinary  figure  of  85  4  per 
cent.,  and  was  probably  the  heaviest  ever  recorded  in  any  country. 
In  Konigsberg  the  sick  were  carried  from  their  beds,  as  though  Kant 
still  moved  among  its  citizens  to  proclaim  the  categorical  imperative. 
The  aggregate  voting  may  he  showm  as  follows:  — 

(1)  Interesting  to  note  that  the  Poles  gained  four  seats,  raising  their  strength 
from  16  to  20,  but  the  Alsatians  lost  two,  and  the  Guelphs  one,  the  latter  pathetic 
party  returning  now  only  a  single  deputy. 
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t'onservatives.  Agrarians,  Anti-Semites,  &c. 

National  Liberals  . 

Frei-^innige  (Radicals)  . 

...  2,255, OCO 
...  1,655,000 
...  1.226,000 

Incheasb. 

(-1-557,000) 

(-1-342,000) 

(-1-378,000) 

(For  Prince  Biilow)  . 

...  5,116,000 

(■f  1,277,000) 

Centre,  &c . 

Poles,  Alsatians,  &c . 

Socialists  . 

...  2,262,000 
626,000 
...  3,259,000 

(-1-275,000) 
(-h  67,000) 
(-1-248,000) 

(Against  Prince  Biilow)  . 

...  6,147,000 

(-1-590,000) 

If  the  returns  to  the  Reichstag  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  victory 
for  the  Kaiser,  the  results  of  the  total  voting  in  the  constituencies 
must  be  regarded  as  a  national  plebiscite  giving  a  million  majority 
against  the  Kaiser.  That  a  minority  in  the  country  appears  as  a 
majority  in  Parliament  is,  of  course,  entirely  due  to  the  over-repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  agrarian  districts  east  of  the  Elbe.  Were  universal 
suffrage  accompanied  by  a  tolerable  redistribution  of  seats,  the 
Ciennan  Government  would  have  suffered  a  disastrous  defeat.  The 
present  system  has  precisely  the  effect  of  a  narrow  franchise.  But 
these  distinctions  are  more  interesting  than  important.  The  German 
Plmpire  is  not  ruled  by  the  counting  of  heads,  and  the  electors  showed 
beyond  all  doubt  that  the  Kaiser’s  Government  is  supported  by  the 
strongest  classes  in  the  country.  Apart  from  the  increase  of  the 
Socialist  vote  in  the  working  class  constituencies  of  Berlin  and  its 
suburbs,  the  forces  of  that  party  proved  to  be  stationary,  as  we 
have  said,  throughout  the  country. 

* 

*  * 

But  the  utter  failure  of  the  attack  on  the  Centre  has  deprived  of 
their  pleasure  the  great  bulk  of  the  Chancellor’s  supporters.  The 
Catholic  “  tower,”  as  it  is  called,  has  easily  resisted  every'  attempt 
to  breach  it :  its  garrison  not  only  repelled  the  assault,  but  made 
sorties  and  conquered  ground.  In  Polish  Prussia,  as  had  been  anti¬ 
cipated,  seats  were  lost  to  Nationalist  candidates,  but  these  losses 
were  more  than  retrieved  elsewhere.  Yet  the  attitude  of  the 
Centrum  was  the  question  upon  which  the  Reichstag  was  dissolved. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  detested  but  impregnable  party 
will  recover  its  old  dominant  position.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  Chancellor  and  the  Clericals  are  equally  desirous  of  closing 
the  quarrel.  But  much  will  depend  upon  the  method  of  the  rup- 
prochenient,  and  the  prestige  of  both  is  at  stake.  The  Centrum 
would  like  to  make  Prince  Biilow  go  to  Canossa.  Prince  Biilow 
would  like  the  Centrum  to  pass  under  the  Caudine  yoke.'  But  as  yet 
there  are  no  signs  of  peace  in  Samnium,  and  at  the  first  businese 
sitting  of  the  Reichstag  on  February  20th,  Count  Stolberg,  a  Con¬ 
servative,  was  elected  to  the  presidency,  hitherto  held  by  the  Clericals. 

There  is  no  such  solidity  in  the  new  Parliamentary  situation  as 

(1)  Dr.  Nauniann,  the  Radical  Imperialist,  declares  in  a  Hamburg  newspaper 
that  the  Kaiser  himself  forced  the  unwilling  Chancellor  to  a  breach  with  the 
Centre ;  and  with  this  view  the  Catholics  agree. 
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existed  in  the  Kartell  parliament  after  the  Septennate  elections. 
Then  Bismarck  had  a  powerful  majority  exclusively  composed  of 
Conservatives  and  National  liberals.  Now  the  Freisinnige  are  a 
large  and  uncertain  element  in  the  Ministerial  forces.  If  the  quarrel 
with  the  Catholics  continues  they  will  hold  the  balance  of  power 
and  cannot  be  satisfied  without  risking  the  fatal  contingency  of  a 
breach  with  the  Conservatives.  The  situation  is  best  illustrated 
by  the  Kreuz  Zeitung’s  ingenious  estimate  that  there  are  several 
majorities:  (1)  A  Conservative-Liberal-lladical  majority  upon 
Imperial  and  Colonial  policy.  (2)  A  Conservative-Catholic  majority 
upon  economic  and  educational  policy  and  upon  social  legislation ; 
(3)  a  Catholic-Radical-Socialist  majority,  in  favour  of  certain 
measures  of  social  reform,  such  as  the  strengthening  of  the  right  of 
combination,  and  equally  against  every  proposal  to  narrow  the  fran¬ 
chise.  Tht'  Chancellor  has  already  informed  a  representative  of  Le 
Temps  that  he  reckons  with  this  unstable  situation,  and  he  has  ad¬ 
ministered  a  cold  douche  to  the  Employers’  Federation — which  con¬ 
gratulated  him  in  indiscreet  terms  upon  his  victory  over  the  Socialists 
—  by  remarking  that  he  now  means  to  carry  out  his  long-deferred  pro¬ 
mises  touching  social  legislation  and  the  improvement  of  the  State  in- 
suraime  system.  This  is  an  excellent  programme  in  itself,  and  exceed¬ 
ingly  adroit  as  a  parliamentary  move.  Social  refonn  is  the  one 
subject  upon  which  Conservatives,  Radicals,  and  the  Centre  are 
bound  by  their  principles  and  their  position  to  support  the  Chancellor. 
Apart  from  a  denunciation  of  the  Socialists,  which  jars  upon  the 
English  sense  of  constitutional  usage,  and  from  the  general  promise 
of  labour  legislation,  the  most  significant  passages  in  the  speech  from 
the  Throne  announced  the  reintroduction  of  the  Colonial  Bills  rejected 
in  the  last  Reichstag. 


The  possible  effect  of  the  elections  upon  German  foreign  policy  was 
the  subject  of  much  and  anxious  speculation  throughout  Europe.  Th(' 
question  is  difficult  to  decide,  but  the  comments  were  for  the  most 
part  very  exaggerated.  Chiefly  responsible  for  their  alarmist  colour 
was  the  Kaiser's  after-midnight  speech  to  the  Berlin  crowd  sur¬ 
rounding  the  castle  when  the  downfall  of  the  Socialists  was  known 
to  be  complete.  Unchastened  by  some  recent  results  of  irrepres¬ 
sible  oratory  the  Imperial  rhetorician  declared  in  provocative  and 
unstatesmanlike  language  that  “  the  Gennan  peo})le  will  ride 
down  every  obstacle  in  their  path.”  It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  whole 
context  of  this  sentence,  though  it  is  by  no  means  free  from  obscurity 
and  disturbing  suggestion,  indicates  that  the  Vatcrlandslosc  Ocscllcii, 
rather  than  foreign  nations,  are  to  be  thrown  under  the  hoofs.  It  is 
tolerably  certain  that  there  is  no  majority  in  the  Reichstag  for  an 
adventurous  external  policy,  and  it  would  be  vei’y  difficult  to  impose 
severe  taxation  for  that  purpose.  The  Kaiser’s  most  embarrassing 
problem  is  perhaps  this,  that  while  the  deputies  are  comparatively 
willing  to  grant  large  sums  in  the  abstract,  it  is  almost  hopeles,- 
to  induce  them  to  lay  a  sulficient  burden  upon  beer  and  tobacco.  For 
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the  rest,  Prince  Billow’s  chief  ambition — not  altogether  so  impogsibl, 
as  Englishmen  are  inclined  to  think,  as  we  shall  see  in  de«lin( 
with  French  affairs- — is  to  dissolve  by  more  plausible  means  the 
entente  cordiale  which  violent  attacks  have  so  signally  failed  b, 
shatter. 

* 

•»  * 

The  case  stands  otherwise  with  the  new  plans  for  the  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  the  navy,  and  in  this  respect  our  own  interests  are  likely  to 
feel  the  whole  force  of  the  repercussion.  The  revelations  of  the 
Bavarian  Catholic  organ,  the  Bayerische  Kuricr,  are  exceedingly 
unfortunate,  for  Prince  Billow  and  the  amazing  case  of  General 
Keim  is  the  political  equivalent  of  the  Captain  of  Kopenick. 
General  Keim  is  the  manager  of  the  Navy  League,  and  conducted 
during  the  elections  a  confidential  correspondence  which  ought  to 
have  been  carried  on  under  seven  seals  of  secrecy,  but  was  left  in 
pigeon-holes  to  be  copied  out  by  an  indignant  subordinate  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Centre.  The  military  manager  of  the  Navy  League 
fire-breathing  amphibian,  writes  as  an  influential  visitor  at  the  Wil- 
helmstrasse.  He  relates  how  he  told  the  Chancellor  that  the 
Government  “  must  have  the  goodness  to  turn  the  helm  a  few 
degrees  to  the  left  in  order  to  conciliate  the  Radicals ;  and  boast? 
loudly  of  his  success  in  drilling  patriotic  editors  who  are  represented 
to  be  as  docile  as  the  Kopenick  burgomaster  anti  the  attendant  Grena¬ 
diers.  But  this  is  not  all.  Twenty  million  pamphlets  and  handbill? 
were  distributed  by  the  Navy  Tieague,  a  professedly  non-party  or¬ 
ganisation ;  a  leaflet  entitled  “  Herr  Erzberger’s  lies  ”  was  specially 
manufactured  as  ammunition  against  the  Centre ;  and  Prince  Billow 
contributed  £1,500  to  the  cost  of  production.  A  letter  from  the  Navy 
lieague  urges  that  “  no  stone  must  be  left  unturned  to  induce  the 
Socialists  and  the  national  parties  to  combine  against  the  Centre.’ 
This  would  be  the  climax  were  it  not  for  another  communication  in 
which  General  Keim  soundly  remarks: — “  A  colonial  policy  without 
a  naval  policy  is  nonsense.  .  .  .  Admiral  von  Tirpitz.  fearful  ot 
the  Centre,  had  not  the  courage  to  introduce  a  sensible  Navy  Bill 
The  same  applies  to  Prince  Biilow !  ”  This  correspondence  throwN 
a  flood  of  light  upon  the  original  cause  of  the  breach  with  the 
Centre.  General  Keim  has  not  made  it  easier  for  the  Kaiser  to  get 
his  ships;  but  he  furnishes  an  unmistakable  index  to  the  intentions  ot 
the  Kaiser’s  Goveimment.  England  can  only  have  one  policy  against 
Germany — to  launch  at  the  rate  of  two  to  one  until  there  is  an  end 
of  the  competition.  Beside  the  inevitable  measure  for  the  heavy 
increase  of  the  fleet,  it  is  expected  that  a  strong  Army  Bill  will  be 
brought  forward  before  the  new  Reichstag  has  reached  the  end  of  its 
second  session.  For  the  rest  the  declarations  of  Prince  Biilow  s 
semi-official  organs  in  the  last  few  days  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
German  elections  are  a  mandate  against  the  Hague  Conference. 

* 

*  * 

The  tension  of  the  religious  crisis  in  France  is  still  unrelieved, 
but  peace  hangs  upon  a  point  of  etiquette  and  a  settlement  may 
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lit  readied  at  any  moment.  The  question  is  wiiether  an  agreement 
for  use  of  the  churches  in  the  diocese  of  Paris  can  be  reached  in 
a  form  which  might  be  adopted  for  the  whole  of  France.  The 
Vatican  practically  stipulates  that  the  priest  shall  hold  tenure  as 
the  Bishop's  nominee,  and  that  the  lease  may  be  transferred  at  the 
bishop’s  will.  M.  Clemenceau  wished  to  reserve  a  voice  in  that  matter 
to  the  communal  authorities,  negotiating  anew  with  every  successive 
incumbent.  In  actual  working  there  would  be  little  to  choose 
between  the  two  conditions,  but  the  difference  of  principle  is  pro¬ 
found.  Narrow  as  the  issue  seems  it  involves  morally  the  whole 
height  and  breadth  of  the  controversy.  The  French  Premier’s  view- 
embodied  the  Bepublican  spirit  of  civil  government — control  from 
below.  The  Catholic  demand  embodies  the  papal  spirit  of  Church 
government — control  from  above.  The  Vatican  struggles  for  the 
recognition  of  the  supreme  principle  of  hierarchy,  and  M.  Briand, 
ho  has  shown  inexhaustible  patience  and  the  finest  spirit  of 
ttatesmanship,  seems  not  disinclined  to  take  the  last  step  needed 
to  end  a  disastrous  conflict — that  is  to  yield  the  churches  wholly  to 
the  Church  and  to  abandon  the  attempt  to  class  them  as  municipal 
property  like  baths  and  w^ashhouses.  Anti-clericalism  has  indirectly 
become,  in  spite  of  Gambetta,  “  an  article  of  export,”  and  a  pain¬ 
ful  impression  has  been  created  in  France  by  an  extensive  transfer 
to  the  Italian  protectorate  of  religious  establishments  in  the  Levant 
!tud  Tripoli.  This  process  means  an  injury  to  French  prestige  and 
nfluence  in  the  East,  which  financial  enterprise  will  never  repair. 
It  was,  of  course,  impossible  for  the  Cabinet  wdiich  passed  the  Separa¬ 
tion  Law  to  resist  the  transfer  on  principle,  and  it  has  been  effected 
under  a  perfectly  courteous  arrangement  between  the  Consulta  and 
he  Quai  d’Orsay.  It  may  be  remarked  here  that  imitative  anti- 
dericalisrn  is  severely  discouraged  in  Italy,  and  has  utterly  collapsed 
in  Spain,  where  a  fourth  Liberal  Cabinet  disappearing  with  kaleido- 
eopic  rapidity  like  the  rest,  has  been  followed  by  a  Conservative 
administration  under  the  firm  hand  of  Senor  Maura.  Another 
rtason  for  desiring  the  close  of  the  religious  struggle  across  the 
I'hannel  is  that  it  is  not  favourable  to  Latin  solidaritv. 


In  .spite  of  the  Premier’s  reluctance  to  move  one  step  further  in  the 
direction  of  concessions  to  the  Vatican,  unanimity  in  the  French 
Cabinet  was  finally  restored  upon  the  basis  of  M.  Briand's  more  con¬ 
ciliatory  proposals.  The  critical  debate  of  February  20th  ended  in 
a  vote  of  confidence  adopted  by  484  deputies  against  78,  and  though 
the  discontent  of  the  extreme  anti-clericals  increases,  this  triumph 
iias  })rolonged  the  existence  of  the  Ministry,  seriously  jeopardised 
'ome  weeks  before  by  the  friction  strangely  exhibited  in  the  Chamber 
between  M.  Clemenceau  and  M.  Briand.  The  Premier  felt  that  he 
was  compromised  by  his  colleague’s  compromises,  and  he  continues 
to  cultivate  the  finished  art  of  making  enemies  with  epigram¬ 
matic  facility.  It  is  doubtful  whether  M.  Clemenceau ’s  Cabinet 
an  survive  the  Income  Tax  Bill  introduced  by  M.  Caillaux. 
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The  principle  of  income-tax  is  accepted  in  the  abstract  bv 
those  who  were  certain  to  regard  any  possible  Bill  embodyinf; 
the  principle  as  the  worst  of  all  Bills  possible.  It  is  earnestly 
to  be  hoped  that  i\I.  Clemenceau’s  Cabinet  may  be  pro¬ 
longed.  The  success  of  King  Edward’s  incognito  visit  to  Paris 
has  helped  the  entente,  and  has  excited  feverish  uneasiness  in  Berlin, 
where  Machiavellian  designs  of  preternatural  subtlety  are  attributed 
to  all  his  Majesty’s  movements.  It  is  not  too  soon  to  point  out  for 
the  benefit  of  incautious  politicians  in  this  country  that  ^1.  Clemen¬ 
ceau’s  Premiership  is  the  greatest  asset  of  the  entente  upon  his  own 
side,  and  that  the  counter-current  is  running  with  unusual  strength. 
Upon  this  point  M.  Jacques  Bardoux’s  striking  article  in  that  admir¬ 
able  organ  the  Energie  Francaise,  is  worthy  of  close  atterrtioii.  He 
describes  King  Edward  in  effect  as  dropping  the  lead  in  view  of  the 
danger  of  the  Republic  dropping  its  pilot.  His  Majesty  is  ascribed 
In’  this  acute  and  responsible  writer  as  “  feeling  with  reason  ”  that 
the  entente  enrdiale  is  threatened. 

^lovements,  words,  on  the  part  of  leaders  of  the  liiberal  party  ‘  have  created 
a  bad  impression.  There  have  been  visits,  messages,  toasts,  the  more  needless 
that  since  the  fall  of  M.  Delcasse,  German  opinion  has  been  perfectly  reassured 
as  to  the  pacific  tendency  of  French  sentiment.  Disquieting  rumours  have  been 
circulated.  ...  In  the  lobbies  of  the  Chamber  the  possibility  of  another  evolu 
tion  in  our  foreign  policy  has  been  discussed.  The  respective  advantages  of  the 
English  understanding  and  of  German  friendship  have  been  again  put  in  the 
balance.  Indifferent  to  the  lessons  of  history,  forgetful  of  the  permanent 
principles  of  European  equipoise,  ignorant  of  the  true  moral  and  economic 
interests  of  their  country,  there  are  certain  spirits  who  see  in  a  rapprochemtnt 
with  the  German  Empire  the  sole  means  of  avoiding,  I  will  not  say  the  only 
war  they  fear — that  is  a  solution  which  is  not  in  question,  and  which  German 
opinion  for  economic  reasons  does  not  desire — but  the  periods  of  tension,  painful 
for  nervous  and  timid  persons,  which  are  now  the  favourite  weapon  of  German 
diplomacy. 

This  passage  is  quoted  at  length  because  it  faithfully  reflects  a 
state  of  French  psychology  which  is  more  prevalent  and  influential 
than  we  imagine.  While  M.  Clemenceau  is  in  power,  there  will  be 
no  fear;  while  Sir  Edward  Grey  is  at  the  Foreign  Office  little;  but 
sentimental  Ministers  forget  that  while  we  talk  of  disarmament. 
France  can  only  think  of  security  in  face  of  the  overshadowing 
military  Power  which  refuses  to  disarm.  When  we  illustrate  the 
Channel  tunnel  controversy  by  pictures  of  the  seizure  of  Calais 
by  a  German  army  in  spite  of  the  entente,  we  prove  that  our  military 
weakness  is  becoming  the  greatest  danger  to  the  European  system, 
to  the  stability  of  our  foreign  relations,  and  indirectly  to  sea-power 
itself  and  to  our  own  existence. 

* 

*  * 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  prospect  of  the  restoration  of  the  iHiai 
Alliance  to  full  efficiency  rather  strengthens  than  recedes.  The 
situation  in  Russia,  which  is  endlessly  described  and  never  explained, 
is  no  doubt  so  uncertain  as  almost  to  defy  speculation,  but  recon¬ 
struction  is  at  least  more  probable  than  revolution.  The  state  of 
(1)  In  Great  Britain. 
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that  empire  may  be  defined  as  autocracy  hardened  by  murder  and 
untempered  by  a  General  Election  overshadowed  by  famine.  The 
new  Duma  is  in  process  of  being  evolved  from  successive  elections, 
and  the  final  contests  are  far  advanced.  The  main  results 
are  already  foreshadowed.  The  extremists  at  opposite  poles  are 
strengthened  upon  right  and  left,  and  between  them  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Democrats  will  again  form  the  strongest  party  in  the  Duma. 
Their  position  will  not  be  so  dominating  as  before,  nor  that  of  the 
Government  so  weak.  The  residts  have  been  less  encouraging  to 
reaction  than  M.  Stolypin’s  organs  supposed  in  the  first  week  of  the 
contests,  but  they  are  far  better  for  tbe  Premier  than  opponents  had 
anticipated.  It  is  now  certain  that  the  Government  will  have  the 
firm  support  of  a  strong  minority  of  the  deputies.  The  conditions 
will,  in  any  event,  be  far  more  favourable  to  the  Crown  and  to  the 
working  of  the  representative  system  than  was  the  case  in  the  last 
Duma.  If  the  Constitutional  Democrats  are  induced  to  lean  in  action 
and  opinion  a  little  more  towards  the  Monarchical  Kight,  a  little  less 
towards  the  revolutionai’y  Left,  the  present  elections  may  prove  the 
most  hopeful  of  Russian  events  since  the  October  Constitution  was 
proclaimed.  The  vital  necessity  is  that  the  Cadets  should  waive 
their  demand  for  responsible  government — for  which  there  is  fortu¬ 
nately  little  likelihood  that  a  majority  will  be  found  in  the  new 
Chamber;  should  recognise  that  the  executive  strength  of  the  Crown 
must  be  accepted  because  necessary  for  the  repression  of  anarchy : 
and  should  bend  themselves  in  co-operation  with  the  Government  to 
constructive  work.  The  fiasco  of  the  Viborg  manifesto  was  as  remark¬ 
able  a  proof  of  political  helplessness  as  was  ever  given  by  brilliant 
ideologues.  The  people  continued  to  pay  their  taxes  and  to  furnish 
recruits.  The  army  remained  loyal.  The  Jacquerie  prophesied  for 
the  autumn  did  not  occur.  M.  Stolypin’s  success  and  efforts,  if 
unsatisfactory  by  comparison  with  the  standards  of  political  judgment 
rightly  applied  to  a  settled  State,  have  been  heroic  by  comparison 
with  the  appalling  character  of  his  ordeal  and  the  confident  expecta¬ 
tion  of  his  ruinous  failure  among  those  who  reproach  him  for  his 
imperfect  performances,  who  rendered  him  no  assistance,  and  whose 
irrors  of  judgment  have  been  incomparably  more  flagrant  than  his 
own. 

« 

*  « 

The  tariff  controversy  between  the  two  halves  of  the  Dual  Eaipire 
is  likely  to  prove  the  most  critical  question  for  the  future  of  the 
Hapsburg  dominion.  The  Austrian  elections  to  the  new  Reichsrath 
will  be  held  under  universal  suffrage  in  May.  The  result  will  be  a 
uiore  consolidated  resistance  to  IMagyar  demands  than  has  ever  been 
oflered  before  from  the  other  side  of  the  Leitha.  The  Hungarian 
Government  is  taking  full  advantage  of  the  interval,  and  has  sud¬ 
denly  introduced  the  Autonomous  Tariff  Bill.  The  step  is  not  so 
serious  as  it  sounds,  but  it  points  unmistakably  to  ultimate  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  gravest  moment.  Last  year  after  the  reconciliation 
between  the  IMagyar  leaders  and  the  Crown,  Hungary  won  the 
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recognition  of  her  tariff  autonomy  in  principle  but  upon  the  under¬ 
standing  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  during  the  next  ten  years 
to  apply  the  principle.  During  that  period  the  two  halves  of  the 
monarchy  were  to  form  a  free  trade  area  enclosed  by  an  identical 
tariff;  but  the  tariff  was  to  be  separately  adopted  by  the  two 
parliaments.  Yet  at  the  expiration  of  the  present  year  free  trade 
between  Cisleithan  and  Transleithan  trustees  will  only  exist  bv 
sufferance,  not  by  treaty,  unless  a  new  fiscal  arrangement  is 
concluded  in  the  sense  of  the  Szell-Korber  compact  now  running  out. 
This  declaration  of  economic  independence  by  Hungary  caused 
intense  indignation,  and  justified  alarm  in  the  sister-state,  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  Baron  Beck’s  vigorous  INIinistry,  and 
went  far  to  secure  the  success  of  the  Universal  Suffrage  Bill  and  the 
remarkable  compromise  between  the  races  upon  redistribution  of 
seats.  The  Wekerle  Cabinet  in  Buda-Pesth  consented  not  to  force 
the  question,  but  the  Autonomous  Tariff  Bill  has  been  suddenly 
brought  forward.  A  storm  of  official  and  popular  protest  has  again 
broken  out  in  Austria.  The  Hungarian  Premier  refuses  to  with¬ 
draw  the  Bill,  but  has  consented  not  to  hurry  the  proceedings 
upon  it.  Negotiations  for  a  new  compact  have  been  opened,  but  it 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  next  New  Year’s  Day  will  not  witness 
the  opening  of  a  customs  war  between  the  twun  monarchies.  So  far  as 
Austria  is  concerned  that  would  mean  unanimity  in  seven  languages 

* 

*  * 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  Magyar  leaders. 
They  desire  to  adopt  a  national  tariff — a  separate  protective 
system,  with,  of  course,  a  strong  preference  to  Austria.  Nothing 
else  could  enable  them  to  build  up  a  new  industrial  system,  in  the 
face  of  Austrian  competition,  to  retain  their  population  and  to 
develop  their  national  wealth.  It  is  unlikely  that  statesmen  like 
Kossuth  and  Apponyi  desire  to  proceed  other  than  gradually,  but 
their  drift  is  clear.  This  is  the  crux  of  dualism,  but  there  is  no 
need  to  take  a  panic  view  of  the  problem.  Both  countries  are 
bound  for  ten  years  by  the  same  commercial  treaties  wdth  foreign 
States,  and  they  would  inflict  such  deep  injury  upon  each  other  in  a 
fiscal  conflict —Austria  upon  Hungarian  agriculture,  Hungary  upo:; 
.\ustrian  manufactures — that  commercial  unity  will  probably  be  con¬ 
verted  into  commercial  alliance  without  danger  of  political  disrup¬ 
tion.  The  hands  of  the  coalition  Government  have  been  forced,  no 
doubt,  by  the  necessity'  of  strengthening  the  position  in  face  of  their 
extreme  supporters.  A  few  weeks  ago  a  split  in  the  Cabinet  wa> 
barely  avoided.  M.  Geza  Polonyi,  the  ablest  organising  agitator  in 
the  Independence  party,  was  forced  to  resign  the  Ministry  of  Justice 
in  circumstances  of  gross  scandal.  His  secret  letters  during  the 
struggle  with  the  Crown  were  purloined,  photographed,  and  pul 
lished.  They  proved  to  be  more  remarkable  than  the  letters  of 
General  Keim.  Ho  bribed  an  adventuress.  Baroness  Schoenberger 
to  act  as  a  spy  at  court,  but  did  not  pay  the  price  promised  for  the 
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informiition  received.  And  these  ott'eiices  established  against 
Polonyi  are  venial  by  comparison  with  the  charges  unproven.  The 
ex-Minister  has  been  exonerated  by  his  party,  which  agreed  to  recog¬ 
nise  his  retirement  as  the  greatest  of  his  public  services.  .M.  Polony i's 
talents  are  valuable  to  the  coalition — and  his  silence  is  j)robably 
indispensable.  Upon  the  whole  the  Magyar  leaders  have  grappled 
well  with  a  formidable  task  during  the  last  twelve  mouths;  and  the 
iUong  national  policy  embodied  in  the  Autonomous  Taritf  Mill  is  the 
purest  means  of  ralh  iug  the  ranks  behind  them. 


*  "  o 

Baron  Alarschall  von  Bieberstein  has  risen  to  his  reputation  as  the 
most  popular  man  in  Constantinople,  no  less  than  the  most  powerful 
Minister.  In  achieving  the  downfall  and  exile  of  the  dreaded  myrmi¬ 
don  of  Yildiz,  Fehim  Pasha,  he  has  rendered  no  inconsiderable  service 
to  civilisation,  while  brilliantly  enhancing  the  prestige  of  (lerinan 
diplomacy.  The  case  is  one  of  the  rourtinces  of  brigandage  which  are 
only  possible  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  wher’e  polities  still  move 
in  an  atmosphere  like  the  age  of  Haroun  al  Uaschid  stripped  of  its 
virtues.  For  more  than  a  deeade,  Feliim.  as  the  head  of  the  espion¬ 
age  system,  has  beerr  the  terror  of  the  Empire,  holding  every  man's 
life  in  his  hands.  The  son  of  the  Sultan’s  foster  brother,  he  grew  up 
in  the  Palace,  and  even  when  a  boy  must  have  been  as  deep  in  the 
secrets  of  Yildiz  as  was  Mr.  Kipling's  Kim  in  the  intrigues  of  the 
bazaar.  He  entertained  himself  in  bis  more  i)uoyant  yeai  s  by  sally¬ 
ing  into  the  street  with  a  revolver  and  shooting  into  the  population. 
Fourteen  per.sons  are  said  to  have  been  wounded  in  the  most  famous 
of  these  exploits.  As  chief  of  the  spies,  he  found  means  to  keep  his 
master's  favour,  though  pursuing  a  career  of  incredible  vice,  tyranny, 
and  comiption.  Fie  over-reached  himself  by  an  act  of  daring  and 
picturesque  villainy,  which  must  have  given  even  Fehim  a  novel 
sense  of  enterprise.  Under  their  own  charter  a  German  firm  shipped 
a  cargo  of  sleepers  from  the  Black  Sea  in  a  vessel  flying  the  Turkish 
flag.  FYhim  seized  the  ship  and  tried  to  sell  the  tin)ber.  Complaint 
was  carried  to  the  German  Embassy,  and  Baron  [Marschall  had  his 
chance  to  appear  as  the  saviour  of  society.  He  demanded  the  release 
of  the  vessel  and  the  prrrrishment  of  the  pirate  Pasha.  No  other 
Minister  could  have  entered  upon  the  stnrggle ;  arrd  for  nrarry  days 
fiveir  Raron  Marschall's  nerve  arrd  energy  wer-t*  tested  to  the  uturost. 
The  Sultan  refirsed  to  })art  with  his  favourite,  the  beanr  of  Fehim  s 
fate  hanging  level.  At  last  the  Ambassador,  bortnd  to  succeed  rrt 
any  cost,  threatened  to  send  a  detachment  of  Gerritarr  sailors  to  seize 
the  ship  itnless  surrendered  in  two  hours.  It  was  surrerrdered,  but 
I’chiiu  still  r-eigned.  He  had  captured,  imprisoned  irt  his  own 
house,  and  flogged,  the  owner  of  the  forest  front  which  the  slei*.pers 
had  beerr  cirt.  The  victim  signed  a  papr'r  declaring  the  wood  to  be 
the  property  of  his  gaoler;  and  found  his  way  to  the  Gerrnair  Enrbassy 
wlrcir  released.  Barorr  Marschall's  demand  was  now  irresistible,  and 
the  favourite  was  broirght  to  book  on  a  list  of  accusations  in  which, 
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as  we  are  tempted  to  say,  in  adaptation  of  Gibbon's  famous  sentence, 

rape  and  murder  were  among  tfie  most  venial.”  The  intervention 
of  the  British  Ambassador  in  support  of  his  German  colleague  turned 
the  scale,  and  Fehim  is  exiled  to  Asia  Minor.  The  case  is  an  epitome 
of  the  Hamidian  system,  and  the  question  is  whether  Europe  has  yet 
measured  the  consequences  of  the  collapse  steadily  approaching  as 
the  Sultan's  reign  draws  towards  its  close. 

* 

*  * 

.Vfter  innumerable  rumours  of  war,  founded  upon  the  President's 
misreported  conversations,  the  controversy  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan  seems  to  be  within  sight  of  settlement.  A  new  American 
Immigration  Bill  has  passed  the  House  and  Senate,  and  provides  for 
the  exclusion  of  Japanese  coolie  labour.  The  Californian  delegates, 
in  their  turn,  have  agreed  with  White  House  to  recognise  the  treaty- 
rights  of  the  existing  Japanese  population  in  San  Francisco.  The 
Japanese  children  will  be  admitted  to  the  white  schools.  The  so¬ 
lution  is,  of  course,  not  satisfactory  to  our  allies,  who  are  statesman¬ 
like  enough  to  accept  it  as  the  best  attainable.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  British  opinion,  no  more  unwelcome  international  situation 
lias  ever  arisen,  and  we  have  seen  a  newspaper  of  the  rank  of  the 
AVh;  York  Sun  representing  the  Anglo- Japanese  alliance  as  some¬ 
thing  like  a  conscious  menace  to  American  interests  on  the  part  of 
both  the  contracting  nations.  These  are  the  things,  like  Sir  Alex¬ 
ander  Swettenham’s  letter  on  our  side,  which  make  us  realise  the 
dangers  of  a  common  language.  The  original  conclusion  of  the 
offensive  and  defensive  compact  between  this  country  and  its  Far 
Eastern  allies  was  hailed  with  satisfaction  by  all  intelligent  persons  in 
the  United  States,  where  the  treaty  was  known  to  be  necessary  for 
the  peace  of  the  world.  England  and  Japan  would  have  been  ex¬ 
ceedingly  happy  to  take  in  the  United  States  as  a  third  partner.  In 
the  recent  dispute,  Japan  was  bound  to  insist,  as  President  Roose¬ 
velt  has  never  failed  to  recognise,  that  international  treaties  shall 
be  observed  as  long  as  they  exist.  Apart  from  the  points  of  national 
honour  involved,  it  is  clear  that  American  feeling  as  to  the  future  of 
the  question  is  substantially  just.  No  white  democratic  community 
in  the  world  will  ever  consent  to  have  its  standard  of  life  undermined 
by  an  unlimited  influx  of  Asiatic  labour.  A  similar  invasion  of  Tokio 
by  white  labour,  if  we  can  imagine  such  a  reversal  of  the  case,  would 
never  be  tolerated  by  Japan.  During  tbe  crisis,  American  sentiment, 
imagining  every  possible  and  impossible  contingency  of  the  future, 
has  passed  through  pro-German  phases,  but  the  sequel  has  not  been 
disadvantageous  to  Anglo-American  relations.  Air.  Root’s  visit  to 
Ottawa  has  left  the  best  impressions,  and  in  this  connection  we 
cannot  conclude  without  saying  that  the  profound  sympathy  of  the 
Empire  is  with  Jjord  Grey  in  the  bereavement  by  the  death  of  his 
eldest  daughter  which  has  befallen  one  of  the  best  Governors-General 
Canada  ever  had. 


THE  MOVING  FINGER  WRITES. 

By  Mrs.  Belloc  Lowndes. 


“.  .  .  and  having  writ 
Moves  on  ;  nor  all  thy  Piety  and  Wit 
Shall  lure  it  back  to  cancel  half  a  Line 
Xor  all  thy  Tears  wash  out  a  word  of  it.” 

‘‘ Aboct  that  letter  of  your  uncle’s?  I  take  it  you  have  no  one  to 
suggest?” 

Thomas  Carden  glanced  anxiously  at  tlie  son  in  whom  he  had  so 
great  a  confidence,  and  who  was  the  secret  pride  of  his  eyes,  the 
only  love  of  his  austere,  hard-working  life. 

The  two  were  a  great  contrast  to  one  another.  The  oldei-  man 
was  sliort  and  slight,  with  the  delicate,  refined,  spiritual  face,  so 
often  seen  in  the  provincial  man  of  business  belonging  to  that 
disap[)earing  generation  of  Englishmen  who  found  time  to  cultivate 
the  things  of  the  mind  as  well  as  the  material  interests  of  life. 
contrast,  indeed,  to  the  tall,  singularly  handsome,  alert-looking 
man  whom  he  had  just  addressed,  and  whose  perfect  plu’sical  con¬ 
dition  made  him  appear  somewhat  younger  than  his  thirty-two  years. 

.\nd  yet,  in  spite  or  perhaps  because  of  this  contrast  between  them, 
the  two  were  bound  in  the  closest,  it  not  exactly  in  the  most  confiden¬ 
tial,  ties  of  affection.  .And,  as  a  matter  of  course,  they  were  partners 
in  the  great  metal-broking  business  of  Josh.  Carden,  Thomas  Carden 
and  Son,  which  had  been  built  up  by  tliree  generations  of  astute, 
self-respecting  citizens  of  Birmingham. 

It  was  Easter  Alonday,  and  the  two  men  were  lingering  over 
breakfast,  in  a  way  they  seldom  allowed  themselves  time  to  do  on 
ordinary  week-days,  in  the  finely  proportioned,  book-lined  dining¬ 
room  of  one  of  those  spacious  old  houses  which  remain  to  prove  that 
the  suburb  of  Edgbaston  was  still  country  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Theodore  Carden  looked  across  the  table  meditatively.  He  had 
almost  forgotten  his  uncle’s  letter,  for,  since  that  letter  had  been 
read  and  cursorily  discussed,  he  and  his  father  had  been  talking  of 
a  matter  infinitely  more  important  to  them  both.  The  matter  in 
question  was  the  son’s  recent  engagement  and  coming  marriage,  a 
marriage  which  was  a  source  of  true  satisfaction  to  the  older  man. 
His  father’s  unselfish  joy  in  the  good  thing  which  had  befallen  him 
touched  Theodore  Carden  keenly,  for  the  niche  occupied  in  most 
men’s  minds  by  their  intimate  feminine  circle  was  filled  in  that  of 
the  young  man  by  the  diminutive  figure  of  the  senior  partner  of 
Carden  and  Son. 

.^s  is  perhaps  more  often  the  case  than  those  who  despise  human 
nature  believe,  many  have  the  grace  to  reverence  and  admire  those 
qualities  in  which  they  know  themselves  to  be  deficient.  Such  a  man 
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was  the  younger  Carden.  To-day  the  depths  )iad  been  stirred,  and 
he  let  his  mind  dwell  with  a  certain  sense  of  shame  and  self¬ 
rebuke  on  his  own  and  his  father’s  ideals  of  human  conduct.  Even 
as  a  schoolboy,  Theodore  had  come  to  realise  how  much  jnoie 
he  k)iew  of  the  ugly  side  of  life  than  did  his  father.  But 
then  old  Mr.  Carden  was  quite  exceptional;  he  knew  nothing— 
or  so  at  least  his  son  believed,  and  loved  liim  for  it — of  the 
temptations,  contlicts,  victories,  and  falls  of  the  average  sensual 
man.  Theodore’s  father  had  been  engaged,  at  twenty,  to  a  girl 
of  his  own  age  whom  he  had  not  been  able  to  marry  till  twelve 
years  later;  she  had  left  him  a  widower  with  this  one  child  after 
five  years  of  manied  life,  and  Thomas  C'arden,  as  he  had  himself 
once  told  his  son  in  a  moment  of  unwonted  conrielence.  had  been 
absolutely  faithful  to  her  before  the  mariiage  and  since  her  death. 

The  woman — many  people  would  have  said  the  very  iort>niate 
young  woman- -who  was  so  soon  to  become  ]\Irs.  Theodore  Carden 
would  not  possess  such  a  husband  as  Thomas  Carden  laid  bei  ii  to 
his  wife.  And  yet,  in  his  heart.  Theodore  was  well  aware  that  tlie 
gentle  girl  he  loved  would  probably  be  a  happier  woman  than 
his  own  mother  had  been,  for  he,  unlike  his  father,  in  his  dealings 
with  tlie  other  sex  could  call  up  at  will  that  facile  and  yet  rather 
laiv  gift  of  tenderue.ss  which  women,  so  life  had  taught  him,  value 
far  more  than  the  deeper,  inarticulate  love.  .  .  . 

Carden  came  back  to  the  prosaic  question  of  his  uncle’s  letter 
with  a  distinct  effort.  “Have  I  anyone  to  suggest?’’  he  echoed. 

“  I  have  no  one  to  suggest,  father.  I  kianv,  of  course,  exactly  the 
sort  of  man  Uncle  Barrf'tt  is  looking  for;  he’s  asking  us  to  find  him 
the  perfect  clerk  every  man  of  business  has  sought  for  at  some  time  j| 
or  other.  If  1  were  you  1  should  write  and  tell  him  that  the  I 
man  he  wants  us  to  find  never  has  to  kH)k  outside  England  for  j 
a  job,  and,  what  is  more,  would  rather  be  a  clerk  here  -if  he's 
any  sense — than  a  })artner  in  Xew'  Zealand!  ’’ 

A  smile  quivered  tor  a  rtioment  over  the  young  man’s  shrewd  face; 
his  uncle  was  evidently  seeking  such  a  man  as  he  was  himself,  but 
such  men,  so  Theodore  Carden  was  able  to  tell  himself  without 
undue  conceit,  were  not  likely  to  go  into  voluntary  exile  even  with 
the  bribe  of  eventual  partnership  in  a  nourishing  business. 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  again  the  older  man  broke  the 
silence  with  somethijig  entirely  irrelevant  to  the  subject  which  was 
filling  the  minds  of  his  son  and  himself. 

“  You  haven’t  looked  at  the  Post  this  morning?  There’s  nothing 
ill  it.  Dearth  of  real  news  is,  I  suppose,  responsible  for  this?  ’’  and 
he  pointed,  frowning  as  he  spoke,  to  a  column  on  the  middle  page 
headed  “  'I’lie  Gaiwice  Mystery.  Nf‘W  Develojiments.’’  j 

Again  a  shrewd,  good-humoured  smile  quivered  on  his  son’s  firm  j 
mouth.  “  In  these  days  newspapers  have  to  follow,  not  load,  i  ( 
the  public  taste.  Very  few  people  are  honestly  as  indifferent  as  |  ( 
you  arc,  father,  to  that  sort  of  story.  Now  even  I,  who  never  met  i  [ 
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poor  old  Gaivice,  cannot  help  wondering  how  he  came  by  his  death; 

and  yet  you,  who  knew  the  man - " 

“I  knew  him,”  said  the  other  with  a  touch  of  impatience,  “  as 
1  know,  and  as  you  know’,  dozens  of  our  fellow-townsmen.” 

“Never  mind;  you,  at  any  rate,  can  put  a  face  to  the  man’s 
name ;  and  yet  the  question  as  to  whether  he  w’as  or  wms  not  poisoned 
by  his  wife  is  one  of  indifference  to  you !  Now  I  submit  that  in  this 

indifference  you  are  really  a  little - ”  he  hesitated  for  a  word,  but 

found  that  none  so  well  expressed  his  thought  as  that  which  had 
first  risen  to  his  lips — ‘‘  peculiar,  father.” 

“  Am  I  ?  ”  said  Thomas  Carden  slowly  ;  ‘‘  am  I  so,  Theodore?  Nay, 
nay,  1  deny  that  1  am  indifferent!  Lane” — Major  Lane  was  at 
that  time  Head  Constable  of  Birmingham,  and  a  lifelong  friend 
of  the  speaker — ”  Lane  was  quite  full  of  it  last  night.  He  insisted 
on  telling  me  all  the  details  of  the  affair,  and  what  shocked  me,  my 
boy,  was  not  so  much  the  question  W’hich,  of  course,  occupied  Lane 
—that  is,  as  to  whether  that  unhappy  young  woman  poisoned  her 
husband  or  not — hut  the  whole  state  of  things  which  he  disclosed 
about  them.  Lane  told  me  certain  facts  concerning  Garvice,  who, 
as  you  truly  say,  I  have  known,  in  a  sense,  for  years,  which  I 
should  not  have  thought  possible  of  any  man — vile  things,  which 
should  have  ju’evented  his  thinking  of  marriage,  especially  of 
marriage  w’ith  a  young  wife.” 

Theodore  Carden  remained  silent;  he  never  discussed  unsavoury 
subjects  with  his  father.  Aloreover,  he  had  no  liking  for  Major 
Lane,  though  he  regarded  him  with  considerable  respect,  and  even 
with  a  feeling  of  gratitude.  Some  years  before,  the  Head  Constable 
had  helped  the  young  man  out  of  a  serious  scrape,  the  one  real  scrape 
—so  Carden  w’as  complaisantly  able  to  assure  himself — engendered  by 
his  systematic  pursuit  of  women.  Even  now  he  could  not  recall, 
without  wincing,  the  interview  he  had  had  on  that  occasion  with  his 
father’s  friend.  During  that  interview  Carden  had  felt  himself 
thoroughly  condemned,  and  even  despised,  by  the  older  man,  and  he 
had  been  made  to  feel  that  it  was  only  for  the  sake  of  his  father — his 
high-minded,  unsuspicious  father — that  he  was  being  saved  from  the 
public  exposure  of  a  peculiarly  sordid  divorce  suit. 

But  it  was  in  all  sincerity  that  the  young  man  now  felt  indignant 
with  Major  Lane  for  having  distressed  such  a  delicately  spiritual 
soul  as  was  Thomas  Carden  with  the  hidden  details  of  the  Garvice 
story.  After  all,  what  interested  the  public  was  not  the  question 
of  Garvice ’s  moral  character,  but  whether  a  gently  nurtured  and 
attractive  woman  had  carried  through  a  sinister  and  ingenious 
crime,  which,  but  for  a  mere  accident,  would  have  utterly  defied 
letection. 

Theodore  Carden  got  up  from  the  breakfast  table,  and  walked 
over  to  a  circular  bow  window  which  commanded  charming  views 
of  the  wide  sloping  garden,  interspersed  with  the  streams  and  tiny 
ponds,  which  gave  the  house  its  name  of  Waterrnead,  and  which 
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enabled  old  l\Ir.  Carden  to  indulge  himself  with  especial  ease  in  his 
hobby  of  water  gardening. 

Standing  there,  the  young  man  began  wondering  what  he  should 
do  with  himself  this  early  spring  day.  His  fiancee  had  just  left  the 
quiet  lodgings,  which  she  and  her  mother,  a  clergyman’s  widow, 
had  occupied  in  Birmingham  during  the  last  few  w'eeks,  to  pay 
visits  to  relatives  in  the  South.  The  thought  of  going  to  any  of 
the  neighbouring  houses  wdiere  he  knew  himself  to  be  sure  of  a  warm 
welcome,  and  where  the  news  of  his  engagement  would  be  received 
with  boisterous  congratulations,  tempered  in  some  cases  with  an 
underlying  touch  of  regret  and  astonishment,  filled  him  with  repug¬ 
nance.  The  girl  he  had  chosen  to  be  his  wife  was  absolutely  different 
from  the  women  who  had  hitherto  attracted  him;  he  reverenced  as 
W'ell  as  loved  her,  and  hitherto  Theodore  Carden  had  never  found 
reverence  to  be  in  any  sense  a  corollary  of  passion,  while  he  had 
judged  women  by  those  who  were  attractive  to,  or,  as  was  quite 
as  often  the  case,  attracted  by,  himself. 

The  last  few  days  had  brought  a  great  change  in  his  life,  and  one 
which  he  meant  should  be  permanent;  and  yet,  in  spite  or  perhaps 
because  of  this,  as  he  stood  staring  with  absent  eyes  into  his 
father’s  charming  garden,  he  found  his  mind  dwelling  persistently 
on  the  only  one  of  his  many  amorous  adventures  which  had 
left  a  deep,  an  enduring,  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  most  delightful 
mark  on  the  tablets  of  his  memory. 

The  w'hole  thing  was  still  so  vivid  to  him  that  half-involuntarilj 
he  turned  round  and  looked  down  the  long  room  to  where  his  old 
father  was  sitting.  How  amazed,  above  all  how  shocked  and  in¬ 
dignant,  the  man  for  whom  he  had  so  great  an  affection  and  respect 
would  feel  if  he  knew  the  picture  which  was  now  floating  before 
his  son’s  retrospective  vision! 

Like  most  thinking  human  beings,  Theodore  Carden  had  not  lived 
to  his  present  age  without  being  struck  by  the  illogical  way  the 
world  wags.  Accordingly,  he  was  often  surprised  and  made  humor¬ 
ously  indignant  by  the  curious  moral  standards— they  had  so  many 
more  than  one — of  the  conventional  people  among  whom  it  was  tiis 
fate  to  dwell  and  have  his  social  being.  Not  one  of  the  men  he 
knew,  with  the  exception  of  his  father,  and  of  those  others — a  small 
number  truly — whom  he  believed  to  be  sincerely,  not  conventionally, 
religious,  but  would  have  envied  him  the  astonishing  adventure 
which  reconstituted  itself  so  clearly  before  him  to-day — and  yet  not 
one  of  them  but  would  have  been  ready  to  condemn  him  for  having 
done  what  he  had  done.  Theodore  Carden,  however,  so  often 
tempted  to  kiss,  never  felt  tempted  to  tell,  and  the  story  of  that 
episode  remained  closely  hidden,  and  would  so  remain,  he  told 
himself,  to  the  end  of  his  life. 


What  had  happened  had  been  briefly  this.  One  day  in  the  previous 
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October,  Carden  had  taken  his  seat  in  the  afternoon  express  which 
stops  at  Binningham  on  its  way  from  tlie  North  to  Euston,  or 
rather,  having  taken  a  leisurely  survey  of  the  train,  which  was. 
as  he  quickly  noted,  agreeably  empty,  he  had  indicated  to  the 
porter  carrying  his  bag  a  carriage  in  which  sat,  alone,  a  singularly 
pretty  woman. 

As  he  afterwards  had  the  delight  of  telling  her,  and,  as 
he  now  reminded  himself  with  a  retrospective  thrill  of  feeling,  he 
had  experienced,  when  his  eyes  first  met  those  of  the  fair  traveller, 
that  incommunicable  sensation,  part  physical,  part  mental, 
which  your  genuine  Lothario,  if  an  intelligent  man,  always  welcomes 
with  quickening  pulse  as  of  the  foretaste  of  special  zest  to  be  attached 
to  a  coming  pursuit. 

Carden’s  instinct  as  to  such  delicate  questions  had  seldom  played 
him  false;  never  less  so  than  on  this  occasion,  for,  within  an 
hour,  he  and  the  lovely  stranger  had  reached  that  delightful  stage 
of  intimacy  in  which  each  feels  that  he  and  she,  while  still 
having  much  to  learn  about  the  other,  are  on  the  verge  of  a  com¬ 
plete  understanding. 

During  the  journey  of  between  two  and  three  hours  his  travel¬ 
ling  companion  had  told  him  a  great  deal  more  about  herself  than 
he  had  chosen  to  reveal  concerning  his  own  life  and  affairs;  he 
learnt,  for  instance,  that  she  was  the  young  wife  of  an  old  man. 
and  that  the  old  man  was  exceedingly  jealous.  Further,  that 
she  found  the  life  she  was  compelled  to  lead  “  horribly  boring,”  and 
that  a  widowed  cousin,  who  lived  near  London,  and  from  whom 
she  had  “expectations,”  formed  a  convenient  excuse  for  occasional 
absences  from  home. 

Concerning  three  matters  of  fact,  however,  she  completely  with¬ 
held  her  confidence,  both  then,  in  those  first  delicious  hours  of  their 
acquaintance,  and  even  later,  when  their  friendship — well,  why  not 
say  friendship,  for  Carden  had  felt  a  very  strong  liking  as  well  as  an 
overmastering  attraction  for  this  Undine-like  creature? — had  become 
much  closer.  The  first  and  second  facts  which  she  kept  closely 
hidden,  for  reasons  which  should  perhaps  have  been  obvious, 
were  her  surname — she  confided  to  him  that  her  Christian  name  was 
Pansy — and  her  husband’s  profession.  The  third,  about  which  she 
might  surely  have  been  less  reticent,  was  the  name  of  the  town  where 
she  lived  and  from  which  she  appeared  to  be  travelling  that  day. 

The  actual  incidents  of  that  eventful  October  joui’iiey  had  become, 
to  a  certain  extent,  blurred  in  Theodore  Carden’s  memory,  but  what 
had  followed  was  still  extraordinarily  vivid,  and  to-day,  on  this 
holiday  morning,  standing  idly  looking  out  of  the  window,  he 
allowed  his  mind  a  certain  retrospective  licence. 

P’rorn  whom,  so  he  now  asked  himself,  had  first  come  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  there  should  be  no  parting  at  Euston  between  himself 
and  the  strange,  elemental  woman  he  had  found  so  full  of  un- 
,  forced  fascination  and  disarming  charm?  The  answer  soon  came 

1  Q  Q  2 
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echoing  down  the  corridors  of  memory :  from  himself,  of  course _ 

but  then,  and  even  now  the  memory  brought  with  it  shamefaced 
triumph,  he  remembered  her  quick  acquiescence,  as  free,  as  un¬ 
ashamed,  as  joyous  as  that  of  a  spoilt  child  acclaiming  an  unlooked- 
for  treat. 

And,  after  all,  what  harm  had  there  been  in  the  whole  halcyon 
adventui-e — what  injury  had  it  caused  to  any  human  being?  Carden 
put  the  husband,  the  fatuous  old  man  who  bad  had  the  incredible 
folly  to  marry  a  girl  thirty-five  years  younger  than  himself,  out  of 
court.  Pansy,  light-hearted,  conscienceless  Pansy — he  always 
thought  of  her  with  a  touch  of  easy  tenderness — had  run  no  risk  of 
detection,  for,  as  he  had  early  discovered,  she  knew  no  one  in 
London  with  the  solitary  exception  of  the  old  cousin  who  lived  in 
Upper  Norwood.  As  for  his  own  business  acquaintances,  he  might, 
of  course,  have  been  seen  by  any  of  them  taking  about  this  singularly 
attractive  woman,  for  the  two  went  constantly  to  the  theatre,  and 
daily  to  one  or  other  of  the  great  restaurants.  But  what  then? 
Excepting  that  she  was  quieter  in  manner,  far  better  dressed,  and 
incomparably  prettier.  Pansy  might  have  been  the  wife  or  sister  of 
any  one  of  his  own  large  circle  of  relations,  that  great  Carden  clan 
who  held  their  heads  so  high  in  the  business  world  of  the  ^Midlands. 

Nay,  nay,  no  risk  had  been  run,  and  no  one  bad  been  a  penny 
the  worse !  Indeed,  on  looking  back,  Theodore  Carden  could  tell 
himself  that  it  had  been  a  perfect,  a  flawless  episode,  and 
perhaps  after  all  it  was  well  that  there  had  been  no  attempt  at 
a  repetition.  And  yet?  And  yet  the  young  man,  especially  during 
the  first  few  weeks  which  had  followed  that  sequence  of  enchanting 
days,  had  often  felt  piqued,  even  a  little  surprised,  that  the  heroine  of 
this  amazing  experience  had  not  taken  advantage  of  his  earnest 
entreaty  that  she  would  give  him  the  chance  of  meeting  her  again. 
He  had  left  it  to  her  to  be  mysterious;  as  for  himself,  he  had  seen 
no  reason  why  he  should  conceal  from  her  either  his  name  or  his 
business  address. 

Many  men,  doubtless,  would  not  have  been  so  frank, 
but  Theodore  Carden,  too  wise  in  feminine  lore  to  claim  an 
infallible  knowledge  of  women,  never  remembered  having  made  a 
mistake  as  to  the  moral  social  standing  of  a  new  feminine  acquaint¬ 
ance.  During  the  few  days  they  had  been  together,  everything  had 
gone  to  prove  that  Pansy  was  no  masquerader  from  that  under-world 
whose  denizens  always  filled  him  with  a  sensation  of  mingled 
aversion  and  pity.  He  coidd  not  doubt — he  never  had  doubted- 
that  what  she  had  chosen  to  tell  him  about  herself  and  her 
private  affairs  was  substantially  true.  No  man,  having  heard  her 
speak  of  it,  could  fail  to  understand  her  instinctive  repulsion  from 
the  old  husband  to  whom  she  had  sold  herself  into  bondage;  and 
as  human,  if  not  perhaps  quite  as  worthy  of  sympathy,  was  her 
restless  longing  for  freedom  to  lead  the  pleasant  life  led  by  those 
of  her  more  fortunate  contemporaries  whose  doings  were  weekly 
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chronicled  in  the  society  papers  which  seemed  to  form  her  only 
reading. 

Once  only  had  Carden  felt  for  his  entrancing  companion  the  slight¬ 
est  touch  of  repugnance.  Ho  had  taken  her  to  a  play  in  which  a 
child  played  an  important  part,  and  she  had  suddenly  so  spoken  as  to 
make  him  realise  with  a  shock  of  surprise  that  she  was  the  mother 
of  children!  Yet  the  little  remark  made  by  her.  “  I  wonder  how' 
my  little  girls  ai’e  getting  on,”  had  been  very  natural  and  even 
womanly.  Then,  in  answer  to  a  muttered  word  or  two  on  his  part, 
she  had  explained  that  she  preferred  not  to  have  news  of  her  children 
when  she  was  absent  from  home,  as  it  only  worried  her  ;  even  when 
staying  with  the  old  cousin  at  Upper  Norwood,  she  made  a  point 
of  being  completely  free  of  all  possible  home  troubles.  Hearing 
this  gentle,  placid  explanation  of  her  lack  of  maternal  anxiety, 
Carden  had  put  up  his  hand  to  his  face  to  hide  a  smile ;  he  had 
not  been  mistaken;  Uansj^  was  indeed  the  thorough-going  little 
hedonist  he  had  taken  her  to  be.  Still,  it  was  difficult,  even  rather 
disturbing,  to  think  of  her  as  a  mother,  and  as  the  mother  of 
daughters. 

Yet  how  deep  ,  an  impression  this  unmoral,  apparently  .soulless 
woman  had  made  on  his  mind  and  on  his  emotional  memory  !  Even 
now,  when  he  had  no  desire,  and,  above  all,  must  not  allow 
himself  to  have  any  desire,  ever  to  see  her  again,  Theodore  Carden 
felt  almost  as  keenly  as  he  had  done  during  the  period  of  their  brief 
intimacy  a  morbid  curiosity  to  know  where  she  lived  and  had  her 
being. 


It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day. 

Theodore  Carden  had  just  come  in  from  a  long  walk,  and,  as  he 
passed  through  the  circular  hall  round  which  Waterrnead  was  built, 
he  heard  the  low  sound  of  voices,  those  of  his  father  and  some 
other  man,  issuing  from  the  square  drawing-room  always  occupied  by 
the  father  and  son  on  such  idle  days  as  these.  He  stayed  his  steps, 
realised  that  the  visitor  was  Major  Lane,  and  then  made  up  his  mind 
to  go  up  and  change,  instead  of  going  straight  in  to  his  father,  as 
he  would  have  done  had  the  latter  been  alone. 

As  he  came  down  again,  and  crossed  the  now  lighted  hall,  he 
met  the  parlourmaid,  an  elderly  woman  who  had  been  in  Thomas 
Carden’s  service  ever  since  his  wife’s  death.  “  I  wonder  if  I  can 
take  in  the  lamps  now,  ]\Ir.  Theodore?  It’s  getting  so  dark,  sir.” 

There  was  a  troubled  sound  in  her  voice,  and  the  young  man 
stopped  and  looked  at  her  with  some  surprise.  “  Of  course  you 
can,  Jane,”  he  said  quickly,  ‘‘why  not?  Why  haven’t  j’ou  taken 
them  in  before?  ” 

‘‘  I  did  go  in  with  them  halt  an  hour  ago,  sir,  hut  the  master 
told  me  to  take  them  out  again.  There’s  firelight,  to  be  sure,  and 
it’s  only  Major  Lane  in  there,  but  he’s  been  here  since  three  o’clock. 
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and  master’s  not  had  his  tea  yet.  I  suppose  they  thought  they’d  jj 
wait  till  you  came  in.” 

“  Oh  !  well,  if  my  father  prefers  to  sit  in  the  dark,  and  to  put  off 
tea  till  he  can  have  my  company,  you  had  better  wait  till  I  ring,  j 

and  then  bring  in  the  lamps  and  the  tea  together.”  He  spoke  with 
his  usual  light  good-nature,  and  then  passed  on,  and  so  into  the 
room  which  was  the  only  apartment  in  the  large  old  house  clearly  i 

associated  in  his  mind  with  the  graceful,  visionary  figure  of  his  young  i 

mother.  ; 

Thomas  Carden  and  the  Head  Constable  were  sitting  in  the  twi-  j 
light,  one  on  each  side  of  the  fireplace,  and  when  the  young  man 
came  in,  they  both  stirred  perceptibly,  and  abruptly  stopped 
speaking. 

Theodore  came  forward  and  stood  on  the  hearth-rug.  ‘‘May  j 

Jane  bring  in  the  lamps,  father?”  ‘‘Yes,  yes,  I  suppose  so.”  i 

And  the  lamps  were  brought  in.  Then  came  the  tea-tray,  placed  j 
by  Jane  on  a  large  table  many  paces  from  the  fire;  womanless 
Watermead  was  lacking  in  the  small  elegancies  of  modern  life,  hut 
now  that  would  soon  be  remedied,  so  the  young  man  told  himself 
with  a  slight  happy  smile.  !’ 

Very  deliberately,  and  asking  no  questions  as  to  milk  or  sugar,  | 
for  well  he  knew  the  tastes  of  his  father  and  of  his  father’s  friend,  j 

he  poured  out  two  cups  of  tea,  and  turning,  advanced,  a  cup  | 

balanced  in  each  steady  hand.  | 

]5ut  halfway  up  the  room  he  stopped  for  a  moment,  arrested  by  the 
sound  of  his  father’s  voice — 

”  Theo,  my  boy,  I  want  to  ask  you  something.”  The  mode 
of  address  had  become  of  late  years  a  little  unusual,  and  there  was  ij 
something  in  Thomas  Carden’s  accents  which  struck  his  son  as  signi¬ 
ficant,  even  as  rather  solemn.  -I 

‘‘  Yes,  father?  ”  f 

‘‘  Hid  you  not  tell  me  this  morning  that  you  had  never  met  , 
Garvice?”  I 

The  one  onlooker,  hatchet-faced  Major  Ijane,  suddenly  loaned  p 
a  little  forward.  He  was  astonished  at  his  old  friend’s  extra-  j' 

ordinary  and  uncalled-for  courage,  and  it  was  with  an  effort,  with  [ 

the  feeling  that  he  was  bracing  himself  to  see  something  terrible  take  jj 
place,  that  he  looked  straight  at  the  tall,  fine-looking  man  who  had  J 
now  advanced  into  the  circle  of  light  thrown  by  the  tall  Argand  jj 
lamps. 

But  Theodore  Carden  appeared  quite  unmoved,  nay  more,  quite  J 
unconcerned,  by  his  father’s  question.  ji 

‘‘  Yes,”  he  said,  ‘‘  of  course  I  told  you  so.  1  suppose  I  knew  the  P 
old  fellow  by  sight,  but  1  certainly  was  never  introduced  to  him.  | 
Are  there  any  new  developments?  ”  He  turned  to  Major  Lane  with  | 
a  certain  curiosity,  and  then  quite  composedly  handed  him  the  cup  L 
of  tea  he  held  in  his  right  hand.  i 

‘‘  Well,  yes,”  answered  the  othev  coldly,  ‘‘  there  are.  We  j 
arrested  Mrs.  Garvice  this  morning.”  |; 
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“  That  seems  rather  a  strong  step  to  have  taken,  unless  new  evi¬ 
dence  has  turned  up  since  Saturday,”  said  Theodore  thoughtfully. 

‘‘  Such  new  evidence  has  come  to  hand  since  Saturday,”  ob¬ 
served  Major  Lane  significantly. 

There  was  a  pause,  and  again  Thomas  Carden  addressed  his  son 
with  that  strange  touch  of  solemnity,  and  again  Major  Lane,  with 
some  inward  wincing,  stared  fixedly  at  the  young  man  now  standing, 
a  stalwart,  debonair  figure,  between  himself  and  his  old  friend. 

‘‘  Can  you  assure  me — can  you  assure  us  both — that  you  never 
met  Mrs.  Garvice?” 

Carden  looked  down  at  his  father  with  a  puzzled  expression.  “  Of 
course  I  can’t  assure  you  of  anything  of  the  kind,”  he  said,  still 
speaking  quite  placidly.  “  I  may  have  met  her  somewhere  or  other, 
but  I  can’t  remember  having  done  so;  and  I  think  I  should  have  re¬ 
membered  it,  both  because  the  name  is  an  uncommon  one,  and  be¬ 
cause  ” — he  turned  to  Major  Lane — ”  isn’t  she  said  to  be  an  extra¬ 
ordinarily  pretty  woman?  ” 

As  the  last  words  were  being  uttered  an  odd  thing  happened. 
Thomas  Carden  suddenly  dropped  the  cup  he  was  holding  in  his 
hand;  it  rang  against  the  brass  fender  and  broke  in  several  pieces, 
while  the  spoon  went  clattering  into  the  fireplace. 

‘‘Father!  ”  exclaimed  Theodore,  and  then  quickly  he  added, 
“Don’t  trouble  to  do  that,”  for  the  old  man  was  stooping  over  the 
rug,  and  fumbling  with  the  broken  pieces.  But  Thomas  Carden 
shook  his  head ;  it  was  evident  that  he  was,  for  the  moment,  physic¬ 
ally  incapable  of  speech. 

A  great  fear  came  into  the  son’s  mind;  he  turned  to  Major  Lane, 
and  muttered  in  an  urgent,  agonised  whisper,  ‘‘  Is  it — can  it  be  a 
seizure?  Hadn’t  I  better  go  and  try  to  find  Hr.  Curie?  ”  But  the 
other,  with  a  dubious  expression  on  his  face,  shook  his  head.  ‘‘  No,” 
he  said;  ‘‘it’s  nothing  of  the  kind.  Your  father’s  getting  older, 
Carden,  as  we  all  are,  and  I’ve  had  to  speak  to  him  to-day  about  a 
very  disagreeable  matter.”  He  looked  fixedly,  probingly,  at  the 
young  man,  but  again  Theodore  showed  no  sign  of  having  understood. 
“I  think  it’s  thoroughly  upset  him.”  The  speaker  hesitated,  and 
then  added  ;  ‘‘  I  daresay  he’ll  tell  you  about  it ;  in  any  case,  I’d  better 
go  now  and  come  back  later.  If  you  can  spare  me  half  an  hour  this 
evening,  I  should  like  to  have  a  talk  with  you.” 

During  the  last  few  moments  Major  Lane  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  take  a  certain  course,  even  to  run  a  certain  risk,  and  that  not  for 
the  first  time  that  day,  for  he  had  already  set  his  own  intimate  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  life-long  friend  whose  condition  now  wrung  him  with  pity 
against  what  was,  perhaps,  his  official  duty. 

Some  two  hours  before,  the  Head  Constable  had  entered  the  house, 
where  he  had  been  so  constantly  and  so  hospitably  entertained,  with 
the  firm  conviction  that  Theodore  Carden  had  been  the  catspaw  of  a 
clever,  unscrupulous  woman ;  in  fact  that  there  had  come  a 
repetition,  but  a  hundred  times  more  serious,  of  that  now  half* 
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forgotten  entanglement  which  had  so  nearly  brought  Carden  to  grief 
some  seven  or  eight  years  before.  Once  more  he  had  come  prepared 
to  do  his  best  to  save  his  friend’s  son,  so  far  as  might  be  possible, 
from  the  consequences  of  his  folly. 

But  now?  Ah,  now,  the  experienced,  alert  official  had  to  admit 
to  himself  that  the  incidents  of  the  last  ten  minutes  had  com¬ 
pletely  altered  his  view  of  the  matter.  He  realised  that  in  anv 
case  Theodore  Carden  was  no  fool ;  for  the  first  time  that  day  the 
terrible  suspicion  came  into  Major  Lane’s  mind  that  the  man  before 
him  might,  after  all,  be  more  closely  connected  with  the  Garvice 
mystery  than  had  seemed  possible. 

Never,  during  his  long  connection  with  crime,  had  the  Head 
Constable  come  across  as  good  an  actor,  as  cool  a  liar,  as  he  now 
knew  this  young  man  of  business  to  be.  Well,  he  would  give  Carden 
one  more  chance  to  tell  the  truth ;  Theodore  was  devoted  to  his 
father,  so  much  was  certainly  true,  and  perhaps  his  father  would  be 
able  to  make  him  understand  the  gravity  of  the  case.  Major  Lane 
felt  bitterly  sorry  that  he  had  come  first  to  the  old  man — but,  then, 
he  had  so  completely  believed  in  the  ‘  ‘  scrape  ’  ’  theory ;  and  now  he 
hardly  knew  what  to  believe ! 

For  the  moment,  so  the  Head  Constable  told  himself,  the  mask 
had  fallen;  Theodore  Carden  could  not  conceal  his  relief  at  the 
other’s  approaching  departure.  “  Certainly,”  he  said  hastily,  ‘‘  come 
in  this  evening  by  all  means;  I  won’t  ask  you  to  stay  to  dinner,  for  I 
mean  to  try  and  make  father  go  to  bed,  but  later  I  shall  be  quite 
free.  If,  however,  you  want  to  ask  me  anything  about  the  Garvice 
affair.  I’m  afraid  I  can’t  help  you  much;  I’ve  not  even  read  the 
case  w’ith  any  care.” 

The  old  man,  still  sitting  by  the  fire,  had  caught  a  few  of  the 
muttered  words,  and  before  [Major  liune  could  leave  the  room  Thomas 
Carden  had  risen  from  his  chair,  his  face  paler,  perhaps,  than  usual, 
but  once  more  his  collected,  dignified  self.  ”  Stay,”  he  said  firmly; 
‘‘  having  gone  so  far,  I  think  we  should  now  thresh  the  matter  out.” 

He  walked  over  to  where  his  son  and  his  friend  were  standing, 
and  he  put  his  hand  on  the  older  man’s  arm.  ‘‘  Perhaps  I  cannot 
expect  you.  Lane,  to  be  convinced,  as  I,  of  course,  have  been  con¬ 
vinced,  by  my  son’s  denials.  It  is,  as  I  told  you  this  afternoon, 
either  a  plot  on  the  part  of  someone  who  bears  a  grudge  against  us, 
or  else — what  I  think  more  likely — there  are  two  men  in  this  great 
town  each  bearing  the  name  of  Theodore  Carden.  But  I  appreciate, 
I  deeply  appreciate,  the  generous  kindness  which  made  you  come 
and  warn  us  of  this  impending  calamity ;  but  you  need  not  fear  that 
we  shall  fail  to  meet  it  with  a  complete  answer.” 

‘‘Father!  Major  Lane!  What  do  you  mean?”  For  the  first 
time  a  feeling  of  misgiving  swept  over  Theodore  Carden’s  mind. 
Without  waiting  for  an  answer,  he  led  the  way  back  to  the  fireplace 
and,  deliberately  drawing  forward  a  chair,  motioned  to  Major  Lane 
to  sit  down  likewise. 
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“Now  then,"  lie  said,  speaking  with  considerable  authority  and 
decision,  “  1  think  I  have  a  right  to  ask  wdiat  this  is  all  about.  In 
what  way  are  we,  luy  father  and  myself,  concerned  in  the  Garvice 
affair?  For  my  part.  Major  Lane,  I  can  assure  you,  and  that,  if 
you  wish  it,  on  oath,  that  I  did  not  know  Mr.  Garvice,  and,  to 
the  best  of  my  belief,  I  have  never  seen,  still  less  spoken  to,  i\Irs. 
Garvice - ” 

“If  that  be  indeed  so,’’  said  the  man  whom  he  addi'essed,  and 
who,  for  the  first  time,  was  beginning  to  feel  himself  shaken  in  his 
belief,  nay,  in  his  absolute  knowledge,  that  the  young  man  was 
perjuring  himself,  “  can  you,  and  will  you,  explain  these  letters?  ’’ 
and  he  drew  out  of  his  pocket  a  folded  sheet  of  foolscap. 

Carden  bent  forward  eagerly;  there  was  no  doubt,  so  the  Head 
Constable  admitted  to  himself,  as  to  his  eagerness  to  be  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  accusation — and  yet,  at  that  moment,  a  strong 
misgiving  came  over  Major  Lane.  Even  if  Theodore  Carden  could 
continue  to  he  the  consummate  actor  he  had  already  proved  himself, 
was  it  right,  was  it  humane,  to  subject  him  to  this  terrible  test,  and 
that,  too,  before  his  old  father?  Whatever  the  young  man’s  past 
relation  to  i\Irs.  Garvice,  nay,  whatever  his  connection  might  be  with 
the  crime  which  Major  Lane  believed  to  have  been  committed,  Carden 
was  certainly  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  these  terrible,  these 
damnatory  documents,  and  they  constituted  so  far  the  only  proof 
that  Carden  had  been  lying  when  he  denied  any  knowledge  of  iMrs. 
Garvice.  But  then,  alas !  they  constituted  an  irrefutable  proof. 

With  a  sudden  movement  iMajor  liane  withdrew  his  right  hand, 
that  which  held  the  piece  of  paper :  “  Stop  a  moment,  Carden ;  do  you 
really  wish  this  discussion  to  take  place  before  your  father?  I  wonder 
if  you  remember  " — he  paused,  and  then  went  on  firmly — “  an  inter¬ 
view  you  and  I  had  many  years  ago?  ” 

For  the  first  time  Theodore  Carden's  whole  manner  changed;  a 
look  of  fear,  even  of  guilt,  came  over  his  strong,  intelligent  face. 
“Father,’’  he  said  imploringly,  “  I  beg  you  not  to  listen  to  Major 
Lane.  He  is  alluding  to  a  matter  which  he  gave  me  his  word — his 
word  of  honour — should  never  be  mentioned  to  anyone,  least  of 
all  to  you;  ’’  then,  turning  with  an  angry  gesture  to  the  Head  Con¬ 
stable,  “  Was  that  not  so?  ’’  he  asked  imperiously. 

“  Yes,  1  admit  that  by  making  this  allusion  1  have  broken  my 
word,  but  good  God !  man,  this  is  no  passing  scrape  that  we  have  to 
consider  now;  to-morrow  morning  all  Birmingham  will  be  ringing 
with  your  name — with  your  father’s  name,  Theodore — for  by  some 
damnable  mischance  the  papers  have  got  hold  of  the  letters  in  ques¬ 
tion.  I  did  my  best,  but  1  found  I  was  powerless.’’  He  turned 
and  deliberately  looked  away,  as  he  added  in  a  low,  hesitating 
voice:  “  And  now,  once  more  I  ask  you  whether  we  had  better  not 
delay  this  painful  discussion  until  you  and  1  are  alone?  ’' 

“No!”  cried  Carden,  now  thoroughly  roused,  “certainly  not! 
You  have  chosen  to  come  and  tell  my  father  something  about  me. 
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and  I  insist  that  you  tell  me  here,  and  at  once,  what  it  is  of  which  1 
am  accused.” 

He  instinctively  looked  at  his  father  for  support,  and  received  it 
in  full  measure,  for  at  once  the  old  man  spoke.  “  Yes,  Lane,  I 
think  my  son  is  right;  there’s  no  use  in  making  any  more  mystery 
about  the  matter.  I’m  sure  that  the  letters  you  have  brought  to 
show  Theodore  will  puzzle  him  as  much  as  they  have  me,  and  that 
he  will  be  able  to  assure  you  that  he  has  no  clue  either  to  their 
contents  or  to  their  writer.” 

Very  slowly,  with  a  feeling  of  genuine  grief  and  shame  for  the  man 
who  seemed  to  feel  neither  soitow  nor  shame,  Major  Lane  held  out 
the  folded  paper,  and  then  again,  in  very  pity,  he  looked  away  as 
his  old  friend’s  son  eagerly  unrolled  the  piece  of  foolscap,  placing  it 
'dose  under  the  lampshade  in  order  that  he  might  thoroughly  master 
its  contents. 

As  Theodore  Carden  completed  the  trifling  action,  that  of  unrolling 
the  piece  of  paper  which  was  to  solve  the  mystery,  he  noted,  with 
a  curious  feeling  of  relief,  that  the  documents  (or  were  they  letters?) 
regarded  by  the  Head  Constable  as  so  damnatory,  were  but  two,  the 
first  of  some  length,  the  second  consisting  of  a  very  few  lines, 
both  copied  in  the  fair  round  hand  of  Major  Lane’s  confidential 
clerk. 

And  then,  with  no  premonitory  warning,  Carden  became  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  a  curious  physical  illusion.  Staring  down  at  the  long  piece  of 
blue  paper,  he  found  that  he  was  only  able  to  master  the  signature, 
in  both  cases  the  same,  with  which  each  letter  terminated.  Some¬ 
times  only  one  word,  one  name — that  of  Pansy — stood  out  clearly, 
and  then  again  he  seemed  only  to  see  the  other  word,  the  other  name 
— that  of  Garvice.  The  two  names  appeared  to  play  hide  and  seek 
with  one  another,  to  leap  out  alternately  and  smite  his  eyes,  pressing 
and  printing  themselves  upon  his  brain. 

At  last,  while  he  was  still  staring  silently,  obstinately,  at  the  black 
lines  dancing  before  him,  he  heard  the  words,  and  they  seemed  to 
be  coming  from  a  long  way  off,  ”  Theodore!  Oh,  my  boy,  what  is 
the  matter?  ”  and  then  Major  liane’s  voice,  full  of  rather  angry  con¬ 
cern,  “  Rouse  yourself,  Carden,  you  are  frightening  your  father.” 

”  Am  1?  ”  he  said,  dully,  “  I  mustn't  do  that;  ”  then,  handing 
back  the  sheet  of  foolscap  to  the  Head  Constable,  he  said  hoarsely, 
“  I  can’t  make  them  out.  Will  you  read  them  to  me?  ”  And 
Major  Tjane,  in  passionless  accents,  read  aloud  the  two  letters  which 
he  already  almost  knew  by  heart. 

6,  Lightwood  Place, 

January  28tli. 

You  told  me  to  write  to  you  if  ever  I  was  in  real  trouble  and  thought  you 
could  help  me.  Oh  !  Theo,  darling,  I  am  in  great  trouble,  and  life,  especially 
since  that  happy  time — you  know  when  I  mean — is  more  wretched  than  ever. 
You  used  to  say  1  was  extraordinarily  pretty,  I  wonder  if  you  would  say  so  now, 
for  I  am  simply  ill- — worn  out  with  worry.  He — you  know  who — has  found 
out  something ;  such  a  little  insignificant  thing ;  and  since  then  he  makes  my 
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life  unbearable  with  his  stupid  jealousy.  It  isn’t  as  if  he  knew  about  you 
and  me,  that  would  be  something  real  to  grumble  at,  wouldn’t  it,  darling? 
Sometimes  I  feel  tempted  to  tell  him  all  about  it.  How  he  would  stare !  He 
is  incapable  of  understanding  anything  romantic.  However,  I’m  in  no  mood 
for  laughing  now.  He’s  got  a  woman  in  to  watch  me,  but  luckily  I’ve  quite  got 
her  to  be  on  my  side,  though  of  course  I  haven’t  told  her  anything  about  my 
private  affairs. 

Will  you  meet  me  one  day  this  week,  to-morrow  if  you  can,  at  No.  15,  Cal- 
thorpe  Street?  Four  o’clock  is  the  safest  time  for  me.  Between  the  two  small 
shops  you  will  see  a  swing  door  with  “Madame  Paula,  Milliner,”  on  it;  push 
it  open  and  go  straight  upstairs.  On  the  first  landing  you  will  see  a  door  with 
“Gone  out,  enquire  upstairs,”  on  it.  Push  up  the  door  knob  (don’t  try  to  turn 
it)  and  walk  in.  The  room  will  be  empty,  but  you  will  see  a  door  leading  to 
a  back  room  :  push  tip  the  knob  and  there — there  you  will  find  your  poor  little 
Pansy,  fainting  with  joy  at  seeing  her  big  strong  Theo  again. 

Send  me  a  postcard,  saying  “Mrs.  Garvice  can  be  fitted  on  (day  you  select).” 
If  posted  before  eleven,  it  will  reach  me  in  time.  Of  course,  I’m  running  a 
risk  in  meeting  you  here,  so  near  my  home,  but  I  must  see  you,  for  I  have  a 
great  favour  to  ask  you,  Theo,  and  I  dare  not  propose  going  away  even  for 
one  day. 

Pa.vsy  Garvice. 


Major  Jjune  paused  a  moment,  then  went  on;  — 

Theo,  I  wrote  to  you  ten  days  ago,  but  I  have  had  no  answer.  I  am  dread¬ 
fully  worried ;  I  know  you  are  in  Birmingham,  for  1  saw  your  name  in  a 
paper  before  I  wrote  to  you.  I  have  gone  through  such  terrible  days  waiting 
for  the  postcard  I  asked  you  to  send  me.  Write,  if  only  to  say  you  don’t 
want  to  hear  again  of  poor  miserable 

Pansy  Garvice. 

“  I  suppose  you  will  now  admit  that  you  know  who  wrote  these 
letters?  ”  asked  Major  Lane  sternly. 

“Yes — at  least  I  suppose  they  were  written  by  Mrs.  Garvice.” 
Carden  spoke  with  a  touch  of  impatience.  The  question  seemed  to 
him  to  be,  on  the  part  of  his  father’s  old  friend,  a  piece  of  useless 
cruelty. 

“  And  can  you  suggest  to  whom  they  were  written,  if  not  to  your¬ 
self?” 

“  No,  of  course  not ;  1  do  not  doubt  that  they  were  written  to 
me,”  and  this  time  his  face  was  ravaged  with  a  horror  and  despair 
to  which  the  other  two  men  had,  as  yet,  no  clue.  “  And  yet,” 
Carden  added,  a  touch  of  surprise  in  his  voice,  ‘‘  I  never  saw  these 
letters — they  never  reached  me.” 

“  But,  of  course,  you  received  others?  ”  Major  Lane  spoke  with 
a  certain  eagerness;  then,  as  the  young  man  seemed  to  hesitate,  he 
added,  hastily  :  ”  Nay,  nay,  say  nothing  that  might  incriminate  your- 
sedf .  ’  ’ 

“  But,  indeed — indeed  1  have  never  received  a  letter  from  her — 
that  perhaps  is  why  I  did  not  know  the  handwriting.” 

“Theodore!”  cried  his  father  sharply,  “think  what  you  are 
saying!  What  you’ve  been  shown  are  only  copies — surely  you  un¬ 
derstood  that?  What  Lane  has  just  shown  you  are  copies  of  letters 
which  purport  to  have  been  addressed  to  you,  but  which  were  inter- 
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cepted  on  their  way  to  the  post — is  that  not  so?  ”  and  he  turned  to  ' 
the  Head  Constable. 

“  Yes,”  said  Major  Lane;  then  he  added,  very  deliberately;  “  The 
originals  of  these  two  letters,  which  were  bought  for  a  large  sum 
from  Mrs.  Garvice’s  companion,  evidently  the  woman  referred  to  in  ? 
the  first  letter,  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  news  editor  of  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  Dispatch.  I  was  shown  them  as  a  great  favour  ” — a  grim 
smile  distorted,  for  a  moment,  the  Head  Constable's  narrow  jaw. 

‘‘  I  did  my  best — for  your  father’s  sake,  Carden — to  frighten  these 
people  into  giving  them  up ;  I  even  tried  to  persuade  them  to  hold 
them  over,  but  it  was  no  good.  I  was  told  that  no  Birmingham 
paper  had  ever  had  such  a — ‘  scoop,’  I  believe,  was  the  word  used. 
You  and  your  father  are  so  well  known  in  this  city  ' — and  again 
Theodore  Carden  marvelled  at  the  cruelty  of  the  man. 

Thomas  Carden  broke  in  with  a  touch  of  impatience:  ‘‘But 
nothing  else  has  been  found,  my  boy !  Lane  should  tell  you  that 
the  whole  theory  of  your  having  known  IMrs.  Garvice  rests  on  these 
two  letters — which  never  reached  you.’" 

Father  and  son  seemed  suddenly  to  have  changed  })laces.  The 
old  man  spoke  in  a  strong,  self-confident  tone,  but  the  other,  his 
grey  face  supported  on  his  hands,  was  staring  fixedly  into  the  fire. 

‘‘  Yes,”  said  INIajor  Lane,  more  kindly,  ‘‘  I  ought  perhaps  to  tell 
you,  Carden,  that  within  an  hour  of  my  being  shown  these  letters 
I  had  Mrs.  Garvice’s  house  once  more  searched,  and  nothing  was 
found  connecting  you  with  the  woman,  excepting,  I  am  sorry  to  j 
say,  this;  ” — and  he  held  out  an  envelope  on  which  was  written  in 
Theodore  Carden’s  clear  handwriting  the  young  man's  name  and 
business  address.  ‘‘  Now,  I  should  like  you  to  tell  me,  if  you  don’t 
mind  doing  so,  where,  when,  and  how  this  name  and  address  came  • 
to  be  written?  ”  | 

”  Yes,  I  will  certainly  tell  you.”  Cardeu  spoke  collectedly;  he  I 
was  beginning  to  realise  the  practical  outcome  of  the  conversation.  I 
‘‘  I  wrote  that  address  about  the  middle  of  last  October,  in  London.  I 
at  Mansell’s  Hotel  in  Pall  IMall  East.”  | 

‘‘  The  poor  fellow’ ’s  going  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  at  last” 
so  thought  Major  Lane  with  a  strange  feeling  of  relief,  for  on  the 
flap  of  the  envelope,  which  he  had  kept  carefully  turned  down,  was 
stamped  ‘‘Mansell’s  Hotel.” 

It  was  in  a  considerate,  almost  kindly  tone,  that  the  Hoad  Con¬ 
stable  next  spoke.  ‘‘  And  now,  Carden,  I  beg  you,  for  your  own 
sake,  to  tell  me  the  truth.  Perhaps  1  ought  to  inform  you,  bofom 
you  say  anything,  that,  according  to  our  theory,  IMrs.  Garvice  was 
certainly  assisted  in  procuring  the  drug  with  which,  I  firmly  be¬ 
lieve,  she  slowly  poisoned  her  husband.  As  yet  we  have  no  clue  as 
to  the  person  who  helped  her,  but  w’e  have  ascertained  that  for  the 
last  two  months,  in  fact,  from  about  the  date  of  the  first  letter 
addressed  to  you,  a  man  did  purchase  minute  quantities  of  this  drug 
at  Birmingham,  at  Wolverhampton,  and  at  Walsall.  Now,  mind 
you,  I  do  not,  1  never  have,  suspected  you  of  having  any  hand  in 
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that,  but  I  fear  you’ll  have  to  face  the  ordeal  of  being  confronted 
with  the  various  chemists,  of  whom  two  declare  most  positively 
that  they  can  identify  the  man  who  brought  them  the  prescription 
which  obtained  him  the  drug  in  question.” 

While  Major  Lane  was  speaking,  Theodore  Carden  had  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  regained  his  self-possession;  here,  at  least,  he  stood  on 
linn  ground.  ”  Of  course,  I  am  prepai’ed  to  face  anything  of  the  kind 
that  may  be  necessary.”  He  added  almost  inaudibly :  “1  have 
brought  it  on  myself.”  Then  he  turned,  his  whole  voice  altering 
and  softening:  “Father,  perhaps  you  would  not  mind  my  asking 
.Major  Lane  to  go  into  the  library  with  me?  I  should  prefer  to  see 
him  alone.  ” 

II. 

.\nd  the  wild  regrets,  and  the  bloedy  sweats, 

None  knew  so  well  as  T  ; 

For  he  who  lives  more  lives  than  one 
More  deaths  than  one  must  die. 

And  then  the  days  dragged  on,  a  week  of  days,  each  containing 
full  measure  of  bitter  humiliation ;  full  measure  also  of  feverish 
suspense  and  anxiety,  for  Theodore  Carden  did  not  find  it  quite  so 
easy  as  he  had  thought  it  would  be  to  clear  himself  of  this  serious  and 
yet  preposterous  accusation  of  complicity  in  the  murder.  But  Major 
Lane  was  surprised  at  the  courage  and  composure  with  which  the 
young  man  faced  the  ordeal  of  confrontation  with  the  various  men, 
any  one  of  whom,  through  a  simple  mistake  or  nervous  lapse  of 
memory,  might  compel  his  presence,  if  not  in  the  dock,  then  as  a 
witness  at  the  coming  murder  trial. 

But  at  last  that  ordeal  was  over,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  none  of 
those  brought  face  to  face  with  him  in  the  sordid  promiscuity  of 
such  scenes  singled  out  Theodore  Carden  as  resembling  the  mys¬ 
terious  individual  who  had  almost  certainly  provided  Mrs.  Garvice 
with  the  means  wherewith  to  poison  her  husband.  So  it  was  that 
suspicion  became  gradually  directed  to  quite  another  quarter;  that 
is,  towards  an  accountant  in  Garvice’s  employment,  who  had  been 
socially  welcomed  at  his  house.  But  of  this  man  no  trace  had  as 
yet  been  found. 

It  was  after  the  need  for  active  defence  had  passed  away  that  the 
hours  began  to  drag  heavily  with  Theodore  Carden ;  and  yet,  at  the 
end  of  each  long  day,  the  unhappy  man  would  have  given  much  in 
order  to  recall  the  daylight  hours.  .  .  .  ’I'he  moment  twilight  fell 
Carden  was  haunted,  physically  and  mentally  possessed,  by  the 
presence  of  the  woman  he  had  known  at  once  so  little  and  so  well, 
that  is,  of  her  he  now  knew  to  be  Pansy  Garvice. 

Especially  terrible  were  the  solitary  evenings  of  those  days  when 
his  father  had  been  away,  performing  the  task  of  breaking  so  much 
of  the  truth  as  could  be  told  to  the  girl  to  whom  his  son  had  been 
engaged. 

.\8  each  afternoon  drew  in  Carden  found  himself  compelled  to 
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remain  more  or  less  concoalod  in  the  rooms  which  overlooked  the 
garden  of  Watermead.  For,  with  the  approach  of  night,  the  suburban 
road  in  front  of  the  fine  old  house  was  filled  by  an  ever-cominf’ 
and  going  crowd  of  hat-like  men  and  women,  eager  to  gaze  with 
morbid  curiosity  at  the  dwelling  of  the  man  who  had  undoubtedlv 
been,  if  not  INIrs.  Garvice’s  accomplice — that,  to  the  annoyance  of 
the  sensation-mongers,  seemed  decidedly  open  to  question — then,  her 
favoured  lover. 

But  to  these  shameful  and  grotesque  happenings  Theodore  Carden 
gave  scarce  a  thought,  for  it  was  when  he  found  himself  alone  in 
the  drawing-room  or  library  that  his  solitude  would  become  stealthily 
invaded  by  an  invisible  and  impalpable  wraith.  So  disorganised 
had  become  his  nerves,  so  pitiable  the  state  of  his  body  and  mind, 
that  constantly  he  seemed  conscious  of  a  faint,  sweet  odour,  that  of 
wood  violets,  a  scent  closely  associated  in  his  thoughts  with  Pansy 
Garvice,  w'ith  the  woman  whom  he  now  knew  to  be  a  murderess.  He 
came  at  last  to  long  for  a  tangible  delusion,  for  the  sight  of  a  bodily 
shape  w'hich  he  could  tell  himself  was  certainly  not  there.  But  no 
such  relief  was  vouchsafed  him ;  and  yet  once,  when  sitting  in  the 
drawing-room,  trying  to  read  a  book,  he  had  felt  a  rounded  cheek 
laid  suddenly  to  his;  a  curl  of  silken,  scented  hair  had  touched  his 
neck.  .  .  . 

Terrifying  as  was  the  peopled  solitude  of  his  evenings,  Carden 
dreaded  their  close,  for  at  night,  during  the  whole  of  each  long 
night,  the  woman  from  whom  he  now  felt  so  awful  a  repulsion 
held  him  prisoner.  F’rom  the  fleeting  doze  of  utter  exhaustion  he 
would  be  awakened  by  feeling  the  pressure  of  Pansy’s  soft,  slen¬ 
der  arms  about  his  neck;  they  would  wind  themselves  round  his 
shuddering  body,  enclosing  him  slowly,  inexorably,  till  he  felt  as  if 
he  must  surely  die  under  their  gyves-like  pressure.  Again — and  this, 
perhaps,  was  what  he  learnt  to  dread  in  an  especial  degree — he  would 
be  suddenly  roused  by  Pansy’s  liquid,  laughing  voice,  whispering 
things  of  horror  in  his  ear;  it  was  then,  and  then  only,  that  he  found 
courage  to  speak,  courage  to  assure  her,  and  so  assure  himself,  that 
he  was  in  no  sense  her  accomplice,  that  he  had  had  naught  to  do  with 
old  Garvice’s  death;  but  then  there  would  come  answer,  in  the  eager 
tones  he  remembered  so  well,  and  the  awful  words  found  unwilling 
echo  in  his  heart:  “  Yes,  yes,  indeed  you  helped  !  ’’ 

And  now  the  last  day,  or  rather  the  last  night,  had  come,  for  the 
next  morning  Theodore  Carden  was  to  leave  Birmingham,  he  hoped 
for  ever,  for  New  Zealand. 

The  few  people  he  had  been  compelled  to  see  had  been  strangely 
kind;  quiet,  and  gentle  as  folk,  no  doubt,  feel  bound  to  be  when 
in  the  presence  of  one  condemned.  As  for  Major  Lane,  he  was 
stretching — no  one  knew  it  better  than  Carden  himself — a  great 
point  in  allowing  the  young  man  to  leave  England  before  the  Garvice 
trial. 
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During  those  last  days,  even  during  those  last  hours,  Theodore 
deliberately  prevented  himself  from  allowing  his  mind  to  dwell  on 
his  father.  He  did  not  know  how  much  the  latter  had  been 
told,  and  he  had  no  wish  to  know.  A  wall  of  silence  had  arisen 
between  the  two  w'ho  had  always  been  so  much,  nay,  in  a  sense, 
everything,  to  one  another.  Each  feared  to  give  way  to  any  emotion, 
and  yet  the  son  knew  only  too  well,  and  was  ashamed  of  tlie  know¬ 
ledge,  with  what  relief  he  would  part  from  his  father.  There  had 
been  a  moment  when  Major  Jiane  had  intimated  his  belief  that  the 
two  would  go  away  and  make  a  new  life  together,  but  Theodore 
Carden  had  put  aside  the  idea  with  rough  decision.  Perhaps 
when  he  was  far  away,  on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  the  former 
relations  of  close  love  and  sympathy,  if  not  of  confidence,  might  be 
re-established  between  his  father  and  himself,  but  this,  he  felt  sure, 
would  never  be  while  they  remained  face  to  face. 

And  now  he  was  lying  wide  awake  in  the  darkness,  in  the  pretty 
peaceful  room  which  had  once  been  his  nursery,  and  where  he  had 
spent  his  happy  holidays  as  a  schoolboy.  His  brain  remained  abnor¬ 
mally  active,  but  physically  he  was  oppressed  by  a  great  weariness; 
to-night,  for  the  first  time,  Carden  felt  the  loathsome  wraith  which 
haunted  him,  if  not  less  near,  then  less  malicious,  less  watchful  than 
usual,  above  all  less  eager  to  assert  her  power.  .  .  .  Yet,  even  so,  he 
lay  very  still,  fearing  to  move  lest  he  should  once  more  feel  alxuit  his 
body  the  clinging,  enveloping  touch  he  dreaded  with  so  great  a  dread. 

And  then,  quite  suddenly,  there  came  a  strange  lightening  of  his 
heart.  A  space  of  time  seemed  to  have  sped  by,  and  Carden,  by 
some  mysterious  mental  process,  knew  that  he  was  still  near  home, 
and  not,  as  would  have  been  natural,  in  New  Zealand.  Nay,  more, 
he  realised  that  the  unfamiliar  place  in  which  he  now  found  himself 
was  Winson  Green  Gaol,  a  place  which,  as  a  child,  he  had  been 
taught  to  think  of  with  fear,  fear  mingled  with  a  certain  sense  of 
mystery  and  excitement. 

Theodore  had  not  thought  of  the  old  local  prison  for  years,  but  now 
he  knew  that  he  and  his  father  were  together  there,  in  a  small  cell 
lighted  by  one  candle.  The  wall  of  silence,  raised  on  both  sides  by 
shame  and  pain,  had  broken  down,  but,  alas!  too  late;  for,  again 
in  some  curious  inexplicable  way,  the  young  man  was  aware  that 
he  lay  under  sentence  of  death,  and  that  he  was  to  be  hanged  early 
in  the  morning  of  which  the  dawn  was  even  now  breaking. 

Now,  strange  to  say,  this  knowledge  caused  him,  personally,  but 
little  uneasiness,  but  on  his  father’s  account  he  felt  infinitely  dis¬ 
tressed,  and  he  found  himself  bending  his  whole  mind  to  comfort  and 
sustain  the  old  man.  Thus,  he  heard  a  voice,  which  he  knew  to  be 
his  own,  saying  in  an  argumentative  tone,  “  I  assure  you,  father, 
that  an  extraordinary  amount  of  nonsense  is  talked  nowadays  con¬ 
cerning — well,  the  death  penalty.  Is  it  possible  that  you  do  not 
realise  that  I  am  escaping  a  much  worse  fate — that  of  having  to  live 
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on?  I  wish,  dear  dad,  that  1  could  persuade  you  ot  the  truth  of 
this.  ” 

“  If  only,”  muttered  the  old  man  in  response,  ”  if  only,  my  bov 
I  could  bear  it  for  you ;  ’  ’  and  Carden  saw  that  his  father’s  face  was 
seared  with  an  awful  look  of  terror  and  agony. 

“  But,  indeed,  father,  you  do  not  understand.  Believe  me,  I  am 
not  afraid — it  will  not  be  so  bad  after  all.  So  do  not — pray,  prav, 
father,  do  not  be  so  distressed.” 

.\ud  then  with  a  great  start  Theodore  Carden  awoke — awoke  to  sec 
the  small,  spare  figure  of  that  same  dear  father,  clothed  in  the  long, 
old-fashioned  linen  night-shirt  of  another  day,  standing  by  his  bed¬ 
side. 

The  old  man  held  a  candle  in  his  hand,  and  w'as  gazing  down  at 
his  only  child  with  an  expression  of  unutterable  woe  and  grief.  “  I 
will  try — I  am  trying,  my  boy,  not  to  be  unreasonably  distressed.” 
he  said. 

Theodore  Carden  sat  up  in  bed.  Since  this  awful  thing  had  come 
on  him  he  had  never,  even  for  an  instant,  forgotten  self,  but  now 
he  saw  that  his  sufferings  w'ere  small  compared  with  those  he  had 
brought  on  the  man  into  whose  face  he  was  gazing  with  red-rimmed 
sunken  eyes.  For  a  moment  the  wild  thought  came  to  him  that  he 
might  try  to  explain,  to  justify  himself,  to  prove  to  his  father  that 
in  this  matter  he  had  but  done  as  others  do,  and  that  the  punish¬ 
ment  was  intolerably  heavier  than  the  crime;  but  then,  looking  up 
and  meeting  Thomas  Carden’s  perplexed,  questioning  eyes,  he  felt 
a  great  rush  of  shame  and  horror,  not  only  of  himself,  but  of  all 
those  who  look  at  life  as  he  himself  had  always  looked  at  it;  for 
the  first  time,  he  understood  the  mysterious  necessity,  as  well  as  the 
l,?auty,  of  abnegation,  of  renunciation. 

“Father,”  he  said,  “listen.  I  will  not  go  away  alone;  1  was 
mad  to  think  of  such  a  thing.  We  will  go  together,  you  and  I,— 
JiUne  has  told  me  that  such  has  been  your  wish, — and  then  perhaps 
some  day  we  will  come  back  together.” 

After  this,  for  the  first  time  for  many  nights,  Theodore  Carden  fell 
into  a  dreamless  sleep. 

Makik  Belloc  Lowndes. 
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